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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 


LAMPERT 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Bellincioni. 

Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden 


Mrs. 


Representative 


"APERTON, 


LAMPERTI 


RATCLIFFE ¢ 


and assistant of 


New York > Carnegie Hall; Philadelphia, 408 
South Eighteenth Street, and Ogontz School; 
Summer School, Portland, Me 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa 


tive, and the best of teachers.”—C. B. Lamperti 


Jresden, Geramay. Sedanstrasse 20 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Carnecie Hart, New York 





Miss MARGARET GOETZ, 


CONTRALTO (mezzo range). 


Ce certs Song Recitals, Vocal | Instruction. 
iiecwes: ‘The Artists’ Exchange, 
8 East 23d St., New York. ’Phone: 5541 18th St 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 
15 Washington Terrace, New York 


REENE, 
VOICE CULTURE and ARTISTIC 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and 
Residence and address 
424 West Twenty-third Street, New Y 


Mr. WHITNEY COOMBS 
(Church of the Holy Communion.) Organ les- 
sons and practice gives on one of Roosevelt's finest 


Voice Culture 
Mail address: 
GEORGE 
seer 
a days. 
ork. 


instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices 
Address: 49 West zoth Street, New York. 


TOM ikARL, 


Head of Vocal Department “The American 
Institute of Ag pple Music,”’ 212 West _ Fifty- 
ninth Street, Ne York. Permanent Studio. | 


Also CONCE RTS. and RECITALS. 


IDELIA BURT, 


Methods in Sight 


Miss MARY 


Author of Original Singing, 





Ear Training, Musical Stenography. All materials 

copyrighted No authorized teachers in saree 

New York, ] 
Address: 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 


WADE BROWN, 
PIANIST, CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
Director University School of Music 
Raleigh, N. C. 


LOCKHART, 


H 


| SAMUEL | 


Specialty 


Bass-BARITONE. | J 


Studios: 121 East Twenty-third Street, New | 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian | 
schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 

UDLEY Bl IR | 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION | 
Cl is Conductor 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COM POSER-PIANIST 

Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 

and Song Interpretation 

817-818 Carnegie Hall, New 


HALL, 


Studio: York. 


WALTER HENRY 


Organist and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c. 

78: Park Avenue, New York City. 


ISE FINKEL, 
OF VOCAL MUSIC 


55 Fifth Avenue, 
28th ‘and 2gth Streets, 


LOU 


SCHOOL 


MME. 


Between New York 


' 


MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, 
West 81st Street, New York 
LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist | 


and teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil | 

of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A M. Virgil; certified | 

teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Technic. | 
Private and « practice instruction 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic 
INSTRUCTION 
208 East Sixty-first Street, 


Society 


New York 


FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Mr. 


Third season in New York. Ten years in San 
Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder. 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 


Francesco Lamperti 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
. VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
&s1-8s2 Carnegie Hall 


New York 


| ADOLF 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
ACCOMPANYING. 
eno ge Reading a Specialty. 
, Tenor. ROSETTA WIENER. 
Carnegie Hall: Studios 3o1-2 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Lescnetizky MetHop 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


G. GARDNER, 

SOPRANO. 
Musicals, Voice Building and 
restored by the Behnke 
Twenty-fifth Street. 
2174 Madison 


H. W. 


Certificated 
Studio: 


GRACE 


Oratorio, 
voices 
36 West 
Telephone: 


HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Department of Adelphi College 
127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y. 
Concert, Oratorio, 
New York. 

and Saturday. 


Concert, 
Style. Injured 
Method. Studio: 


Mrs. 


Musical Art 
Residence-Studio: 
Pupils prepared for Church, 
28 East Twenty-third Street, 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST, 
314 East rsth Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION. 


Address: 1 West 104th Street, New York. 


FILOTEO GRECO, 
ArT OF SINGING 
New York. 


SIGNOR 
THE 


Studio: 51 West 35th Street, 


Mme. EMMA WIZJAK-NICOLESCO, 
VOICE CULTURE anp 
Italian Method, ART OF SINGING. 
Address: 149 West Forty-seventh St., New York. 


PERRY AVERILL—Barirone, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
ano VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
220 Central Park South, New York 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art “ hee ng 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. A. Building, 
318 West 57th Street, ly York. 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio: 489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


3. MOYLE, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture 


Italian Method. Tone Placing and Reparation a 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT. ART OF 
Series Italian Method, 

Mrs. J. HARRY WHEEL 

Concert Pianist 

81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Lamperti Method Perfectly Taught. 
Church, Opera, Concert. 
and Fridays 115 Carnegie Hall, 
Yew York City. 


SINGING. 





and Teacher , 
New York City. 


Tuesdays 


AND MRS. FRA _ HUEBNER, 
VOICE CULTURE, 

and French Lyric Diction 

New York 


MR 


German 
15 West Sixty-fifth Street, 


GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 

OPERA TENOR, 
Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo- 
ist in All Souls’ Church. Good voices cultivated 
by contract. 45 East 83d Street, New York. 


ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, — 


Organist at Great Organ, 
Leg Church, 
PIANO Aue ORGA 
CITALS MND INSTRUCTION. 
Thirty fourth Street, New York, 


Broadway. 


28 Sect 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY. 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 

os Carnegie Hall, New York 

248 Putnam Avenue. 


Studios: 

Brooklyn, 

THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 

AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street 

Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 


H. W. GREENE, 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
172 West - Street, 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF 
236 West ssth Street, 
Near Broadway, New York. 
. ———|Mr. J 
JOHN-BRENON, 


SINGING. 
“The Gosford,” New York. 





THEO. J. TOE DT, 
INSTRUCTION, 
New York. 


AND > Sm 


Mrs. VOCAL 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN TAUGHT. Home Studio: 151: East 62d Street, 
Correct Accent. - — — 
Studio: 303 Carnegie Hall, New York L E N A Dé RIA DE\ INE. 
— - XN “) 
RICHARD T. PERCY, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
ja = : 2 Representative Teacher 
Tel. 1351 Columbus _Room i of the methods of the famous master, 
Carnegie Hall FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York 
MARGULIES, —— 
INSTRUCTION F L ORE NCE DE VERE BOESE, 
Studios, TONE PLACING anp tHE 

ART OF EXPRESSION. 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss ADELE 

PIANO 

Sherwood 

58 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 

PIANOFORTE AND THEORY 


Wednesday and Saturday, 305 Carnegie Hall 
Address only 318 East 150th Street, New York. 


POWERS, 


New York. 
- Vocal Studio: 557 
CARL VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 


14 Seventh Avenue, 


srooklyn, N. Y. 


FRANCIS FISCHER LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 


VOICE CULTURE anp Tre 
= > aeameetnr VOCAL STUDIO 
ART OF SINGING 4 
Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, ‘ Neer @ - 
New York. New York season, October 20 to May ietlsinses 
1; Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper Building, asilas “" cama ames ame = 
May 15 to August 1; Los Angeles, Cal., season, ISI D¢( IRE Ll KS | ( INE, 
Westminster Hotel, August 10 to October 10. VOCAL CULTURE. TONE EMISSION, 
ar VOICE Bl ILDING, STY 
ALLEN, REPERTOIRE, "PIN ISH 


JULIA. J 
Violin Soloist 
CORDELIA FREEMAN, 


Voice Culture. 


address Musicat 


128 East 64th St., or 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
80 Washington Square East, New York 


SARAH KING PECK, _ 


Cougiag 


and Teacher 


Powers-Alexander Studios, 


Carnegie Hall, New York - 
SOPRANO 
NATIONAL INSTITU’ OF MUSIC, Concerts and Oratorio. ' 
in Shea tnt Senbee: Naw Zoek. 55 West Eighty-fifth Street, New York - 


Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director 
“T regard Mr. Semnacher as the greatest teacher 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 


of piano in this country. PIANIST 
Henry T. Fleck, Director of Music, : ah . 
Normal College, New York City PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Leschetizky Method. ; 
CHARLES RUSSELL, Studios: 1109-1110 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
MP rcv y Sicnor A. CARBONE, 
*upils anc oncerts 1 
Studio: 153 East Fifty-first Street, New York Member asi sib re mate ypolitan Grand 
pera Compar 
—— -_ ar SET IO VOICE CULTURE N s3RAN e 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S URE 1 ‘ALL BRANCHES 
Studio: 240 F fth Avenue, New York 


VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 





S. ARCHER GIBSON, F. A. G. O. 





535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
COM POSER—ORGANIST—CONDUCTOR.,. 
HENRY LOREN CLEMENTS, “Brick” Church “— ie 
: Temple “Beth-E) 
VOCAL CULTURE, Address 412 Fifth Avenue. 
3 East Fourteenth Street, New York, saan een. aunaneNE San aaemeiiatanar dk > 
Would be pleased to meet by appointment, free I RICE-COT TLE CONSERVATORY, 
of charge, anyone wishing to learn his system 2105 Seventh Ave., corner 125th St., New York. 
mn - = nate Peat a Daily Class—Clavier, P 
CHAS. KONEDSKI-DAVIS, Overcomes the difficulties usually encountered in 
, fo Tiaaialaiatmiaiaaaeis giving young people a thorough musical education 
VIOLIN V IRTUOSO. Adult Classes Morning and Evening Pupils 
Pupils, Engagements accepted at any age. Call or write for circular. 
1o9 West Eighty-ninth Street, New York — 


Telephone: 2886B Riverside 


F. W. RIESBERG, 


OGDEN CRANE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Residence-Studio 


MMe. 


ACCOMPANIST 
874 Carnegie Hall. 


Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony, 
With THe MusicaL Courier Telephone: 1350 Columbus. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, - i _ 
Newar a caeun aan ae 
‘ Mrs. STELLA PRINCE STOCKER, 


Residence-Studio: 
954 Eighth Ave., 


C. BENNETT, 


Instructor in Voice, Building and the Art of 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Illustrated Lectures on Music, 
Residence-Studio: “The Park View,” 
Corner 1ogth Street and Central Park West. 


corner s6th St., New York 


nging “ —paaye 
Teacher of Mme. Genev ra Johnstone-Bishop and Miss IN¢ iA I 1( VEC SBR J 
many other talented vocalists. sTANICTE nh TPR . 
Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall, New York : PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
Graduate of Copenhagen Conservatoire 
. . “T7 Mason-Virgil Synthetic Methods. 
Mme. EMMA RODERIC K, Studio: 705-706 Carnegie Hall 


Wednesdays, from g to 6. 


Rapid Development and 
COMPLETE EDUCATION OF THE VOICE 
118 West Forty-fourth Street, New York. 


GRENVILLE SNELLING, 


FANNY M. SPENCER, 
SOLO ORGANIST. 
Pan-American Exposition 


Miss 


Mrs. Soloist 


SOPRANO. Instruction: Piano, Organ, Theory. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 145 East 23d Street, New York. 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York — — 


JOHN YOUNG, 


. y TENOR. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. The Wolfsohn Bureau, 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York, 131 E. 17th Street, New York. 
Residence: 271 W. 113 Street 


BOGE RT, 


Musical Sele Song Recitals, Conducting 
Instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint and Song 
Interpretation, 
72 Lawrence St., Flushing, 


CLAUDE MAITLAN ID GRIFF FETH, — 
Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony. 


Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School. 
Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski. 
Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and ‘lime 
Keeping. Studio: 132-133 Carnegie Hall, City. 


SERRANO VOCAL 


WALTER I 


New York City. 


AND PIANO SNDHEIM . 
MAX BEN . 
Ss 4 Vi LNA 2k avi, 
INSTITUTE, Vocat Instruction 
323 East 14th Street, New York. Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street. 
* Ss Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 
with the declamatory style of the modern German 








Conducted by 


Mr. and Mrs. CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. Particular attention paid to Breathing and un 
ciation. 

TeacCHERS oF CHARLOTTE Maconpa, Mrs. C. = re rr 

Mr. & Sos. Ww ALTER ‘H. ROBINSON, 


Miner Harpy anv Josern MAERzZ. 
EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
Studio: 


ADELAIDE C. OKELL, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated pupil of Teresa Carrefio 
s7 West Eighty-fourth Street, New York. 


TENOR AND CONTRALTO 


Concerts and Musicales. 
Voice Production and Répertoire. 
405 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mr. CARL C. MULLER, 


The renowned teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition, has resumed the teaching of 


these branches at his 
Studio: 1291 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Oratorio, 


Studio: 





707-708 Carnegie Hall. 











Studio: 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 








== 





EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 
Choral Music. European and original methods. 

Classes forming. Send for circular. 
42-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
aa Park Street, Boston. 


NEW YORK. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
_ Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 


NEW YORK. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 


SOPRANO. 
Address: 126 West Sixty-sixth Street, New York. 











Muze. EDWARDS, 





CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
Studio: yee © Residence: 697 East 
1418t Street, Toe York, 


MADAME 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
the Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
ser West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 


HERMANN SPIELTER, 
COMPOSITION. 
Residence-Studio: 1190 Park Avenue. 


MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, 


PIANIST. 
886 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Ceacerts, Recitals, etc. 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
1g8 West 6sth Street, New York 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Piano Lessons and the ig of 


To Vein Sane J st le | and finish. 
‘coven’ rem. 
New Yor y 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Gra Keap Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


PERSONAL OR CORRESPONDENCE LES 
SONS HARMONY COUNTERPOINT. 
COMPOS Irion OR CHES STRATIO AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANS HIP. 


a. & “Analytical H 
” “Complete Music ay abe 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of -_» 


So St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 
HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
New York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 10 Agate Court. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conductor Haarlem Bi, Society of the 
of New York. 
Address: Normal College, New York. 


ALFRED HUNTER CLARK, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


The Benedick, 
8 East Washington Square, 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ass Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 
* __ SOPRANO. 
Recital, Concert and Oratorio. 
‘ocal Instruction. 
Address: New York 

















food 

















of 











New York 











VOICE CULTURE 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. : 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARIE L. EVERETT, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Holds a recent Dipléme Superieur from peegeme 











Marchesi, Paris. Address: “The Copley,” 
Copley Square, Boston. 
JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
a72 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 


199 Tremont Swen, 
» Boston, Mass. 


Muez. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass- BARITONE. 

Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals Vocal Instruc- 

tion, Coaching in Oratorio a specialty 
Huntington Cham rs, Boston. 


Faelten Pianoforte School 
Sapte the highest musical and technical 

tandards. Complete courses for adults 
and children. Normal school for teachers. 
Students’ Home for young women. 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass 


Me and Meas. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE 


























ARTHUR GRIFFITH HUGHES, 
BARITONE. 
Concert, Oratorio, Musicales, Vocal Instruction. | 
603 Carnegie Hall, or 
71 West rosth Street, New York 


ELISE REIMER, 
COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING 


Studio: 800 Carnegie Hall. 
one: 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 


wittiam A. WEGENER 


TENOR, 
Concert and Oratorie. Vocal lastruction. 
401 CARNEGIE HALL 
Permanent address: 23 W. 84th Street, New York 


THEODORE PARKMAN CARTER, 
ACCOMPANIST, 
Concerts, Recitals, Society Musicales. 
The Biltmore, 56 West 56th St., New York. 








1350 Columbus. 











TENOR. MME, MARIE + eran pe 

oR, 
Tel.: o72 Riverside. 2611 Broadway, New York VOCAL AND OPERATIC’ SCHOOL, 
a Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. 


KATE STELLA BURR, ACCOMPANIST. 
Vocal Culture, Style, Finish, Oratorio, Song | 
work entire, Languages. The School of Churc 
Music also concisely presented. Organist-Director 
Grace M. E. Church. Studio: 76 West 82d Street. 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 


Pianist and Teache 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE. 
Voice Culture and Art of Sagieg, 
1o East Seventeenth Street, Ne ork. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female. 
and his style of singing, entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.’ anvgt Garcia. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 


120 West tagth Street, New York. 
Partial Scholarships. Circulars on application 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 

wal soastve a limited number + P — 

Stud Residence: 

605 Ran Hall. Gramercy Park 


| St. Marc Building, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


M. J. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
Church, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
y@o Park Ave., corner 794 St.. New York 
Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1168. 


Zellman Conser- 
vatory of Music. 


69 West 126th Street. 
(Near Lenox Ave.) 


Joseph 8. Zoliman, Director 
Send for Catalogue. 


‘MISS AMY RAY, 


Contralito. 


|  Goctaieal Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 


ERNST H. BAUER, 


| Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory 
and Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High Schoo! in Berlin. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








Studio: 





SUMMER TERM. 




















New York City. 


LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Cutan’ pupil of Vannuccini. 
ou Cone arnegie Hall, New York 


MAX DECSI, _ 


VOCAL SPECIALIST 
Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Siby! Sam 
mis, Ruby Shotwell Piper, Agnes Paul De La | 
Paz, Dr. lon Jackson, Julian Walker, Bertha | 
Winslow Fitch and others now before the public | 


Studio: Carnegie Hall. 














Recitale—Chamber Concerts—Society Musical 
Studio: 13: Tremont Street, Boston. 


EDWAR® PHILLIPS, 


BASS SOLOIST. 
Teacher of Voice and Piano. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
LESSONS IN SINGING. 
Huntington Chambers, 








Boston. 





Ma. FRANK MORSE 

and Assisting Teachers. 

Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
jo and 32 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 

DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Back Bay 1089-s. 





164 
Telephone: 





aos West séth Street. 

Miss FLORENCE HUBERWALD, 
DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 
Management of Henry Wolfsohn. 

Voice Culture. Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall. 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 
1s3 Tremont Street, Boston. 





FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


207, The Van Dyck, 
939 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Studio: 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


ORGAN, HARMONY AND PIANO. 
Large three-manual organ in studio. 
Tremont Street, Boston. 





Mrs. CARL. . “ee 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst St., New York. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Harpist, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 








KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


CONCERT PIANISTE, 
145 East 23d Street, New York. 





BRUCE W. HOBBS. 


Art of Breen, and Tone Production. 
TENOR SOLOIST. 
1494 Sac Street, Boston. 





McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE, 


Opera, Oratorio and Concerts. Vocal Instruction 
Sbrigha Method Taught. 
Studio address: American Institute _of . Applied 
Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York. 


MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 


Address: 


MEZZO CONTRALTO. 
Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert. 





Residence, 67 West Thirty eighth Street. 


New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 








THE TEKNI 


For sale and rent by 





The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 29 west 15th st.. NEW YORK. 





MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Detroit, Mich. 
ALBERTO JONAS, Director. 


The acknowledged leading musical institution of Michigan. 
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O greater contrast can be 
constructed in the mat- 
ter of programs than exists 


between Weingartner’s 
last symphony soirée with 
the Royal Orchestra and 
Richard Strauss’ latest 
modern concert with the 
Berlin Tonkuenstler Or- 


chestra. The former is 
nothing if not classical, for 


he offered us a concerto 






in F for string orchestra, in which 
Messrs. Halir, Dessau and Dechert 
played the two obligato violin 
and the ‘cello obligato parts with 


splendid tonal results. Then came 
a Symphony in E flat by Haydn, 
and the program wound up 


Schubert’s immortal C major Sym- 


with 
phony, which is likewise nothing if not classical. Only 
that in the reading of the last named work Weingartner, as 
fell He 
conduct it delightfully, but now he is trying to make an 


an interpreter, very short of classicism. used to 


orchestral virtuoso piece at least of the scherzo and the 
finale, which both were taken at such a tempo that the 
former lost much of its inherent charm and the latter be 
came an impossibility as far as clearness and cleanliness of 


performance were concerned. The audience, nevertheless, 


applauded most vigorously. 


e € 

Richard Strauss, on the other hand, exaggerates the 
“modern” tendencies in his program making to such an 
extent that he declared he would not conduct the accom 
paniment to the Tschaikowsky Violin Concerto for Willy 
Burmester, because that work did not fit into the frame of 
his concert scheme. If he had objected to the work on 
purely musical grounds I should not have wondered, for 


in contents the Violin Concerto, barring always the beauti 


ful G minor Canzonetta, is not one of the superior works 
of Peter Tschaikowsky, and probably is only being played 
so often because it affords extraordinary chances for the 
display of technical virtuosoship to good violinists. But to 
that the not “modern” enough and for that 
reason refuse to conduct it smacks a little of prima donna 


say work is 
airs, and I wonder that a big fellow like Richard Strauss 
should ever allow himself to drift into them. More wonder 
still that he permitted the appearance of four Bach move 
upon the all. But probably Richard 


Strauss is aware that the giant who lived 200 years ago 


ments program at 
is the most modern of all composers, Richard Strauss not 
excepted, and so he graciously consented to place the name 
of Johann Sebastian Bach this “modern” 

In reality these four movements of Bach, the C sharp 


upon program. 
minor slow movement from the E major Violin Concerto 
which, in its simplicity and heavenliness of beauty, coming 
right after the blatant, noisy, vulgar Liszt “Hungaria” sym- 
phonic poem, reminded me of the words in the Revela- 
tions of St. John, “And heaven opened saw a 
further, the three unaccompanied 
pieces, “Sarabande,” “Double” and Gavotte in B minor, 


and I 
white horse”; violin 
were the only works of great and genuine musical value 
upon Richard Strauss’ program on this occasion. Also did 
Willy Burmester—carefully accompanied by the orchestra 
under its regulgr conductor, Franz von Blon’s baton—per- 
form his share in a manner worthy of his reputation. In 
the Concerto by Tschaikowsky he was brilliancy personi- 
fied, especially in the cadenza of the first movement, which 
bristles with difficulties such as only a master fiddler like 
Auer, of St. Petersburg, could heap up to display his own 
bravura and technic. In the Bach movements Burmester 
drew from his fine violin a stream of noblest, purest tone, 
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and his bowing was of the broadest style, his conception 
manly and sincere. One of the most striking features of 
his playing was the rhythmic pregnancy and precision of 
his delivery in slow as well as most rapid tempo. Bur- 
mester’s performances were also the attraction of the con- 
cert as far as the audience was concerned, for the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto he had no fewer than four recalls, 
in which the ofchestra joined, while after the Bach move- 


after 


ments the applause was so persistent and prolonged that 
the artist responded with the Bach G minor Fugue for an 
encore, which again brought him renewed recalls and 
most enthusiastic applause 

The other orchestral works upon the program—besides 
the above mentioned “Hungaria” horror which Liszt is said 
to have sketched in 1846 and to have finished during the 
1853 to 
by Hermann 
Emanuel Chabrier 


joke by a 


symphonic 

“Marche 
trifle is a 
which 


1856—consisted of a 
Bischoff, and a 
The latter 
Frenchman, 


years from 
idyll “Pan,” 
Joyeuse,” by 
clever orchestral 
showed that even out of the most 
can make through ingenious treat- 
this joke 
the concert 


clever 
brutally banal musical 
idea a skillful musician 
ment a witty orchestral piece; but on the whole 
certainly fitted less fittingly into the frame of 
scheme of than the 
Tschaikowsky Violin Concerto. Bischoff’s piece met 
the last of the 
Crefeld, where it was conducted by the composer, and into 
the 


Strauss, 


Strauss “not sufficiently modern” 
with 
i fiasco at meeting Tonkuenstlerverein at 
programs of which it had been admitted by Richard 
I said then that he greatly the modern 
Munich school of composers, and Bischoff was even one 
of his own pupils. Besides brilliant orchestration goes a 
great way with Richard Strauss, even if it happens to be 


coupled with a paucity of musical ideas. 


= 


favors 


—— 


Among the vocalists heard in Berlin during the week was 


Miss Eva Lessmann, the pretty daughter of the editor of 
Altogether hers is a 
the 
lady is quite musical and her small but agreeable soprano 
Madame Her 
varied program was made up, besides the standard selec- 
Schubert. and of 
nelius’ cycle of Bridal Songs and some effective lieder by 


the Allgemeine Musikzeitung very 


sympathetic appearance in every respect, for young 


voice has been well trained by Gerster 


tions by Schumann Franz Peter Cor 


Schillings, all of which were tastefully accompanied by 
Arthur Schnabel, and evidently greatly relished by a kind 
audience. 
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Then there was the now perennial Ludwig Wuellner, 
who seems to be able to fascinate people who go to hear 
He is about the only one I know of 
almost a 


him and pay for it 
who can do this at the present day, and it is 
riddle to me how the artist accomplishes such lyrical sug- 
gestiveness without the possession of a real singing voice 
It is all in the originality, power and intellectuality of his 
conception of the various lieder, which he delivers with 
an innate dramatic that the public and 
especially the female element with him and rouses them 
from the lethargy of the accepted and traditional style of 
Herein lies the secret of Wuellner’s suc- 


verve carries 


lieder singing. 
cess 

His first of four interesting programs contained as a 
tribute of filial veneration a group. of seven of his father's 
—the late Prof. Dr. Franz Wuellner—songs, which are 
musicianly and also in every other way meritorious lyrics, 
albeit not the products of a real genius. Two of these 
lieder, “Erkenntniss” and “Umsonst,” to words by Heyse 
were enthusiastically redemanded by the audience, Among 
“Des Steinklopfer’s 
Lied” is almost revolutionary in the musical setting 
well as in the contents of the text by Henkell. Of course 
it was redemanded. 


five new songs by Richard Strauss 


as 


Of Ernesto Consolo, the English-Italian pianist, I spoke 
in a previous budget, and make mention of his piano recital 
at Beethoven Hall only because of a new sonata for violin 
and piano I heard for the first time on that occasion. The 
composer’s name is the same one to which I called your 
attention in my former Consolo criticism; it is that of the 
young Italian for whose works the pianist 
seems to have a well founded predilection. This sonata 
in F, which is still in manuscript, bears the opus number 
12, and is one of the most promising works of the modern 
The first 
invention 


da Venezia 


Italian school I have heard for many a day 
Brahms 
well as thematic development, which remark is meant as 
The almost B 
minor is as peculiar in spirit as that of Chopin’s B 
| D flat 


slow 
If I have any ob- 


movement shows the influence of in as 


a big compliment. melancholy Scherzo in 


flat 
minor Piano Scherzo, and the movement in 
boasts of a cantilena of great beauty 


jection to make on general grounds it is that the piano 


has been favored in this work somewhat at the expense 
of the violin, which part is treated less effectively. All the 
more praise therefore was due to Arthur Argiewicz for 
having accomplished the feat of matching his partner. He 


| full fledged and mature artist during 


these past few years, a 


las grown into a 


musician as well as a virtuoso of 


note, and his tone, drawn from a noble, genuine old Italian 


instrument, was as luscious as it was pure and pleasing 


The ensemble of these two congenial artists was the most 
perfect I have heard for many a day 
t Uhl, the 


llo sonata by 
noteworthy, 


A new ’cello 


Wies 
a pre- 


Edmund young 


baden composer, was less although 


liminary puff sent to the papers mentions the circumstance 


1 


that the work was performed with great success in various 
Rhenish cities. The first movement in G opens up quite 
promisingly, although the heavy basses in the piano part 
in several episodes very nearly drown the ‘cello. The 
scherzo is of the conventional sort, the slow movement 
weak in invention and polyphony and the finale simply 
rotten Willy Benda and his wife Margaret Willy 
Benda, although in life and marriage they may be well 
mated, as performers should try to accomplish a more 





careful finish and generally better ensemble in their artistic 
joint reproductions 
eS & 

A concert for the funds for an organ, which is still 
wanting in the American Church at Berlin, was given at 
the new hall of the Royal High ol for Mu The 
audience which paid for the said laudatory purpose was 
as “swell,” as the performers who lent their gratuitous 
services for the occasion. Miss Geraldine Farrar, of the 
Royal Opera, sang among other things two songs by the 
American composer E. Rogers. Joseph Joachim performed 
his own three romanzas; furthermore, with Miss Marie 
Bender, Beethoven’s C minor Sonata, and these two, in con 
junction with the miilionaire banker and ‘cello dilettante 
Robert von Mendelssohn, the Mendelssohn piano trio in 
D minor 
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The second chamber music soirée of Prof. Georg Schu- 
mann, Prof. Carl Halir and Hugo Dechert had as middle 
number of the program a new piano trio in A major, op 
34, by Count Bolko von Hochberg, our highly esteemed 
Royal Opera House general intendant. Maurice Grau is 
no composer, neither is Baron von Huelsen at Wiesbaden 
joth may be good operatic intendants for all that. What 
I want to maintain, however, is that it seems to me a 
musician of the scholarly attainments such as Count Hoch 
berg displays in his earlier works, his symphonies and in 
his chamber music, notably in this new trio, is far better 
equipped for the said position than men who have very 
little knowledge of music in the abstract. Count Hoch 
berg’s chamber music is molded in the forms and after 
the patterns of the classical writers in this field. His 
workmanship is in every respect far above the facture of 
a mere amateur, and his invention, especially that of the 
Largo assai of his trio, can claim originality as well as 
melodic beauty and fluency 

Ze & 

The Singakademie Chorus under Prof. Georg Schu- 

mann’s direction performed on All Souls’ Day the B flat 


Albert Becker 


is reported to have been worthy of the work and the ox 


minor Mass of the late The performance 


casion 
J & 


The Weinbaum Male Society 
progress in the matter of well shaded 


much 


singing 


Chorus showed 


precise part 
at their concert at the Singakademie last Thursday night 


Their 


novelties 


program was an ambitious one, containing two 


of which Hermann Goetz’s “Es liegt so abendstill 
male chorus and orchestra, proved 
the Robert “Mila,” 
Isabella Berger, a fine soprano, in the title part, the more 
effective 


der See.” for tenor sol 


more valuable, and Schwalm’s with 


The audience was large and very enthusiastic 
ft €& 


At the Royal Opera House Richard Strauss’ “Die Feuers 
noth” was given under the direction of the composer last 
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Tuesday night. After that, however, it will be shelved 
until December 7, as Strauss on Thursday left Berlin on a 
furlough of ten days granted him for out of town con- 
ducting. 

Meanwhile we had on Thursday night before a crowded 
and very enthusiastic house a performance of Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman,” in which all of the four principals in 
the cast were the same as those who sang the parts at 
Bayreuth last summer. As Dr. Muck was the conductor 
one might almost speak of a perfect Bayreuth representa- 
tion, although at Bayreuth he did not conduct “The Flying 
Dutchman,” but “Parsifal.” Yet some of the Bayreuth 
spirit may safely be said to pervade his reading of 
the earlier work. This is meant as a compliment, of 
course, although at moments it seemed as if the Bayreuth 
spirit should be made to move a trifle faster in the matter 
of tempi. In all other respects, however, the performance 
was an extraordinarily fine one. Bertram, whose singing 
I praised in the part of Don Giovanni, shone to still greater 
advantage, as in the part of the Dutchman dignified re- 
pose goes a great deal further than in the impersonation of 
the Spanish gay Lothario, which requires chevaleresque 
acting and generally more intense histrionic characteriza- 
tion than Bertram is able to display upon the stage. His 
singing, however, was superb throughout, and especially ef- 
fective in the building up of a tremendous climax in the 
first aria, in the great love duet and in the leave taking 
scene of the final act with its premonition of death, which 
was delivered with a touch of awe, as well as grandeur. 
Bertram’s baritone voice is as noble in character as it is 
voluminous and luscious in quantity and quality. The art- 
ist after this performance will interrupt his Berlin appear- 
ances at the Royal Opera House, as he is to sing the prin- 
cipal part in Weiss’ opera, “The Polish Jew,” at the The- 
ater an der Wien, in Vienna, on December 20, 21 and 22. 

Emmy Destinn was a worthy partner of Bertram, espe- 
cially from a vocal viewpoint. Her Senta imeprsonation, 
as I saw it in Bayreuth two years ago and also in Berlin 
since, is a more wholesome and less visionary one than the 
almost pathological figure others make of the part. This 
is Bayreuth influence, and not one of the worst sort. It 
applies also to Erik, who is treated by Wagner in very 
sentimental, old Italian opera lyrical tenor style. A little 
more manliness infused into the role seems very becoming 
to it, even if it does not exactly fit the music, only the 
voice must be able to stand it. E. Borgmann, the Ham- 
burg tenor, has hardly a sufficiently virile vocal organ to 
allow him to force it up to the dramatic demands made 
upon it. At any rate it did not quite respond to his ef- 
forts, for efforts they apparently were. An easy and volu- 
ble tone producer, on the other hand, is Paul Knuepfer, 
who sang and acted the part of the old salt Daland with 
consummate art, the high notes of his burly bass voice be- 
ing especially effective. New in the cast was the tenor 
Joern, who had hard work coping with the helmsman’s 
song, which is not quite as easy to sing as it looks or 
sounds. The choruses went excellently, and the orchestra 
was superb under Dr. Muck’s careful conductorship. 


se 


At the Theater des Westens, d’Andrade made two further 
“guesting” appearances in Berlin, the one as Don Gio- 
vanni in an otherwise so poor reproduction of Mozart’s 
chef d’ceuvre that no specified report is necessary. Last 
night’s performance of “The Barber of Seville,” however, 
is praised greatly by some of the local critics, and d’An- 
drade comes in for a good share of praise, he having been 
in excellent voice, and for his lively, interesting acting, as 
well as his “masterly treatment of the recitatives.” An- 
other guest was Max Pichler, of Frankfort on Main, who 
took the part of Almaviva, and whose voice is described as 
a good lyrical tenor, satisfactory in every respect, but ex- 
Mrs. Heymann-Goettinger, the third 
She 


traordinary in none. 
guest in the cast, I have heard several times before. 


to me. 
the first half of the second act. 


has a very sympathetic soprano voice, especially in the 
quite voluminous middle register, but her acting 1s not of 
the sort that would enable her to make the part of Rosina 
interesting from a purely histrionic viewpoint. 
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Thursday evening, at the Philharmonie, a concert was 
given for the benefit of the fund for a Lortzing monument. 
The Berlin Male Teachers’ Vocal Society, conductor Prof. 
Felix Schmidt; the Berlin Tonkuenstler Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Franz von Blon, and as soloists, Mrs. Schmidt- 
Koehne, chamber singer Karl Dierich, court opera singer 
Emil Stammer, and Alexander Heinemann and Alfred 
Michel, all had tendered their services for this worthy 
cause. The principal interest of a fairly large audience 
centred in the performance of a “Masonic Cantata” for soli, 
chorus and orchestra, by Lortzing, which had never be- 
fore been heard in public. This first reproduction of the 
work was prepared from parts copied after the original 
manuscript in the possession of the celebrated autograph 
collector Dr. Erich Prieger, in Bonn. This composition 
is now more than sixty years old, and was written for the 
centenary anniversary celebration of the Leipsic lodge, 
“Minerva of the Three Palm Trees,” on which occasion it 
was privately sung in the presence of about 700 Masonic 
brethren. According to Georg Richard Kruse’s (the well 
known Lortzing biographer) statement, this first and only 
private performance took place on March 20, 1841, at noon, 
in the Book Sellers’ Exchange, at Leipsic, under the 
Masonic conductor Helbig’s direction, while Ferdinand 
David, of the Gewandhaus, was the concertmaster. 
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As I reported in my last week’s letter, Siegfried Wagner 
conducted a concert for the benefit of Amalia Materna at 
Vienna a few days ago. The program, as originally an- 
nounced by the Vienna Philharmonic orchestra, however, 
did not suit young Siegfried and he refused to conduct 
the concert unless it was changed. It contained some ex- 
cerpts from “Parsifal,” which had to be eliminated before 
Siegfried Wagner would consent to take up the baton, even 
for her. sake who in 1882 had created at Bayreuth the part 
of Kundry and had sung it there ever so many times with 
the highest of artistic success. 

L. Karpath, a writer for the Neues Wiener Tageblatt, 
interviewed Richard Wagner’s son and heir in regard to 
his refusal to conduct the Parsifal excerpts and received 
from him the following reply: “You ask after the cause 
of my discomfort? Well, why should I not tell it to you. 
It was with pleasure that I came hither in order to show 
that at Bayreuth we know very well who has earned merit 
in behalf of our cause. It was not so easy for me to 
undertake this long trip this time. The preparations for 


this summer’s festival performances absorbed my whole 
time, I had to lay aside my composition. 


Now, however, 


I am all the more intently at work upon it. You don’t 


know what it means to lay aside for days a score upon 


which every fibre is bent. I am urgently longing to com- 


plete my third opera, indeed every hour now is valuable 


I have still so much to do, for I am only just past 
You will comprehend 
therefore that it must needs be something extraordinary 


which would take me away from my music desk. Naturally 


I should not like to boast in public of this fact, but if one 
feels inwardly that one is making a big sacrifice, one is 
doubly disgusted if afterward one is ever being attacked 
for it. You know best that ‘Parsifal’ was placed upon the 


program without my having been consulted on the subject 
beforehand. The consequence is that I had to take re- 
course to calling attention to the fact that our principles 


outside of Bay- 
It is being argued 
In mat- 


prevent me from performing “Parsifal’ 
reuth. For this I am being attacked. 
that I might have made an exception in this case. 


ters of reverence (Pietat) there are no exceptions! It 
was the decided wish of my father that ‘Parsifal’ should 
remain for Bayreuth. He knew only too well what he 
wanted. We, however, ‘comprehend the contents of his 
legacy and hence stick to it. I hear you urge the point 
that my father himself allowed some fragments from 
‘Parsifal’ to be performed in concert and that this can be 
done now also without the permission of Bayreuth. This 
is true. As regards the first point, my father had twenty 
years ago very valid reasons for granting liberty of per 
formance for some concert excerpts from ‘Parsifal.’ He 
did it with a heavy heart, against his own convictions, 
simply because these urgent reasons prevailed. They exist 
no longer today. Regarding the second point I want to 
affirm that I would not conduct anything from ‘Parsifal’ 
even if these old reasons were still alive. For years past 
these concert performances of scenes from ‘Parsifal’ have 
been a thorn in our flesh. We cannot prevent them, because 
the publisher owns legal rights of permission. But to de 
mand that I should offer my own hand to something that 
is considered profane by us, to a desecration of my father’s 
wishes, to demand this of me is simply absurd. Now I 
hear you say that scenes from other works of my father’s 
equally do not belong upon the concert platform and that 
nevertheless my father himself transplanted them there. 
How foolish! My father had to fight for a cause and that 
is an entirely different matter. With him it was the deed 
How much this was a horror to him all 
To 


of propaganda! 
those know who are familiar with the Wagner cause. 
day there is no further necessity for fighting, hence the 
other works of my father should have the same protection 
as ‘Parsifal.’ This, however, it is impossible to accomplish 
Therefore we must leave this to the good taste of others, 
and it is for them to decide whether it is serviceable to the 
purpose or not to allow the delivery of a scene from ‘Die 
Walkiire’ by singers in swallowtail coats. That I com- 
mitted the same misdemeanor last Friday night? Well, 
what else could I have done? I had to make some conces- 
sions. A sold out concert, a public that had been made 
curious, three days’ time only! Thus I decided in God's 
name for something which goes against the grain; I decided 
in favor of the lesser of two evils. I do not need to 
assure you that all the nonsensical stuff that has been 
ascribed to me and then was made the basis of attacks 
upon me was never uttered by me. What consoles me for 
all, these untoward circumstances is the behavior of the 
Vienna public which has ever been friendly and kindly 
disposed toward me. To the Vienna public I also owe 
these explanations.” 

Against concert performances of “Parsifal,” the writer 
of this budget waged war in the columns of THe Musica 
Courter when Siegfried Wagner could hardly button his 
clothes, and the first attempt of the sort was made in New 
York with the Oratorio Society at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The fight was then and has ever since been made 
on purely artistic and wsthetic grounds, and not on any 
monopolistic lines, such as after all, whatever he may say 
to the contrary, prevail at Bayreuth. Regarding the latter 
idea and the Wagner heirs’ fight to have the “Parsifal” 
monopoly prolonged after its legitimate finish in 1913, I 
am entirely in opposition to the endeavors of the monopo- 
lists, for I believe in a “Parsifal” not only for the operatic 
stage, but likewise in a “Parsifal” for the people! 
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Regarding the international music festival to be held 
here in connection with the unveiling of the Berlin Richard 
Wagner monument, in October, 1903, nothing definite has 
as yet been published as to the musical side of the pro- 
ceedings. The committee is first intent upon making the 
social side of the event as important as befits the occasion. 
A petition has just been handed to the Emperor in which 
he is asked to accept the protectorate over the affair 
Prince Ludwig Ferdinand of Bavaria has already tele 
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graphically declared his willingness to be enrolled among 
the members of the honorary committee. Of the Heredi 
tary Prince of Saxe-Meiningen and his wife, a sister of 
the Emperor, as well as the Chancellor Count von Buelow, 
I reported the same thing a few weeks ago. Besides these 
high personages the Princess von Hatzfeldt, the Duchess 
Trachenberg and Major General Count von Moltke have 
become members of the honorary committee, and so have 
the Ambassadors of England, Russia, Italy and the United 
States. Count Hochberg, general intendant of the royal 
theatres, has declared his readiness to co-operate with the 
committee and to give it all possible aid in the furtherance 
of its plans. Privy Councillor Professor Ende, who is the 
president of the monument committee’s technical branch 
and at the same time president of the Royal Academy of 
f the 


Arts, is member ex-officio. Of the other members < 
last named august body Professors Rudolf Radecke, Fred 
erick Gernsheim, Engelbert Humperdinck, Philipp Ruefer, 
Frederick E, Koch, Xaver and Philipp Scharwenka have 
all become members of the honorary committee, while 
Prof. Dr. Joachim, the head of the musical department oi 
the R. A. A., has so far withheld his name. This is con 
sequence with a vengeance. You all know what Shake 
speare Says about consequence 

A delegation of the committee has been sent to Paris 
to invite a number of prominent musical and official people 
to the unveiling festivities and also to bid them to enter 
their names in the International Honorary Committee 
[his delegation from Berlin is reported to be about to be 
received by President Loubet and by the Secretaries Del 
casse and Chaumie. 


= = 


Ernst Kraus, the heroic tenor of the Berlin Royal Opera 
has been nominated Chamber Singer by H. M. the Em 
peror of Germany. Whether the title will be of benefit to 
the tenor’s frequently hoarse vocal organ remains to be 


seen. 
e 


Liszt's legend of “St. Elizabeth” was performed in scenic 
representation at Leipsic last Sunday night for the first 
time in the Pleisse Athens. The house was sold out and 
the public very enthusiastic over the reproduction, which 
was effectively staged by first stage manager Goldmann, 
while Miss Korb sang the title part and Herr Hagel was 
the conductor. 
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As successor in the conductorship of the Court Or 
chestra of Meiningen in place of Generalmusikdirector 
Fritz Steinbach, who goes to Cologne, Dr. Dohrn, at 
present conductor of the Breslau Orchesterverein, has 


been selected 
eS & 


Callers at the Berlin headquarters of THe Musica 
Courter during the current week were Hugo Kaun, the 
famous composition teacher and composer; Arthur von 
Holwede, the director of Steiway & Sons’ piano factory 
at Hamburg; Mrs. Rae Wertheim and Miss Sada Wert- 
heim from Toledo. Ohio. The young lady, who for four 
years was a pupil of Ysaye at Brussels, is now studying 
the violin under the personal tuition of Prof. Dr. Joseph 
Joachim, which fact alone proves that she must be pos- 
sessed of considerable talent, for the master does not 
trouble himself about second rate violin pupils and medi- 
ocrities. Mrs. Dr. de Jong and Miss Annie de Jong, the 
wife and daughter of the well known music critic and 
Musicat Courier correspondent at The Hague. The 
young lady, who has for four years been studying the 
violin with Concertmaster Witek, of the Berlin Phil 
harmonic Orchestra, will give a concert of her own here 
next week. O. F. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR MUSIC. 


—_—+~- > — — 


Prof. Ernest R. Kroeger Appointed Director of 
Programs and Awards. 


[From the World’s Fair Bulletin.) 


HE appointment of Prof. Ernest R. Kroeger 
as Director of Programs and Awards for the 
World’s Fair Bureau of Music settles all 
questions as to broad gauge provision for the 
musical features of the World’s Fair. Profes- 
sor Kroeger has accepted the appointment 

with the distinct understanding that he shall have author 

ity to arrange a broader and more comprehensive scheme 
of musical features than was at first outlined for the Music 





Bureau, and to give due prominence to the artistic ele 
ments, Besides the popular brass band music and band 
contests, of which an abundant supply will be provided 
free, it is understood that Professor Kroeger is planning a 
eries of great orchestral and choral concerts by famous 
musical organizations, which will render the works of 
great composers under the batons of distinguished leaders, 
these concerts to be given in great auditoriums at popular 
prices not exceeding 50 cents. He proposes also to invite 
the world’s greatest organists to give recitals during the 
sition, not as free concerts, to be spoiled by crowding 

andconfusion,as at Buf 


exp 


falo, but as entertain 
ments costing enough 
to secure to the auditors 
a comfortable enjoyment 
of the recitals 

As director of the pro 
grams and awards he 
will have referred to 
him the programs of all 
the concerts to be given 
during the fair, and will 
either make the pro- 
grams himself or ap- 
prove such as are pro- 
posed He will also 
establish competitions in 





musical composition and 


ERNEST KROEGER 


rendering. His scheme 
of music for the exposition will include a liberal rec- 
ognition of St. Louis musical talent, it being one of 
his favorite ideas to create a fine orchestra of St. Louis 


performers, and to bring to the front whatever is best 


St. Louis vocal talent. As a member of the soloist 
and program committee of the Choral Symphony Society 
he is already at work on a program for the participation 
of that society in the dedication exercises on April 30 next. 

Prof. Ernest Richard Kroeger was born in St. Louis 


\ugust 10, 1862. His father was a native of Schleswig- 
0 1, end came with his parents to this country when 
jure a boy. He was renowned as a translator of German 
philosophical works, especially those of Fichte and Kant. 
He died in March, 1882, Professor Kroeger’s mother 
was born at Richmond, England, and is still living. His 
musical ability manifested itself at quite an early age, and 
he was placed under capable instructors on the piano and 
the violin. At the age of fifteen circumstances so shaped 
themseives that he was obliged to enter a mercantile 
career, For eight years he was connected with the whole- 
sale metal and hardware business, working hard during 
spare hours at his music. At the age of twenty-three he 
embarked upon his professional career, and has had un- 
interrupted success ever since as composer, pianist, or- 
ganist, conductor, lecturer on musical subjects and in- 
structor. His compositions are extensively published 
both in Europe and America, and have been performed 


by some of the leading orchestras, pianists and organists 
in the world. As a pianist Professor Kroeger has played 
upward of 400 standard works from memory in public 
rue Musica, Courier said of him: “His repertory is 
one of the most extensive of any pianist before the public, 
and includes all schools of piano composition Mr 
Kroeger’s interpretation is broadly intellectual. He is 
keenly analytical in his playing, especially in his astonish 
ingly clear treatment of polyphony. His technic is brilliant 
and easy, but never displayed at the expense of the poetic 
and emotional side of his work.” 

As an organist and choirmaster he has had a long expe- 
rience, and his excellent chorus choir of the Unitarian 
Church of the Messiah achieved a wide reputation for its 


rendition of standard works 


He has been conductor of 
the musical performances of the old McCullough Dra- 
matic Club, of the Amphion Club, a male chorus, and is 
now conductor of the Morning Choral Club, a ladies’ cho- 
rus of eighty voices, whose work is said to be equal to 
that of any similar organization in the United States. Pro 


fessor Kroeger’s services as an instructor are in great de- 


mand, and besides his private work he has been director 


if the College of Music at Forest Park University for fit 


a 





teen years. He was chairman of the executive committee 
of the Music Teachers’ National Association when it met 
in St. Louis in 1895, and his work in this capacity was so 
successful that he was elected president for the year 
1895-6. He was also twice chosen president of the Mis- 
souri State Music Teachers’ Association Professur 
Kroeger is a member of the New York and the Chicago 
Manuscript Societies; is a founder member of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists; is instrumental judge at the an 
nual Kansas State Musical Festival held at Hutchinson, 


and is a member of the Bach Gesellschaft at Leipsic 


Florence de Vere Boese. 


ISS FLORENCE DE VERE BOESE, the soprano 
assisted by Harriet Webb, dramatic reader, and 
Sergius Mandell, violinist, gave the following program at 


Sherry’s Tuesday evening, December 16 

Songs 
Widmung Schumann 
Das Veilchen Mozart 


Ungeduld Schubert 


Sarasate 


Violin, Zigeunerweiset 


Songs 


Chantez, Dormez Gounod 
Ben Bolt — 


Reading, from As You Like It Shakespeare 


Songs— 
A Little Thief Stern 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose Nevin 
Spring Song Pasca 
(Dedicat t Miss Boesé.) 
Florence de Vere Boesé 
Songs— 
The Serenade Schubert 
’Tis the Last Rose f Summe 
Florence de Vere Buoes 
Reading, As the Moon Rose Phelps 
Harriet Web 
Songs— 
Kathleen Mavourneen Crouch 
The Kerry Dance Molloy 
Florence de Vere Boesé 
Violin, La Folia (1653) Corelli 
Sergius Mandell 
Songs— 
I Cannot Sing the Old Songs 
Bergerette (eighteenth century) 
The Bloom Is on the Rye Sir Henry Bishop 


Loch Lomond (old Scotch song) 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 


Florence de Vere Boesé 
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LOS ANGELES NEWS. 





Los Anceves, Cal., December 10, 1902. 


pected & VENTER’S course of popular 
concerts was opened at Blanchard Hall last 
Saturday evening before a large audience. 
The program was given by Edward Baxter 
Perry, pianist, assisted by Mrs. Frank H. 
Colby, soprano, and Miss Estelle Heartt, con- 
Mr. Perry’s happy little narratives pertaining to 
whose works he played, or to the com- 


tralto. 
the composers 
positions themselves, or both, apparently shared as much 
attentive appreciation as did the playing of the pianist. 


While Mr. Perry can play with delightful grace some of 
the daintier things, he likewise plays with a firmuess, clear- 
ness and certainty that seem remarkable in view of his 
loss of sight. The singing by Mrs. Colby and Miss Heartt 
added delightfully to the program. The next concert will 
include as soloists Miss Eleanor Goodman, soprano; Miss 
Mary Chapman, contralto; Mrs. Tessie Cooke-Haskins, 
harpist; Miss Lalla Fagge, violinist; Miss Blanche Wil- 
liams, pianist; Johan Haae Zinck, tenor, and Walter Bar- 
Currier, baritone. 


es = 


ron Hastings 


Edward Baxter Perry, assisted by Mrs. Beatrice Hubbell 
Plummer, soprano; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto, and 
Johan Haae Zinck, tenor, appeared as the third event in 
the Imperial Course and played to an audience that filled 
Auditorium. Mrs. Plummer and Mr. Zinck are 
both recent comers to Los Angeles. The first from Chi- 
where she has had a very successful career as solo- 
ist, and her excellent voice has been heard with much 
satisfaction in Southern California recently. Mr. Zinck, 
the tenor, and his voice is a 
revelation to Los Angeles people. The whole program 
was an excellent one and the audience was thoroughly 


Simpson 


cago, 


comes from Copenhagen 


appreciative. 


Se = 


A pleasant musical event, and one apparently much en- 
joyed by the large and select audience at the Friday 
Morning Club last week, was the concert given by the 
Unity Church Quartet. The program included sacred 
numbers appropriate to Thanksgiving and also operatic 
and other secular numbers. The participants included 
Mrs. Frank H. Colby, soprano; Mrs. Alfred Glassell, con- 
tralto; Johan Haae Zinck, tenor; Charles A. Bowes, bass, 
and Frank H. Colby, pianist and accompanist. 


Ss = 
Franz Wilczek, the Austrian violinist, appeared in a 
recital November 26 and deepened the decidedly favorable 


impression he made at his initial appearance here. He 


was ably assisted by Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, 
soprano; Miss Katherine de Vere, pianist, and Miss 
3lanche Rogers, organist. Mr. Wilczek came here with 


very little heralding, but has given us one of the most 
artistic and thoroughly enjoyable musical treats of the 
season. 


eS & 


organists, including Miss 
F. Chase and W. H. 
the week, as 
The 


A number of Los Angeles 
Blanche Rogers, Frank H. Colby, W 


Thorley, made a trip to Redlands early in 


object of the trip was the inspection of the large Austin 
organ recently installed in the Redlands Congregational 
Church. The organ is a three manual instrument, excel- 
lent in tone quality, possesses several unique features and 
many commendable qualities which were much admired 
by the visiting organists. 
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Bernard Mollenhauer, violinist, will be the soloist at the 
Symphony concert Friday, December 12. Raff's “Leonore” 
Symphony, Dvorak’s “Slavic Rhapsody,” and the “Eg- 
mont” Overture will be the orchestral numbers. Mr. Mol- 
lenhauer will play the D minor Concerto by Wieniawski. 


SE & 


Blanchard & Venter have just signed a contract with 
Miss Esther Feé, of Chicago, for a tour of California 
during the early spring. Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, 
the celebrated soprano, has just completed a tour of the 
State under the same management with excellent success. 
The Eugene Cowles Concert Company, Edward Baxter 
Perry, the Euterpean Male Quartet and several other 
organizations are also traveling under their management 
at the present time. 








Elliott Schenck’s Compositions. 


OMPOSITIONS by Elliott Schenck were played and 
sung at a special concert given at the New York 
College of Music last Wednesday evening. The vocalists 
were Miss Selma Kronold and Edward Bromberg. The 
composer at the piano, David Mannes, violinist, and Hans 
Kronold, ’cellist, gave the instrumental numbers. The 
program follows: 
Sonata, A major, for violin and piano. 
Mr. Mannes and Mr. Schenck. 
Songs— 
Were That the Only One (MS.). . 
The Summer Sea. 
Love Me Forever. 
Go, Lovely Rose. 
Miss Selma Kronold. 
Violin soli— 
Slumber Song. 
Matins (MS.). 
Vespers (MS.) 
Mazurka. 
Mr. Mannes, 
Songs— 
Two Songs, The Unforgotten. 
I Turn My Eyes, O Love, to Thee (MS.). 
The Deep Sea Pearl (MS.). 
Panfilo’s Song (MS.). 
Over the Sea to Skye. 


Mr. Bromberg. 
’Cello solo, Legende. 
Mr. Kronold. 


A minor, for violin, ’cello and piano (MS.). 
Mr. Kronold and Mr. Schenck. 


Trio, 


Mr. Mannes, 


The Long and the Short of It. 


OW many inches taller does an actress grow during 
nine comic opera rehearsals? That is a conundrum 
which is bothering Miss Lillian Walbridge, the Dolores 
of one of the “Florodora” companies, who was engaged 
by Herman L. Roth for the principal part in “Boabdil,” 
and dismissed after nine rehearsals as being too tall for 
the part. Miss Walbridge believes she is no taller now 
than when she started in after Mr. Roth engaged her, so 
she has sought a lawyer in order to bring suit for breach 
of contract. 





CARL’S CHRISTMAS CONCERT. 





gpm dagene music of the past and present made 
% up the major part of the program of the organ 

concert given by William C. Carl in the “Old 
First” Church Tuesday evening, December 16. The choir 
of the church assisted the organist and musical director. 
The program follows: 


Overture, St. Cecelia’s Day...........ssseseeees 3 ....-. Handel 
Noél (A Christmas Fantasy)............... .«+++- Dubois 
(Dedi cated to Mr. ( ast. ) 


OGD enna scvccesede svecsees Guilmant 
Scotch style.) 


.»Widor 


.. Beethoven 


(An ancient Christmas Carol written in the 
Toccata from the Fifth Organ Symphony.... 
Aria and Chorus (The Praise of Music)......... 

Mrs, Elleen Fletcher-Caples and choir 

Idylle Piffaro (mew), requested..........csecccccescececceseccees Smith 

(The Piffaro is an old form of the oboe, still in use in Italy and 
the Tyrol and frequently heard in the streets of Rome at Christmas 
time.) 
ED Oe oc nccteencnsceccasicessrencese 
Three Christmas Carols— 

To Us Is Born Emanuel........... 


.. Bach 


.. Praetorius 


Silent Night, Holy Night...... , ae Ancient 
Baritone solo, Edwin Wi ilson, 
Hodie Christus Natus Est. betecceewe Sweelinck 


Choir of the ‘Old First (¢ basalt 
Rhapsodie Sur Les Cantiques Bretons 
(Rhapsody on Christmas Carols of Brit ttany.) 


-Saint-Saéns 


Te BE TS CO Ciiiss os cesacesccspecocccccsopensevess Car! 
Mrs. Caples, soprano solo; Mr. Gray, tenor solo; Mr. Wilson, 
baritone solo, and choir of the “Old First.” 

Christmas Organ Concerto.... oe .- Fischer 


(First performance in America.) 
The Scotch Christmas Carol by 
as number two and the Christmas 
thus making the order of the pieces more 
There is much that is fascinating in these 
most daintily and did Mr 
Another story is unfolded in the Toccata 


was played 
Dubois as 


Guilmant 
fantasy by 
number three, 
euphonious. 
and sympathetically 
Carl play them. 
from Widor’s Fifth Organ Symphony, and this the organist 
performed with al! the breadth and virility suggested by 
the music. The Idylle Piffaro, by Ernest H. Smith, heard 
at the recital given several weeks ago, was repeated Tues- 
It is a quaint little work and timely 
festive occasion. All of Mr. Carl’s in- 
The Fugue in D major played after 
and therefore will al- 
joyous Rhapsody by 
of Brittany 
the concert was 
Praise of Music,” 
Rev. Dr. Duf- 
before by the 


scores, 


day night by request. 
at this 
clude a Bach number. 
the Idylle is a model for all time, 
ways be played by organists. The 
Saint-Saéns the Christmas 
joyously played. The 
beautifully rendered. Beethoven’s “The 
and Mr. Carl's “Te Deum,” written for the 
field’s decennial last year, have 
choir, but never better than Tuesday night of last week 
The soloists, Mrs. Fletcher Caples, the soprano; Mr. Gray, 
the tenor, and Mr. Wilson, the baritone, sang excellently, 
and even higher praise is due the soprano, Mrs. Caples, for 


programs 


on carols was 


choral music at 


been sung 


her noble singing in Beethoven’s sublime music. The 
three Christmas carols were sung unaccompanied and 
once again there was evidence of training and musical 


quality uncommon even in this day of good choral singing. 


The Christmas Concerto by Carl Augusto Fischer, for 
organ, soprano and chorus, performed for the first time 
in America, is thoroughly German in style and color. The 
introduction, a pastorale, is played, and then follows the 
soprano solo, a slumber song of the Virgin. The finale 
is the chorus, “Vom Himmel hoch, da komm’ ich her,” 
recalls the old chorales of the Lutheran church. Mr, 
Fischer’s work is symmetrical and ony outlined and 
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written. Mr. Carl and his choir gave a beautiful per- 
formance. 

The personnel of the choir follows: 

Sopranos: Mrs. Ellen Fletcher-Caples, Mrs. Axel C. 
Hallbeck, Miss Ida N. Ryerson, Miss Addie N. Davis, 
Mrs. H. W. Tupman and Mrs. A. E. Koonz 

Contraltos: Miss Caroline M. Holmes, Miss Katherine 
Crownfield, Mrs. Lillie Triller and Miss Alice Elmore. 

lenors: Edward W. Gray, George Loring Moore, Robert 
S. Boyce and John A. Gallagher 

Bassos: Edwin Wilson, William B. Kelley, Lucien de 
Vannoz, Henry Johnson and Lawrence Montague 

Chis concert concludes the autumn series. In all, ninety- 
six free organ recitals have been given at the “Old First” 
Church since Mr. Carl assumed the musical directorship 
ten years ago. ‘lhe best local singers and instrumentalists 
and many visiting artists have assisted Mr. Carl in this 
splendid educational work. Thousands attend the re- 
citals every year, and as the time passes interest in the 
music increases From the far West and from other 
points Mr. Carl secures engagements and much of his 
fame has come through the semi-annual recitals (fall and 
Lenten) at the historic church, corner Fifth avenue and 
Twelfth street. 


The Right Kind of Singing. 
M Bans Montclair Herald recently published an interest- 
ing 


editorial on music in general and singing in 


particular Here are some of the be st passages: 














In some quarters the feeling prevails that leather lungs and the 
ability to produce notes as noisy as those of a steam piano are the 
requisite essentials. It is in order to combat this false idea that 
we devote a little space to the subject. The quintessence of the 
true quality of a singer's voice is shown in Shakespeare's lines: 
“Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets’ sinews.” In other words, 
the singer sl 1 first of all sess the artistic temperament. You 
cannot make a whistle out of a pig’s ear, and you cannot make a 
singer out of a chump. The lat produces a sort of music of the 
spears, f ach note runs throug! u. We have heard the ora 
torio of lijah” a score of times, with some of the greatest singers 
in the title role, and yet n ne pleased us so much as Gwilym 
Miles. Why? Because at the most dramatic places in the oratorio, 
instead of his voice thundering through the rafters, he suppresses it 
almost to a whisper The power and pathos are there, and the last 
time we heard him at Ocean Grove this summer you could have 
heard a pin drop anywhere in the vast auditorium. The great audi- 
ence was entranced, and when he finished there was a salvo of 
applause Other singers have bellowed like a bull or become 
human buzzsaws in trying to interpret these great climaxes The 
poet very truly i at fr strayed from heaven and ever 
since sighs for its first station. But singer very poorly expresses 
this conception of it when he brays and bahs and bleats and 
bellows at a 14 und pressure I conclude, the voice is the 
vehicle of sweet sounds, but the message it bears must spring from 





a singer wl has a s 


Mees to Conduct in January. 


RTHUR MEES will be the conductor of the second 

in the series of People’s Symphony Concerts to be 
given at Cooper Union Hall January 13, 1903. He will 
have under his charge the usual orchestra of fifty perform- 
ers, and the orchestral numbers will include the Weber 
overture to “Euryanthe,” Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony, 
the Waltz Movement from Volkmann’s “Serenade,” the 
March from Raff's “Leonore” Symphony and the In- 
troduction to the third act of Wagner’s “Lohengrin.” Miss 
Feilding Roselle, mezzo contralto, the soloist, will sing 
a recitative and aria from Gluck’s “Alceste” and a group 


ol songs. 
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ST. LOUIS. 





Sr. Louis, December 18, 1902. 
HURSDAY evening, December 11, the Choral- 
Symphony Society presented a program of pop 
ular orchestral and choral music at popular 
prices to an audience that filled the Odeon. The work 





of both orchestra and chorus was noteworthy for its ex- 
cellence. The program was as follows: 


Overture, Mignon ‘ , -.++. Thomas 
Orchestra 
Spinning Chorus, The Flying Dutchman Wagner 
Chorus and orchestra 
Aria, More Regal in His Low Estate (Queen of Sheba) Gounod 
Mrs. F. A. Bensberg and orchestra 
Gitanilla, Suite d’Orchestra Lacombe 
Orchestra 
Vorspiel and Bridal Chorus, Lohengrin Wagner 
Orchestra and chorus 
Schatz Waltz - ; .... Strauss 
Orchestra. 
The Rosy Morn Teschemacher 
Fair Jessie von Fielitz 
O, Komm, Mit Mir in Die Fruehlingsnacht van der Stucken 


Miss Adah A. Black 
Scene and Prayer, Regina Ceeli, from Cavalleria Rusticana. Mascagni 
Chorus and orchestra 
The next popular concert by the Choral-Symphony So- 
ciety will be a performance of Handel’s “Messiah” on 
Christmas night, December 25, with the chorus, orchestra 
and the following soloists: Miss Adelaide Kalkmann, 


soprano; Mrs. Oscar H. Bollman, contralto; George C. 
Carrie, tenor; William M. Porteous, bass, and Charles 
Galloway, organist. 
e- = 
\ few evenings ago Mrs. Nellie Allen-Hessenbruch 
gave a pupils’ recital of twenty-four numbers at the Con- 
servatorium to an audience that filled all available space. 
She was assisted by George C. Carrie, tenor, and Mrs 
Carrie, soprano, who contributed two solos and a duet 
The work of Mrs. Hessenbruch’s pupils was very credit- 
able. 
= = 
A recital was given Monday evening, December 8, at 
Memorial Hall, by Miss Vera Schlueter, assisted by 
George C. Carrie, tenor, and Miss Melanis Rihm 
= <= 


An interesting concert took place in the Odeon Tues- 
day evening, December 9, when Mrs. Ruby Shotwell 
Piper made her first appearance as a concert singer since 
her study in New York. Mrs. Piper was assisted by 
David Baxter, basso, and Bruno Steindel, ’cellist, of Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Steindel played the piano accompaniments 
for her husband. Mrs, Piper displayed a strong voice of 
large compass and power and pleasing quality. If one 
may judge from what her friends say—those who heard 
her before she studied in New York—she made remark- 
able progress while at the metropolis. She certainly sang 
with much dramatic power and displayed an artistic tem 
gain 
her a place among the best of our concert singers. Her 


perament which only needs proper development te 


two principal solos were the aria “More Regal in His 
Low Estate,” from the “Queen of Sheba,” by Gounod, 
and the well known aria from “Der Freischiitz.” 
eS = 
Friday evening, December 5, George C. Carrie, of this 
city, performed the role of Manrico in Verdi's “Il Trova- 








9 





tore” at a performance of the opera at the Joliet Theatre, 
Joliet, Ill., and, so it is said, made the success of the 
evening. Mr. Carrie is preparing for opera and expects 
to go to Europe at the end of the season to continue his 


studies 


The West Virginia University. 


YDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, dean 

of music connected with the West Virginia Univer 

sity at Morgantown, W. Va., has engaged John Porter 
Lawrence, of Washington, for an organ recital January 6 


»f the school 


Jenny Osborn for a ncert February 24, and the Steindel 
Concert Company, of Chicago, for May 4. Dean Wright- 
son has filled recital dates recently in Catneron, Salem, 


Weston, Clarkesburg, Fairmont and Parkersburg He 


gives a recital again in Fairmont December 31 and he gave 
one in Uniontown, Pa., December 12 

Miss Mabelle Constance Foster, Mr. Wrightson’s accom- 
panist in Chicago, has been engaged on the faculty at the 
West Virginia University and will teach piano and harmony 
and be the cho ac panist 

On December 1 the Choral Society of 160 members, 
the Glee Club of forty and the University Quartet, all 
under Mr. Wrightson’s direction, sang for the first time 
to an enthusiastic audience which packed Commencement 
Hall, holding 1,500 peopl 

Dean Wrightson is raising $100,000 by private subscrip- 
tion to build a new hool of music equipped perfectly in 
every detail It will be connected with the university 


During the Christmas vacation enlarged quarters will be 


added to the present school to accommodate the large in 


= 
crease oO! scholars 


Indian Gifts. 


i an me back the presents I lent you,” wrote the 
King of Saxony to tenor George Anthes, who 


recently broke his contract in order to sing at the Metro- 


politan Opera House In accordance with the r yyal re- 
quest Herr Anthes forthwith returned several orders and 
decorations which had been pinned on his coat by the 
Saxon King. The singer was also obliged to relinquish 
his title of “Royal Court Singer.” In conversation with 
reporters, Herr Anthes commented as follows upon his 

yyal patron’s presents: “As for those orders, I whistle at 
them. With them I am no better singer, and without them 
I am no worse singer. I shall be glad to exchange the 


title of ‘Royal Court Singer’ for that of plain American 
citizen.” All this shows Anthes to be a person of clear 


sion and common sense 


A Francis Walker Student. 
ioe ,UARD DE RESZKE, with his accustomed good 
nature ga 


ve audience the other day at the Gilsey 
House to a young lyric tenor who has recently begun 
professional study with Francis Walker. He is Julius 
Steiner, a Roumanian, with a voice of fine range and 
brilliant qual ty Mr. de Re ké received him most kindly, 


listened to him with critical attention, pointed out the 





need of careful tone pla and said he was evidently 
on the right course to attain it and to fit himself for 
operatic work. Mr. Steiner will be heard later at the 
Walker studio 
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MAGONDA, ...2.20. 


LAST SEASON SCORED BRILLIANT SUCCESSES IN EVERY CITY OF IMPORTANCE IN THE BAST, 
SOUTH, PACIFIC COAST AND CANADA, FROM OCTOBER 4, 1901, TO JUNE 25, 1902, INCLUSIVE. 
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Season 1903-1904 in England. 
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ORATORIO, FESTIVAL, CONCERT AND RECITAL DATES HOW BOOKING. 


Sole Management: 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 








“AT HOME” 








GEtrae: -DEVOEL, TOn0n, smc on. 
EDWIN ISHAM, Baritone, and BOSTON, MASS. 


Returning from notable ARTISTIC SUCCESSES in LONDON’S most EXCLUSIVE SMART SET. 
REPERTOIRE: Solos and duets of the very best ancient, modern, classical and popular songs. 








ORATORIO, CONCERT and RECITAL ENGAGEMENTS now booking. 


MUSICALES A. 


SOLE DIRECTION: LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


SPBCIALTY. 
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No. 50 Co-umBian Burtpinc, | Louis H. Eaton; St. Dominic’s Roman Catholic, under 
wan Peanceco, Cal., December 15, 1900 the direction of J. Stewart; St. Luke’s Episcopal, un- 
mam) HE Loring Club concert takes place December- der the direction of Wallace Labin; Grace Church (Epis- 
} 16. This is the second concert of the twenty- copal) and many others of minor importance. The 


sixth season, and an exceptionally fine program 





has been prepared which takes its character 
from the Christmas season. In addition to 
some Christmas carols an arrangement of the 
‘Cantique de Noél,” of Adolphe Adam, soprano solo and 


male chorus, orchestra, piano and organ, will be rendered. 
This has been specially prepared for this concert It 
a well known and familiar composition. Besides this there 
are several compositions which the club will perform for 
in addition to which the club 


is 


the first time at this concert, 


will render the “Prisoners’ Chorus,” “O What Delight,” 
from Beethoven's “Fidelio,” and Storch’s “Dearest, 
Awake,” in both of which the voices will be supported 

full orchestra. David Loring, the director, will lead the 


voices and conduct the concert. Miss Ruth Loring will 


preside at the piano and the soloists will be Mrs. Lillian 
Roeder-Apple, soprano; H. H. Barnhart, basso cantante; 
E. C. Boysen and Dr. Smith, tenors. 

J 


Ellery’s Italian band is playing a two weeks’ engagement 
at the Mechanics’ under the management of W. 
H. Kinross. The band is presenting fine programs, and the 


Pavilion, 


concerts are well attended. 
Following the lead some of the prominent libraries 


in the East, the Women’s California Club, headed by Mme. 
Emilia Tojetti, is moving in the same direction. The 
is to have a department of musical works available for 


The 


isa 


idea 
the 
cause is certainly a worthy 
Madame’ Tojetti The 
has just won the fight to preserve Tele 
uur oldest 


music student of our city. 


one, and earnest worker. 
California Club 
graph Hill from destruction, as it is one of 


than likely that this 


very 


and 
most valued landmarks, and it is more 


new movement will be carried to ultimate success. 


as _-* 
i ve 


Xavier Mifret, a former pupil of Sir Henry Heyman, has 


returned from his studies in Paris, and recently gave a 
concert in Steinway Hall. Mr. Mifret met with success 
from the moment he set foot in Paris. He was at once 
admitted to the first class, and during his sojourn there 


won many medals for excellence in his art. Sir Henry 


can boast of having not a few of his pupils accepted in the 


best violin schools of Europe, going direct from his in- 


struction to that of European tutors 
eS es 


choirs that preparing special music for Christ- 


Trinity Episcopal Church, under the direction of 


The 


mas 


are 


are: 


churches of Oakland and Alameda are also making a 
speciai effort in this direction. Christmastide in San Fran- 
cisco usually offers so much in the way of musical attrac- 
tions in the churches it became a difficult matter for one 
unattached to any special congregation or parish to 
choose between them. It is generally an utter impossibil- 
for any but pewholders even get standing room 
at Grace Church. There will be some fine music Christ- 
nias Day in all of the above mentioned places. William 
Holt has charge of vested choir of Grace Church, 
which is one of our wealthiest parishes. 

The Junior Saturday Ciub, of Sacramento, met Saturday 
at Kohler & Chase Hall and enjoyed a very 
interesting afternoon. A fine program was rendered by 
the following young musicians: Estelle Burns, Ethel Fred- 
ericks, Lillas Swanston, Irma Hoffelt, Geraldine Smith, 
Margurite O’Brien, Edna Woods, Alma Eldred and Ethel 
Backrath, Mrs. A. WEDMORE JONES 


ity to 


the 


afternoon 





NOTICES. 


the soprano, has had many prom- 
this in 





LOUISE B. VOIGT 
OUISE B, VOIGT, 
inent and 
various parts of the country, 


successful engagements season 
and herewith are reproduced 
some of her notices: 

with an excellent voice, 
“Oberon.”—The Press, 


The soloist was Louise B, Voigt, soprano, 


heard to splendid advantage in an aria from 


Philadelphia. 
Madame Voigt, in the earlier part of the concert, gave gq very 
dignified and effective delivery of “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” 


in the true declamatory style that it demands and with a clear and 


resonant voice.—The Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


heard the well known aria of Recia, 
She possesses a good soprano voice, which 


skill.—The Record, Philadelphia. 


Miss Voigt also 
from Weber’s “Oberon.” 


she uses with considerable 


was In 


“QO Ocean,” from “Oberon.” The singer 


sings with taste and intelligence, and 
applause.—The Philadelphia Gazette. 


Miss Voigt sang the aria, 
possesses a noteworthy voice, 
consequently earned animated 


Miss Louise B, Voigt was again on the Harmonie stage as a solo- 


ist, and she showed clearly that her voice has lost nothing in power 
and sweetness since she was here a year ago. Her chief number 
on the program was the scene and aria from Weber’s “Oberon,” 


the stirring tribute to ocean, which Miss Voigt gave with a wonder- 
fully free and admirably modulated voice. She was enthusiastically 
received by the audience and the society.—Detroit Free Press. 


third number 
“Oberon.” Mr. 


Miss Voigt sang the mighty aria from 
Koemmenich has earned for himself the 


As the 
Weber's 






hearty thanks of all in making us acquainted with this artist. A 
powerful organ, or beautiful color and great dramatic strength, 
united with an excellent school, are possessed by Miss Voigt, who 
carried her audience by storm. Her voice is entirely even, over two 
octaves, and is of especially beautiful tonal color.—The Philadelphia 
Demokrat. 


Miss Voigt, with a silvery clear, dramatic soprano, is not un- 
known to Detroit Harmonie members, inasumuch as she last season 
gathered laurels here, It astonishing the ease with which she 
climbs the highest registers of the voice and sings the high C. Her 
strength lies in the dramatic, in which she can utilize all the force 
of her magnificent voice; at the same time she is able to interpret 
the lyric and playful. The latter was forced to contribute 
applause—two charming little encores.—Detroit 


1s 


she in 
response to stormy 
Evening Post. 
Miss Louise B, Voigt, the soprano soloist, who has a magnificent 
was enthusiastically received, and her rendition of 
”* was sung in splendid voice and warmly encored.— 


stage presence, 
“O Hall of Song 
Wilkesbarre Daily News. 


Miss Voigt is possibly the most successful soloist that the society 
She has a fine presence. Last night she wore an 
and was altogether as pleasing to the eye 
in the pure soprano realm 
In 


has ever engaged. 
evening costume of black, 
Her range 
with power and sweetness, 


as her voice was to the ear. 
is ample, and she enacted a ( 
harshness or painful effort she never showed 


and 


alt. 
fact, She has a voice 
of 
pression with the trinity 
most eloquent. The Mozart 


round, thrilling carrying power, she made the deepest im 


of lyrics in the second part. Here she was 
aria was a revel of arabesque and ca 
denza, all of which she carried off with credit and fluency. Miss 
Voigt among other things showed a great eloquence in finales. Her 
finale in the second number, taking a fifth above, before descending 
and ending on the tonic, was thrilling, but this was not the only 
time she thrilled her auditors.—Wilkesbarre Record. 


number Recia's Scene and Aria from von Weber's 
“Oberon,” a very difficult work, was not difficult 
for Miss Voigt, who created the greatest of enthusiasm by her mag 


nificent rendering of the very technical passages and the wonderful 


The next was 


which, however, 


coloring shown.—Hoboken Observer 


It would be rather difficult to say who of the participants did the 
best, inasmuch as all did their very best; the stars of the evening, 
however, were the eminent artists Louise Voigt and Herr Antoi. 
Schott. Miss Voigt is a dramatic soprano of unusual talent, and 
sang most brilliantly the unusually difficult “Oberon” aria, with 
astonishing verve and surety. The tone quality of the voice, even in 


the highest registers, quite took her hearers by storm.—The Evening 


Staats Zeitung. 


Among the first to be named is Miss Voigt, with whom the public 
acquainted through her singing at noteworthy concerts, The 
young lady understands make the of her mighty 
voice, and her method enables her to be placed in the same category 
She sang the grand aria 


is well 


how to most 


with our most prominent concert singers. 


from Mozart’s “Entfiihrung’’ charmingly, beautifully and with her 
enunciation (she is a bern American) there is no fault to find. Add 
to this that her personal appearance wins at once, then one under 
stands the reason of the storm of applause which followed her tem 
peramental singing.—The New York Staats Zeitung. 


CALVE IN ‘‘LA CARMELITE.”’ 


December 15 there was produced at the Théatre de 


N 
O l’Opéra Comique, “La Carmélite,’ 
comique in four acts and five scenes, by Catulle Mendés, 
the music by Reynaldo Hahn. Mme. Calvé made a great 
Of the music Pierre Veber, the 


Paris, an “Opera 


success in the title role. 
Parisian critic, says: 

‘*La Carmélite’ has a soft charm, which finally annoys. 
Another fault is graver. At times Hahn miraculously im- 
itates ancient music; at times he follows his personal in- 
spiration, which is the M. Massenet’s. Continual 
discord results. The orchestration is rather clever, but 
lacks variety. Yet this music will please sensitive souls— 
and women. The first two tableaux are amusing and 
chatoyant and full of juvenile grace. A love duo in the 
third act pleased greatly, and there was a pretty song in 
the fourth. To sum up, the impression was good. One 
felt that a more alert hand had caught Massenet’s violon- 


Same as 
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Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. , contralto; Elizabeth D. 
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Estelle Liebling With Sousa. 


Estelle Liebling, the coloratura soprano, has just finished with Sousa and his Band their twelfth Trar 
On the strength of her great success the singer was engaged for Sousa’s 


New York in August and has since then sung 





at 197 concerts. 


European tour, and today, December 24, she will sail for London with the organization. 


Edward, President Loubet and Emperor William. 


press notices and herewith appended : 


Golden voiced Estelle Liebling has been heard in Pittsburg. The 
New Exposition management promised its patrons a vocal star of 
first magnitude, and of been spell- 
bound by the Wednesday 
evening are a unit in declaring that faith has more than been kept 
with the public. Music Hall jammed last night when 
she appeared to sing the famous Beil Song fr “Lakmé.” Rap 
“Die Nachtigall,” in which she 
voice.—Pittsburg Press. 


the tens thousands who have 


perfection of her vocal powers since 


was again 
ym 
turous applause brought as encore 
marvelous 


revealed new beauties of her 


triumph.—New York World. 


She achieved a notable 


Her 


and 


Miss Liebling took by storm 
conjured up visions of Melba 


Estelle Liebling is a superb artist, with a voice that reaches with 


Exposition patrons singing 
I J g 


the great Sembrich, Eames. 


ease high F sharp, and has a quality that absolutely ravishes 
throughout the entire compass.—Pittsburg Press. 

Estelle Liebling is one of the world’s really great coloratura 
sopranos.—Pittsburg Presbyterian 

Miss Estelle Liebling sang “Thou Brilliant Bird,” from “The 
Pearl of Brazil,” with unusual forcefulness Ihis aria is a wonderfu 


study in contrasts, yet in its closing measures it was impossible t 


distinguish between the flute and voice notes in the obligato part 
For encore she sang an exquisite “Nightingale Song,’ by Alabieff, 
in which the trills were done delightfully.—Boston Globe, 

Miss Estelle Liebling’s singing of the Mad Scene from “Lucia 
with the flute obligato was exquisitely sweet. The trills and broker 
cadences were delicately given, the flute and voice in perfect har 
mony. Miss Liebling displayed unusual repression in her art. She 





keeps her velvet tones down to the soft shading of the 


never guilty of striving for effect.—San Francisco Bulletin 








Estelle Liebling scored a tremendous hit.—New York Evening 
Journal. 
The addition of Miss Estelle Liebling to Mr. S 
proven a master stroke that apparently as been 
the full by the 50,000 pecple wl for past 
crowded Music Hall to suffocation. The applause « 
evening for her superb work in the Mad Scene fr 


indeed an f the 





eloquent testimonial impression 


He 








made upon Pittsburg hearts r encore number, The Nightin 
gale,” brought such applause as is seldom heard in any concert 
hall the world over.—Pittsburg Po 

Miss Liebling, the soprano soloist, proved a delight to her hear 
ers. She has perfect enunciation, a strong and absolutely certain 
voice, without a note cf hesitation in it, with no effortfulness dis 
cernible, and with power to h the sympathies. It is graced by 
the charm of a fine style—in fact, we have heard very few sopranos 
as brilliant as this one who were equally suited for the concert 
stage. The quality of her voice is fine, it is rich, carrying and wit! 
no perceptible thinness. The very long and intricate “Thou Brilliant 


Bird” was sustained to the last note with perfect ease and unbroken 
enthusiasm. The effect of the 
Record- Union. 


number was wonderful.—Sacramento 


Miss Estelle Liebling, the sopranc, was a delight. Prepossessing 
she completed her conquest of her audiences 


Cleveland Leader. 


personally, with bril 


liant renditions of her solos 

In Estelle Liebling was high splendidly 
equipped for the concert stage. Bird,” 
from David's “Pearl of Brazil,” as it has not been sung in Roches- 
ter since Marie Decca sang it here in the days when Sousa appeared 
at the head of the United States Marine Band. Miss Liebling’s 
clear and pure and simply ideal in 
that formed the 
is a treat to hear this 


presented a 
She sang “Thou Brilliant 


soprano 


voice is of tremendous range, 
its execution of the brilliant 
chief part of her selections last evening. It 


passages in altissimo 


singer conclude a brilliant and lengthy cadenza absolutely true to 
key. That is something some singers never learn to do.—Rochester 
Herald. 


Miss Liebling has a remarkably sympathetic voice of wide range 
New York Dramatic Mirror. 


and exquisite clearness 


Miss Estelle Liebling won resounding applause for her song, the 
“Lucia.”” Miss Liebling is gifted with a 
She has all the range that is neces 


famous Mad Scene from 
soprano voice of fine quality. 
sary for opera.—San Francisco Call. 

is marked by 


She has a voice of velvety quality. Her singing 


exquisite care and technical excellence, and it is difficult to find a 
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note faultily taken. Her encore was equally charming, revealing 
Miss Liebling to be a true artist.—San Francisco Evening Bulletin. 


Exceptionally sweet soprano voice, with high tones clear as crys- 


tal.—Tucson (Ariz.) Citizen 

Estelle Liebling’s voice is a rich and well trained dramatic 
soprano. While Miss Liebling’s voice is distinctively dramatic in 
character, her selections were coloratura. They included the Mad 
Song from “Lucia” and Ophelia’s Song in “Hamlet.” Miss Lieb- 


good, hence her really excellent 


high 


ling’s training has been extremely 
the 
St. 


execution of staccato runs and brilliant tones in these 


compositions. Paul Dispatch 


Miss Estelle Liebling rendered “Thou Brilliant Bird,” from “The 


Pearl of Brazil.”” This number is an aria giving exquisite oppor- 





Este..e LIesiinc. 


tunities. Miss Liebling possesses a flexible voice of great range 


and she met every demand, her coloring of the work being perfect. 
Boston Traveller. 


Miss her echo of the 


flute obligato rivaling a nightingale in sweetness of melody.—Quincy 
(Ill.) Journal 


Liebling’s voice entranced her listeners, 


Her voice was of magnificent quality, pure, vibrant and sweet. 
with a peculiar flute like quality that was especially noticeable in 
the many pianissimo passages. It showed remarkable carrying 


power, even the faintest notes and the lowest tones being distinct} 
heard at the extreme corners of the large hall.—Pittsburg Times 


Miss 


coloratura sopranos of the 


Estelle Liebling, of New York, is one of the most finished 
present day. Miss Liebling’s first appear- 
ance on Wednesday evening last recorded a triumph that was little 
short of sensational. The ravishing beauty of her voice in every reg- 
ister, her faultless execution, her perfect intonation and her tempera 
mental interpretations won the complete sympathy and devotion of 
her audience.—Pittsburg Index. 

A remarkable voice of great facility and range.—Chicago Daily 
News. 





Miss Estelle Liebling demonstrated the possession of a wonder 
fully clear and well modulated voice, which she evidently knows how 
to use. Her soprano solo, “Thou Brilliant Bird,” from “The Pearl 





1902-1903—For Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio. 


At random some short excerpts are selected from 


vealed the rare quality of her higher notes 





-ontinental tour. Miss Liebling left 





Special concerts are to be given before King 
Estelle Liebling’s recent American 


of Brazil,” was admirably rendered and she was enthusiastically 


recalled.—Milwaukee News. 


A soprano solo was rendered with beautiful effect by Miss Estelle 


Liebling, who has a wonderful voice, over which she has remark- 
able control.—Rochester Union 

Miss Estel!e Liebling, soprano, sang Sousa’s “Maid of the 
Meadow,” filled with vocal gymnastics, which the singer took with 






confidence and extreme skill. Her voice is remarkably pure.—-Chi 
cago Inter-Ocean 

The story of last night's concert would be but half told without 
reference to Miss Estelle Liebling, the solo artist of the evening. 
She has the artistic temperament, is magnetic, is endowed with a 
pure soprano voice of exceptional range and adequate power and 
is blessed with a most attractive stage presence. Jn her singing 
she displayed warmth, refinement and finesse. No singer who has 
appeared in Indianapolis for many seasons has more easily and 
ompletely captivated her audience.—Indianapolis Sentinel, 


with a high, 
well trained 


Liebling is a true 

capable of brilliant n, and 
I 

She was recalled so insistently after sing 


Miss Estelle oratura 
and 


thoroughly at command, 


soprano 


even voice, executi 











ng Sousa’s “Maid of the Meadow” that bowing thanks would not 
serve. She had to sing bon n.—Chicago Chronicle 

Estelle Liebling is established. She is without doubt one of the 
sweetest sopranos on the stage today and has had the finest of cul 
ture Sutte (Mont.) Inter-Mountain 

Miss Liebling’s voice and artistic powers grow with repeated 
hearings, and enthusiast as was her first reception it has been 
paled by the ovations tendered her since. Her technic and intona 
tion are flawless, while the quality of her voice is of that rich yet 
penetrating quality that fairly eats its way into the heart and sets 
t all aflame.—Pittsburg Post 

Estelle Liebling revealed a \v r f remarkable cultivation and 
flute like ty in its upper registe Denver Republican 

Miss Estelle Liebling was heard the Indian Bell Song,” from 
Delibes’ “Lakme,” and ] 1 Br ant Bird from David's “Pearl 
{ Brazil,” whic reveale [ ¢ f beautiful quality, very 
flexible and of remarkable ange and tonal | ty. She is an adept 
at coloratura work, and her staccat s exceptionally limpid and 
brilliant Louisville Commercia 

Of the soloists, Estelle Lic ng, the soprar made a distinct 
sensation. Her voice has an almost perfect clearness and purity 
Des Moines Register 

The feature of the program was the soprano, who, besides show 
ng a we cultivated, fresh and musica ¢, also evinced the 
rarer ality f a distinct and clear enunciation.—Los Angeles 
Herald 

Mr. Sousa’s chief soloist this season is Miss Liebling. She has a 
clear, high soprano, capable of very beautiful modulations within 
a large range.—Kansas City Times 

Estelle Liebling is the best soprano that has ever accompanied 
the band. She has a voice of great power and range, flexible in 
coloratura and under perfect control. Her performance was bri 
liant.—Providence (R. 1.) Journal. 

Estelle Liebling has a pure, sweet, high voice, with an apparently 
mitless upper register. Her very highest notes are sweet and pure 
musical tones—neither shrieks nor whistles—and she produces them 
so effortlessly as to suggest an impression that the only reason she 
doesn’t go a couple of octaves higher is the fact that the composer 
hasn’t written any higher notes for her to sing. She sang against 
a flute obligato and triumphantly passed that test of correct intona 
tion. She pleased the audience greatly. No number on the pro- 
gram was more heartily applauded than the soprano solo.—Rochester 


Democrat. 


Estelle Liebling’s voice is all gold.—Pittsburg Chronicle and Tele 
grapt 

Estelle Liebling, the soprano, has a remarkably sympathetic col 
orature soprano voice of wide range and a most exquisite bell like 
clearness. She sang a selection from Delibes’ “‘Lakmé” and the 


superb “Thou Brilliant Bird,” from the “Pearl of Brazil,” which re 
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MUSIC IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


——EEE 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., December 15, 1902. 


HE Ladies’ Thursday Musicale holds its last meeting 
» before the holiday vacation Thursday morning at 10 

o'clock at the Unitarian Church. A miscellaneous 
program has been prepared which includes the following 
numbers: Piano Concerto, op. 54, Schumann, orchestral 
parts at second piano by Mrs. Charles Donnelly; song, 
“Madrigal,” Homans, “So Dear,” Chaftins, Mrs. E. W. 
French; piano, Rondo Capriccioso, op. 14, Mendelssohn, 
Miss Margaret Pettersen; aria “Herodiade,’ Massenet, 
Mrs. M. O. Graves, St. Paul; piano prelude in C major 
and G minor, Fantaisie Impromptu, Chopin, Miss Lillian 
Lawhead; songs, group, Vannuccini, Miss Gertrude 
Hale; piano, violin, ‘cello, Scotch Symphony, Mendels- 
sohn, Miss Blanche Strong, F. M. Christiansen, Miss 
Eulalie Chenvert, Carlo Fischer. 


=e <= 


Miss Celeste MacPhee and Crosby Hopps will sing a 
duet in the Church Sunday 
morning, and Miss Sophie Wilkins, of Des Moines, will 


Lyndale Congregational 


give the offertory solo. In the evening “The Radiant 
Morn” will be sung by the full choir. 
Ss & 
The Philharmonic Club will give a special concert 
Christmas night, presenting “The Messiah,” at the Swe- 


dish Tabernacle. The club has engaged Miss Helen 
3uckley, of Chicago, who is well known in Minneapolis; 
Miss Sue H. Furbeck, the contralto, also from Chicago; 
Edward C. Towne, tenor, and Gustave Holmquist, bass. 
Danz’s Orchestra will assist in making the performance a 


suct 
Ss & 

Carl Riedelsberger will play the Andante from Men- 

delssohn’s Concerto and Chopin’s Nocturne, op. 9, at the 


Church of the Redeemer Sunday evening during the 
special musical program the choir gives before the ser- 
mon. 

J €& 

Miss Esther Osborn has been engaged as soprano in 
the Plymouth Church choir, 

Ss <& 

Under the auspices of the department of music a morn- 
ing musicale will be given at the chapel of the State 
University Friday, December 19. This choral class, un- 
der the direction of Emil Ober-Hoffer, will make its first 


the program is as follows: 
choral 


appearance at that time anc 
to 
(mixed chorus of seventy voices), a capella; piano solos, 
No. 3, Beethoven; Lieb- 
estraum, Nocturne, No. 3, Liszt, Miss Margret A. Gil- 
more; anthem, “The Radiant Morn,” Woodward, choral 
accompaniment of piano and string orches- 
selected, Carlo Fischer; Latin motet for 
Gounod, 


‘Farewell the Forest,” Mendelssohn, class 


Sonata, op. 31, Scherzo, 


with 


class 
tra; ’cello solo, 
oprano solo, chorus and orchestra, “Gallia,” 
Miss Mabel Rounge, soprano, choral class and orchestra. 
Emil Ober-Hoffer, director, and Miss Margret A. Gil- 
more, accompanist. 


Carlo Fischer, the Minneapolis: ’cellist, and a member 


cale given at the home of Miss Katherine Gordon, of St. 
Paul. His technic is good and he has a beautiful tonal 


quality. 
tt 


The Yale Glee, Banjo and Mandolin Club will add 
much to the holiday pleasure. Mrs. George Partridge 
will give a tea for the men Friday afternoon, December 
26, and after the concert in the evening there will be a 
reception at the home of F. B. Semple. The concert will 
be given at the Plymouth Church and the proceeds will 
go to the fund for needy students. 


es << 


The Katherine Ridgeway Concert Company will give 
the fourth entertainment in the Y. M. C. A. course 
at the association hall Tuesday evening. Besides Miss 
Ridgeway there are in the company two singers, George 
W. Jenkins, the tenor of Dr. Meredith’s Church, in Brook- 
lyn, and Percy Fenton Hunt; also Miss Agnes C. Fareril, 
a piano soloist. 

HS & 


Fraulein Schen Rene gave a delightful musicale at her 
on Grove place and entertained about seventy 
guests. Miss Helen Hall was the guest of honor. The 
program was a delightful one and included “The Persian 
Garden,” sung by Miss Hall, Miss Inez Davies, Scott 
Woodworth and Richard Woodworth. Miss Frances 
Vincent and Miss Belknap sang solos. C. H. SAVAGE. 


home 


Suzanne Adams, East and West. 


ME. SUZANNE ADAMS, the young prima donna, 
is coming into her own this season. Her recital 
tour thus far has been a series of triumphs for her, and 
her beautiful voice has delighted audiences and critics in 
all cities. Additional press notices follow: 
Adams is a beautiful woman and a singer of charming 
personality, with a phenomenally high 
tonal quality and even throughout all its register. She sings with 
artistic dignity, and sincerity. In the florid 
tions the daring of her coloratura was remarkable, and the loveliness 
and brilliancy of her singing throughout the evening created warm 
It was an exposition of what perfection means in vocal 


Madame 


voice of range, beautiful 


nobility more selec 


enthusiasm. 
art.—The Troy Daily Press. 


Adams is a beautiful with a profile 


She has a voice of brilliancy, power and phe- 


Madame superbly woman, 
that suggests Duse. 
nomenal high tones, and a technic that is exquisite in its accuracy 
in trills and the operatic work.—The 


Argus, Albany. 


gorgeous superfluities of 


Madame Adams has a soprano voice particularly pure and in 
many respects remarkable. She has a faultless command of the 
technics of her art, from the primary matter of voice production 
to the elaboration of vocal flights; she has a keen sense of char- 
acterization, an unfailing adherence to the esthetic phases of sing 
ing, all so subtly woven into a beautiful web that the threads are 
invisible.—The Troy Record. 


She sings Brahms better than any soprano we have heard except 
Nordica.—St. Louis Republican. 





Hartmann and Royalty. 

RTHUR HARTMANN played recently in Baden- 
Baden, Germany. He was invited to the palace, 
where the Grand Duke and a number of royal visitors 

were delighted with his violin performances. 
The Grand Duke conversed for over an hour with the 
intellectual young artist and on his departure presented 

him a valuable piece of jewelry. 


AUSTIN, TEX., NOTES. 


Austin, Tex., 


HE Hamlin-Furbeck-Van Oordt-Seeboeck Concert 
Company appeared at Hancock’s Opera House 
December 11 under the auspices of the Matinee 

Musical Club. Madame Furbeck easily won the greatest 
applause. rich and well and she 
sings with the most perfect case. 
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The Matinee Musical Club gave an open meeting at the 
First Presbyterian Church November 22. The program 
was arranged as a celebration of St. Cecilia’s Day, and 
was rendered in a most artistic manner. The organ is one 


December 12, 1902. 


Her voice is rounded, 


of the best in the city, and when handled by such artists 
as Mr. and Mrs. Collins was a rare treat to all. 
The program was as follows: 
Paper, “Dryden’s Ode to St. Cecilia.” 
Miss Rutherford. 


DIE «cscs vuubadaaanpeiesh bende tieedtaaimaenns bau Godard 
th «ED, |... anawecunaseens msdie ge ceepestuebows Wagner 
H. Guest Collins. 

Beyond the Gates of Paradise nian endnb idéevetidipaeadphews Gray 

Mrs. Baxter. 

CE, WEE WI aint ete oa ci enue ge siboapaeaneiaen Liddle 
Mrs. Lynn Hisnter. 

Sn, ee ee Ge EG... ns punebanocadeseeedséooreess —_—— 

Misses Pfaefflin and Rutherford. 

Bee Tele CE Lack Bae Bei ccccdspccesscccecsecccsse Gounod 
Miss Ada Louise Bell, 

> Bees DeeR Die WA cncwnsccasvctecceces Bracket 

Mrs. Caswell. 


Scotson Clark 


Wisley 


Chorus of Angels........... 
Offertory 


This club now has its headquarters at the residence of 
Mrs. Lynn Hunter, making a most delightful place of 
meeting. The last program was given at that place De- 
cember 6, the subject being “Present 
Those on the program were Miss Aden, Miss Wroe, Mrs. 
J. H. Maxwell, Miss Mood, Miss Mamie Begley, Mrs. 


Haynie, Miss Pfaefflin, Mrs. Haggerty and Miss Bewley 

Andreas Dippel appeared at the University Auditorium 
November 27, under the auspices of the university soci 
His a romance from “The 
Huguenots” 


Day Composers.” 


were 
“La Serenata.” 
Luta Bew.ey. 


best numbers 


and 


eties. 
Tosti’s 





Good Music in Paterson. 


HARLES GILBERT SPROSS, the organist of the 
Second Presbyterian Church at Paterson, N. J., gave 
a number of special musical services at the church during 
the autumn. At one of his services Edward F. Barrow, 
the young English tenor, sang “I Do Not Ask, O Lord,” 
a new song by Mr. Spross with ’cello obligato by Victor 
Sorlin, of the Mendelssohn Trio Club. Mr Spross is the 
pianist of the club and he is equally skillful as a performer 
on the piano as on the organ. 
Mr. Spross has arranged a fine program of Christmas 
music for next Sunday. Mr. Barrow will sing solos. 





Sauer Decorated. 
HE Grand Duke of Hesse has conferred upon Prof. 
Emil Sauer, director of the Vienna Conservatoire, 
the distinction of knight of the Order of Merit, with the 
first class cross of Philip the Generous. 





of the Northwestern faculty, played recently at a musi- 
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HOCHMAN’S WESTERN 
> 

RTHUR HOCHMAN’S Westefn tour has been suc- 

cessful. In the large cities where he played he was 

at once re-engaged for a second appearance. His more 


TOUR. 


interesting criticisms follow 

In the first place he has interpretative individuality—no one not 
calling that precious dower his own could hold his hearers in ab 
solute silence as did he many times during the afternoon. He 
delivers everything in a manner and style distinctly his own, and 
he is still evidently artistically sincere and earnest in all he does; 
he always interests, even though he may not invariably convince. 

His touch is remarkably soft and singing in sustained work and 
of exquisite clearness and crispness in rapid passages, his trill and 


scales are crysta 


line, and it is only when octaves and chords in 
quick successive fortissimo are demanded that his strength seems 
inadequate. He has good rhythmic sense save when his love for 
rapidity carries him beyond his fingers’ capabilities, and imagina 
tion and temperament he possesses in abundance 

Rarely have the Tschaikowsky Theme and Variations been played 
with neater style, with more fantasy, better sense of proportion and 
more attractive technical clarity than he gave them. The encore 
was a dainty bit exquisitely given, the Alceste Caprice was full of 
capricious spirit and surprises, and the Brahms Melodie was read 


with a simplicity and musical straightforwardness that made it 


eminently effective and satisfying.—Chicago Tribune November 


24, 1903. 


The pianist of the occasion, Arthur Hochman, who was heard for 
the first time in Chicago, is a youthful, not to say boyish, look 
ing player, but he revealed a degree of technical skill, of poetic 
style and genuine interpretative intelligence and feeling rare even 


among quite noted players of much more mature years After a 





finished interpretation of Tschaikowsky’s Theme and Variations he 
was enthusiastically recalled, responding with an unrecognized 
prece, and again after an astonishingly facile and impetuous per 
formance of the popular Sixth Rhapsody of Liszt he was ap 
plauded till he responded with the familiar Mendelssohn “Wedding 
March,” played in brilliant style Perhaps his most artistic work 
was in more delicate and airy compositions, of which the Brahms 
Melodie was a delightful example, and in these he displayed a 
genuine singing touch, unmistakable poetic feeling and, for so 


young a player, a curious power of making his playing strongly 


interesting to his hearers. He appeared to be thoroughly at ease; 
whether from especially complete preparation for this occasion or 
an always presen n with hin ne can only guess the latter 
till further hearing. It is no small task to win distinction at the 
piano in one day, but this youth shows more than fair promise of 
doing so.—Chicago Chronicle. 


young man, who appeared im a sack coat ready for “busi- 






opened the program with a Theme and Variations by 
haikowsky, in which he at once displayed remarkable talent. 


An Arabesque by Schumann and a Melodie by Brahms added to 





the good impression created by his rendition of the first number, 
as did the Schubert Impromptu and an Etude by Sauer. The 
young man has decided ideas of his own with regard to interpre- 
tation. He presents them clearly, assisted by a beautifully clean 


execution, a singing quality of tome and an effective use of the 
pedal. His pianissimo passages, his runs and trills are deligl lly 
delicate and pure and need not to be impressed upon his hearers 





" 
by little sensationalisms bordering on the bizarre, as was the case 


at times yesterday. Mr. Hoc! is not a bravura player and 





theretore was not to greatest ad\ 


in Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody 





He interprets with feeling and artistically and must surely make a 
name for himself in the field of piano playing.—Chicago Daily News 

Arthur Hochman, a remarkably finished pianist, when one real- 
izes that he hardly has attained his majority, made his first appear- 
ance in Chicago yesterday at the George Hamlin concert at the 
Grand. Mr. Hochman's touch is delicate, and usually is marked 


by great precision. He plays without the pranks and poses affected 


by many young foreign pianists—and by some who are old enough 


to know better—and his stage presence is delightfully shy, modest 


g Partly for that reason the audience warmed to 





and unassumin 
him immediately Later it gave him generous applause, because 
his performance disclosed an artist who is genuinely in love with 


the instrument and who possesses a fine poetic sense. Marked by 


an especial skill and delicacy were his trills, and if he does not as 
yet have all the force that is desirable he seems to be of that in 
tensely studious and reverent type of performer with whom the 
acquisition of force, is only a matter of time.—Chicago Record 
Herald. 

Arthur Hochman, the distinguished young pianist, was heard for 
the first time in Kansas City last night. Before he had played half 
his program he had his audience thoroughly impressed with his 
versatile powers, and especially with his brilliant style. He was in 
good mood, and in addition to tne printed numbers—all of which 
he played, with the exception of the Bach Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue—he gave five interpolated compositions, including or 
his own cradle songs. His program was varied. His finest pe: 


e of 


formance was that of Liszt’s transcription of the Mendelssohn 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with its striking variations on the 
familiar “‘Wedding March.”—The Kansas City Star, November 25 
The recital of Arthur Hochman at the Academy of Music last 
night may be regarded as the formal opening of the musical season 
in Kansas City, and a+ such it was a most auspicious event. Al- 
though the hall wae not filled, an audience of complimentary size 
and quality heard the pianist, and the enthusiasm for music, which 
has had litt'c to keep it alive between seasons in Kansas City, 
was fawiy rekindled by the brilliant playing of this gifted young 
man. 

Hochman is one of the comparatively few prodigies who have 


‘made good.” There is no reason to believe that he does not 


possess the poetic quality in abundance, for he has its associated 
elements of personal magnetism, fine intelligence and well gov 
erned enthusiasm. He is at his best a spirited interpreter. His 
too, and reaches 





playing is brilliant to a degree. He is versatil 
the extremes with almost equal success.—Kansas City Times. 
Music lovers last evening everywhere expressed their de 


the work of the pale faced, boyish artist. Personally he was pleas 


m 
7 








ing; artistically he was all that could be desired His was a great 
performance and one seldom equaled Hochman has t rare 
technic that makes wonderful the tone possibilities of a pian 


Toledo Times, November 21. 

From the moment the first tone was struck we felt the presence 
of a new artistic force demanding and compelling respected recog- 
nition.—Toledo Blade, November 21. 

Arthur Hochman is a thoroughly interesting player. He has 
a remarkable command of technic and a great deal of tempera 
ment. One especially remarkable feature of his playing is his 
remarkable elasticity of tone and the suppleness of his shading 
Grand Rapids Herald, November 22, 1902 


Miss Atwood’s Choir Engagement. 

ISS FLORENCE ATWOOD, an Albany soprano, 
who is reputed to have a beautiful voice, has been 
engaged as scloist for Trinity Church in that city. Miss 
Atwood is well known in the West through her singing 
with various opera and concert companies. She is studying 
for grand opera, and several critics predict a brilliant 
future for her. Here is one opinion by a Western reviewer: 


The new prima donna, Florence Adele Atwood, displayed a voice 
of remarkable range and sweetness; her tones e ric strong ar 
pure; her stage presence charming, ar ij her singing truly deligt 


and artistic Portland Argus 


Madame Adams for Soloist. 
ADAME SUZANNE ADAMS has been engaged as 
the principal soloist for the concert to be given by 
the Harlem Philharmonic Society at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on the morning of January 8. 


Adele Lewing in Europe. 
ME. ADELE LEWING, the pianist, sailed for Europe 
M on the Deutschland. She will be absent until Feb- 


ruary and while abroad will give a number of recitals. 





DETROIT NEWS. 


> 


Derroit, December 


3, 190 
HE Banda Rossa and Signor Sorrentino gave a 
pleasing concert in the Light Guard Armory last 
week, the second attraction given by the 
People’s Popular Course, and they proved a 


strong one 





S=- & 

Miss Mary Miinchhoff, the celebrated soprano, was the 
soloist of the second concert given by the Tuesday Musical, 
which took place at the Church of Our Father. Miss 
Miinchhoff scored 


of selections by Sc 


big success. Her program consisted 


a 
] 1ann, Liszt, Wagner and 





3rahms. Miss Emilie Gilmore, of this city, played the 


accompaniments perfectly 


Frederic Lamond the Scottish pianist, played at the 
] } j 


Detroit Opera House last Thursday afternoon before a 


very small audience Che fact that his audience was so 
small is nothing against him at all, it rests only against 
Detroit, which is fast acquiring a deadly reputation with 
the artistic fraternity Mr. Lamond gave the following 


uirably rendered and most en 


program which was adi 





thusiastically receives 





Sonata Appassionat: Beethoven 
Der Erikonig Schubert-Lis 
N oc ne Cc) r 
M e M aire Schubert Tausig 
Liebestraur Lisz 
Waltz, Man k S ss-Tausig 
Barca ¢ R 
Etude 
Tarantelle Liszt 
S=- = 
The same evening the heads of departments of the 


Michigan Conservatory of Music attracted a large audience 


to the Church of Our Father when a faculty concert was 


given. A program of unusual interest was presented by 
the well known artists Maurice de Vries, Henri Ern, and 
Alberto Jonas and his wife, Mrs. Elsa von Grave Jonas 


in selections for two pianos. Mr. de Vries sang “Comme 
Toujours” charmingly and Mr. Ern, the violinist, cap 


ti t 


tivated his listeners with three compositions of his own 


eS & 


rhe first Detroit Symphony Orchestra concert of the 
season took place Tuesday, December 9, in the Light 
Guard Armory, at which Mme. Ragna Linné, soprano, was 


the soloist. Director Hugo Kalsow prepared the following 


orchestral numbers: Festival” overture (Lassen) ym 
phony in C major (Beethoven); suite, “Scenes de Varie 
(Massenet); “Love Song” (Lund); Pizzicato Gavotte 
(Kalsow); “Morning Journal Valse’ (Strauss 

C. M. Vet 


Another American Success Abroad. 
LIZABETH PARKINSON, a Kansas City girl and 


pupil of Marchesi, has just made a success in 
“Lakmé,” at the Paris Opéra Comique. The cables have 
been sizzling with the news. No American ever fails in 


Par 1s. 














RAOUL 


Every gradation o' 
only the absolute command he possesses over the 
M. Pugno to so high a rank, it is the extraordinary way in which he 
is able to interpret the thoughts of the different composers, the 
poetry and charm of his playing. 


[Morning Post, London, June 13, 1902.) 


The piano recital given by M. Pugno at Queen's Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon was an artistic treat. There is no greater pianist living. 
His technique is magnificent. 
chestra, and also play with the most exquisite softness and refinement. 

Piight and shade is realized to perfection. It is not 
eyboard that entitles 


PUCNO 


FIRST APPEARANCE WITH 


He can turn the piano into an or- Boston Symphony Orchestra 


OCTOBER 17. 
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HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 








Iville. 


de LUSSAN 


For a Trans-Continental Tour in Recital, beginning November. 


SELECTIONS FROM HER FAMOUS OPERA ROLES A PROMINENT FEATURE. 
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WORCESTER MUSIC NOTES. 


——— 


Worcester, Mass., December 18, 1902. 
S a result of the cordial support 
tendered at a time when the out- 
look was decidedly dark there need 
be no longer any fear that Worces- 
ter will be forced to discon- 

tinue her widely famed Music 
Festival. A special committee ap- 
pointed by President Bent to 
consider the entire situation made 
the following resolutions: First, 
the annual Music Festival should 





be continued; second, the fes- 
tivals hereafter, as in the past, 
should suffer no deterioration in quality or scope; third, 
a guaranteed subscription should be established which 
should assure the association a sum amounting to not 
less than $3,000 a year for two years. The result of the 
meeting December 15 places beyond the shadow of a 
doubt the fact that there will be a festival in 1903 and in 
years After several preliminary meetings the 
special committee appointed by Mr. Bent thought it best 
to call in council men of the city representing its broad, 


to come. 


material and commercial, religious and educational inter- 
ests. One of the most gratifying features of the meeting 
to the sub-committee was the fact that on such short notice 
so many of the most prominent men of Worcester should 
find time to attend such a gathering and for such a pur- 
pose, which is one of the best indications that the festival 
future is in good hands and that there is no fear of its 
decadence. The gentlemen invited to this meeting from 
the outside were not necessarily experts in music, though 
some of them were, but it was desired to hear the opin- 
ions of men who could speak of the festival as an institu- 
tion from their own standpoint as business or professional 
men 
eS <= 

Che Friday Morning Club had the fourth and last meet- 
Wagner series in Dean Hall, December 17 
studied was “Die Gétterdammerung.” Miss 
Morse read a paper on the opera and the members of the 
club illustrations. The Rhine Daughters’ 
trio was sung by Mrs. Knowles, Miss Titus and Miss 
Mirick, and Miss Bacon, Mrs. Woodward, Miss Inghram 
Mrs. Brand played the “Funeral March” on two 
pianos. The next meeting of the club is December 31, 
Hopekirk, of Boston, pianist, will give a pro- 
gram from Russian composers. 


eS <= 


Fred Martin, basso, of Boston, has been engaged to 
sing in “The Messiah,” to be given at Pilgrim Church, 
December 26, under the direction of J. Vernon Butler. 
Mr. Martin was one of the artists at the last Music Festi- 
val and has a large number of friends and admirers in 
Worcester. 


ing of the 
Che opera 


gave musical 


ind 


when Mme 


es << 
Julian Walker, of New York, was soloist at Piedmont 
Church December 14. Mr. Walker is bass in a quartet 
with Gertrude May Stein, Mrs. Zimmerman and Dr. Jack- 
son. Mr. Walker sang “For Behold,” from Handel’s 
oratorio of “The Messiah,” and “He Maketh Wars to 
Cease,” by Chadwick. 


= <= 


William A. Gaylord, organist at Union Church, gave 
his second free organ recital of the winter series on the 


evening of December 10. Mr. Gaylord was assisted by 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


consisted of numbers from Svensden, Tschaikowsky, 


Beach, Guilmant, Sullivan and Wagner. 








FISK LONDON CONCERT. 


Ss es s 
[By CaB_e. } 
LONDON, DECEMBER I7, 1902. 
The Musical Courier, New York: 


Fisk Royal Amateur Orchestral Society’s concert to- 








night was a brilliant success. a 
KREISLER PLAYS FOR THE QUEEN. 
[By Caste.] 


LONDON, DECEMBER 18, 1902. 
The Musical Courier, New York: 
Kreisler played privately before the Queen today. 








AMERICAN COLLEGE OF 
MUSICIANS EXAMINATION. 


R. WILLIAM MASON and 
past masters in the science and art of piano playing 

and piano teaching, recently conducted, on behalf of the 
American College of Musicians, Albert Ross Parsons, pres- 
ident, a special piano examination at Steinway Hall, in which 
Mrs. Mary B. Skillman, of Trenton, New Jersey, was the 
candidate. The included a 
comprehensive demonstration of the candidate’s command 


Ferdinand von Inten, 


curriculum of examination 
of every variety of piano touch and fundamental technic 
(scales, arpeggios, octaves, chords), sight reading, trans- 
position and the performance of a recital program. 

Mrs 
the 
tinguished examiners 


Skillman met all these tests successfully, even to 


high ratings from the dis- 


as to entitle her in the records of 


point of securing such 


the college to “honors.” Her recital program, besides selec- 
tions by living composers, included the following standard 
compositions : 

Bach 
Mozart 


Prelude and Fugue in B flat 


Faniaisie in C minor.. 


Sonata in D minor, op. 31 Beethoven 


Capriccio Brilliant Mendelssohn 
Aufschwung Schumann 
Nocturne in B Chopin 
NO eer . eee 

Mrs. Skillman 1 j upil of E. M. Bowman, of Steinway 
Hall, with whom h- has studied several seasons, and a 
very successful teacacr in the famous old Revolutionary 
city in wh-ch she lives 


The College of Musicians examinations are conducted 
that the personality of the candidate is un 
known Dr. William B. Wait, principal 


of the New York Institute for the Blind, is the secretary 


incognito, sé 
to the examiners 








Two Magazines in One. 


Pd bas January, 1903, the illustrated monthly review 
Musica e Musicisti and the Gazetta Musicale di 
Milano will be united, and thereafter will appear under 


the title “Musica e Musicisti-Gazetta Musicale di Milano.” 

The sixth number of the Musica e Musicisti is before us. 
It is a very handsome, well illustrated magazine of sixty 
four pages, with cover in colors, and its success has en- 
couraged the publishers, G. Ricordi & Co., to unite with it 
their older well known journal, the Gazetta Musicale. 


De Rydzewski Free. 
EAN DE RYDZEWSKI, the Russian singer, who was 
accused of shooting Mrs. Ellen Gore at his room in 
Paris, has been The French authorities have 
decided to drop all further proceedings against him. He 
will not even be tried on the charge of homicide through 


set free. 


imprudence. 





KNEISEL QUARTET CONCERT. 


- -~><- —_ 


, kind reader, nothing shall be said about the 
weather. The program of Tuesday evening 
comprised Haydn’s Quartet in D minor, op 
76, No. 2; Schubert’s “Rosamund” quartet in 
A minor, and Richard Strauss’ Sonata in E 
flat for piano and violin. 

There is a tide in the affairs of certain musical per 





formances which, taken for granted, leads to rest for the 
critic. Such performances are those given by the Kneisel 
Quartet. Unvaryingly they are detailed, comprehensive, 
finished. 

In them the art of ensemble seems to have reached its 
highest possible state of perfection. There 
ments when Kneisel’s interpretation does not appeal alike 


may be mo 
to all his hearers, but not even a finical listener could pick 
flaws in the technical manner of presentation. The Kneisel 
Quartet has demonstrated eloquently what can be done 
by constant applied effort, what marvelous results can be 
obtained from regular, frequent and intelligent rehearsals 
The Kneisel Quartet is a miniature Boston 
We shall henceforth dub Boston “The City of 


Symphony 
Orchestra. 
Rehearsals.” 

The Haydn quartet was exquisitely played 
could done better 
Schubert seems a trifle dazed in the A 
it lacks his usual characteristic color contrasts 
is pretty but not vital 

Richard Strauss is not proud of his very early works 


The Schubert 
rhe gentle 
minor work, for 


number not have been 


The piece 


He was overheard to remark on a certain occasion: “The 
that no 
Then I exercised, now I write.” As an ex 
and uncommonly 
observation that Strauss can 
compose, The 
conventional 


pamphleteers speak of my ‘first period’; was 
period at all. 
the sonata for 
We are forced to the 
better than 
sonata is bordered 
enough in form, The middle section, however, quite drops 
This part is called “Im 
provisation,” and the young composer made good use of 


him, Rather rhap 


character 


ercise piano violin is 


good. 


exercise many other men 


with two movements 


out of the accepted sonata trame. 


freedom which the iitle allowed 


the 
istic beauty, and several bizarre harmonious effects add 


the 
sodically, movement treats two themes of 
strongly to the general impression of striking originality 
This is the episode that interests the students .of the later 
Strauss. It is a foretaste of the man’s quality It is the 
young eagle trying its wings before making its first long 
flights from the sheltering nest. For a moment Strauss 
Brahms What he 
himself must have surprised him; it 


This sonata is not without some 


forgot and became introspective 
found 
since startied the world 


interest in the other two movements, but it is the “Im 


within has 


provisation” which will eventually lend the work a certain 
historical significance. 
Lamond played masterfully the part 
Lamond has the grand manner, 
Hands off, all 


Henselt’s bird 


Frederic piano 
of the Strauss number. 
and that in truth is what this work needs 
those who are narrow chested and dote on 
study. Lamond and Kneisel received a deserved tribute 
of applause for a memorable achievement. 





Stiles to Study with S. C. Bennett. 


ERNON STILES, the tenor, and Allen C. Hinckly, 
the basso, arrived in New York last week from the 
Both these talented singers were formerly with the 
Bostonians. Mr. Hinckly will soon sail for Europe. He 
is going abroad to prepare for grand opera. Mr. Stiles 
will remain in New York to study with S. C. Bennett, his 
former teacher. Many singers of experience, as well as 
teachers, are studying with Mr. Bennett this season. 


West. 





H. I. Osborne, clarinetist, in a delightful program, which 


MARY LOUISE GLARY 





CONTRALTO 
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FOREIGN MUSICAL NOTES. 
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Japan. 


NAGASAKI.—Music played an important part in the 
Nagasaki Ladies’ Bazaar and Concert for charitable pur- 
poses, which was held under their auspices at the Mai- 
zuruza Theatre, November 22 and 23. Outside and under 
the verandas of the theatre stalls were held by certain 
foreign ladies in Nagasaki. In the theatre itself perform- 
ances were given with pieces of European vocal and in- 
strumental music, sung and played by ladies and gentlemen. 

Ecuador. 

Guayaguit.—Since the fire three years ago destroyed 
the best theatre in the city, the Olmedo, the people of 
Guayaquil and the press are still lamenting, because, as 
they say: “We have no theatre uniting the acoustic and 
musical conditions required for buildings of that character.” 
But they make the best of what is left to them. A very 
remarkable entertainment was given recently in Salado 
Hall by the International Club, in order to increase the 
fund to buy a house for the popular Dr. Francisco Campos 
The orchestra of the Circulo Musical Guayas played several 
overtures, “Fiesta,” “Venus” and the popular “Marcha de 


Cadiz.” 
TZ 


A solemn Mass and Te Deum were celebrated in 
ence of the Diplomatic Corps, the officials of the Govern 
ment and a large concourse of people the 
of the happy termination of the civil war in the neighbor- 
The orchestra, directed by Dr 


pres- 
on 


occasion 


ing Republic of Colombia 


Francisco Paredes Icaza and Sefior Amadeo Panta, ex 
ecuted very successfully the “Credo” of Mercadante, the 
“Kyrie” of Theodore von Lahaeke, and other pieces. The 


vocal parts were sung with remarkable talent by Sefioritas 
Anna Villamil Icaza, Carmen Falconi, Juana Garcia and 
Alexandro Ortiz Among the 
ecutants of the orchestra were thirteen music professors 


Sefores and Angel ex- 


of the city and nine musicians from the military band of 
the First Regiment of Infantry 


Mexico. 

Mexico.—In the Sala Wagner, or Wagner Hall, the 
second concert for the benefit of Luis G. Saloma was 
given before a very large audience. Sefiora Luce Vogel 
sang some romances, among which were “L’Anneau 
d’Argent” of Dubois and “Tu Me Dirais” of Chaminade 
She was much applauded. Another success was won by 


the young pianist Carlos dal Castillo, who played a piece 
Sefior 


from Mendelssohn, and “El Vale Capricho” by 
Ricardo Castro 
Belgium. 

Brussets.—At the theatre of La Monnaie they have 
given with success the “Crépuscule des Dieux,” “Gotter- 
dammerung,” of Wagner. Mme. Litvinne sang the role 
of Brunnhilde was her supple and powerful voice. There 
was a début, that of Mlle. Olitzka, who received well 
deserved applause. Messrs. Dalmorés, Bourgeois and 


Albers sang their parts in an artistic manner. Four nights 
later, at the same theatre, there wasa “reprise” of “Lakmé,” 
with Mmes 


Clément, Boyer, Belhomme and Forgeur 


Chili. 


SantT1AGo.—From the capital of Chili comes a real con 


Landouzy, Maubourg, Tourjane, and Messrs 


cert of lamentations, on account of the scarcity of musical 
‘really worthy, and where the 
for 


and dramatic entertainment 
public could enjoy a moment of refined recreation 
the senses and the mind. Generally, during more than six 


months in the year, we have no other spectacles but the 
Zarzuela of Santiago.” It has already been explained 
here that those six months are those of the summer sea- 
son south of the equator which correspond to those of the 
winter in New York. The musical critic of El Mercurio, 
for instance, says of the Zarzuelas. “This kind of spec 
tacle has been much disputed; and, as it is like being 
obligatory every year, and every night, it finishes in be- 
coming monotonous and insipid.” The above opinion of 
the Mercurio’s critic is liable to discussion; anyhow, it 
did not prevent the people of the capital from applauding 
the Zarzuelas, quite recently played in their principal 
theatre, the Santiago. Their titles were “La Golfemia,” 
“La Viejecita” and “La Divisa.” In the second one «f 
these the role of Carlos was filled by Sefiora Marin, in- 
stead of Sefiorita Sanchez, who graciously ceded her tour, 
hear the 


on the request of the public, who desired to 
actress who had played the role for the first time in San- 


tiago 
Brazil. 


Rio DE JANerrO.—Before his departure from Brazil for 
Tavares was the recipient of 
Apollo 

Favo 
of 


cruiser Don 


Portugal the tenor Joaquim 


a benefit given at the Theatre 


His comrades of the Companhia Lyrica “La 
filling the 


representation, 
gave 
role 


Tavares himself 


of the Portuguese 


Donizetti, 
The 
Carlos were present at the performance 


e 


rita,” of 


Fernando officers 


eo 


Another tenor greatly appreciated by the Brazilian pub 
d’Albaredo, has 
“Bohéme,” which 
Apollo 
belongs, 
cartello,” 


Cavaliere Pietro Ferrari won new 
the 
the fourth time 
Milone-Rotoli, 


members several 


lic, 
was 
The 


counts 


laurels in epera of Puccini, 


in the Theatre 


to 


given tor 


Company which he 


among its artists “de prime 
already mentioned here, and of whom the most celebrated 


are Sefiora Sofia Alfos and M. Spangher 


Spain. 

ason at the 
f Bellini 
aristocracy 
the former 
The chorists 


Maprip.—The inauguration of the opera se 


“Los Puritanos” 
Madrilene 


singers ot 


Theatre Royal was opened with 
As usual on such occasions, all the 


lavorite 


was present to applaud it 
the diva Pacini and the tenor Bonel 


season 
and the orchestra were very ably directed by the maestr 
Muguene 
eS << 

The same Theatre Royal has lost one of its stars. Jose 
fina Montenegro, who during three opera seasons had 
sung there in “Faust,” “Huguenots,” “Tannhauser,” “Car- 
men,” “Rigoletto,” “Trovatore,’ &c., has been engaged at 


the Theatre Price. 


Argentine. 
At the Theatre Doria the opera “Gio 
But, on account of the popular char- 


Buenos AYRES.- 
conda”’ was given 


acter of the theatre and the spectacles given there, as well 


is the smallness of the stage, some scenes of the opera 
had to be cut out. Nevertheless, the representation was 
quite a success, and was greatly applauded by the audi 
ence. The Italian lyric company gave, in the same theatre, 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” 


= = 
The Conservatory of Music of Buenos Ayres gave tl 
thirty-ninth concert of its pupils with a varied pro 
gram, every piece of which was executed with real artistic 


talent. A trio of Dvorak, especial 


cuted by Sefiorita Mercedes Balsas and Messrs. de Ro- 


ly, was remarkably exe- 


gatis and Vela, on the piano, the violin and the violon 


cello 
eS & 
At the Theatre San Martin “La Mascotte” was produced 
with little success. The English society of Belgreno ama 


teurs was much applauded in its representation of “The 
Sorcerer” of Gilbert and Sullivan. The principal roles were 
acted with the talent of professionals by Sefioras Lloyd 
Davies, Roland and Hunt and by Messrs, Jacobs, Mills 
and Jeffreys. The mise en scéne and the direction wer« 
Mr I 


the able charge of Morgan, and the 


in orchestra 
under that of Mr. Nicholson 
ez 
Tou.Louse.—The first concert of the society founded by 
the new director of the Toulouse Conservatory, Mr: 


Crocé-Spinelli, was a success 
was full. 


The hall of the capitole 
The orchestra executed with rare perfection the 
“Symphonie Héroique,” the “Introduction of Fervaal,’’ the 


“Rouet d’Omphale,” &c. 


Recitals by Thomason Pupils. 


HE piano pupils of Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason 
gave two recitals this month Members of the 
Brooklyn class played at the piano school, 41 Tompkins 
place, Brooklyn, Saturday morning, December 13. The 
program follows: 
Little Wanderer Gurlitt 
Herbert Klipstein 
May Bells Spindler 
August Klipstein 
Ihe Flattere Chaminade 
Gladys Best 
Voca 
Iwo Songs Edith Burnham 
Christmas Ca Edith Burnhar 
Mr F surnham 
Harmony pupil of W E. Bassett.) 
Nocturne, | arp ct 
Adele Koch 
Au Matin Godar 
Louise Thompson 
Pupil of Mr. Bassett 
An den Frihling Grieg 
Marjorie Langley 
Etude Melodique, A flat Raff 
Louise T. Ditmas 
Zephyr Moszekowski 
Mabel Anderson 
(Pupil of Mr. Bassett.) 

Les Abeilles Dub 
Air de Ballet Chaminade 
Grace Pinney 
Mme. Thomason’s Morristown class played last Thurs 
day afternoon, December 18, at 11 Elm street, Morristown 
N. J., and the numbers and performers for that day in 

cluded : 
May Bells Spindle 
Gertrude Behr 
Valse lente Schut 
Jennie G, Owen 
Liebes Walze Moszkowsk 
Margaret Behr 
Romanza, I I Schumar 
Prelude, G major Chopit 
Edith Hu 
Z leinen Fissen Grie 
A le Ballet Chaminad 
Katharine H. Brooks 
Voca 
Ich frage cht Moszkowsk 
Murmuring Zephyrs Jensen 
Mr =. Estes 
Liebestraum, A flat Liszt 
Marian Swords 
The singer of the afternoon, Mrs. Estes, is a pupil in 
Mme. Thomason’s “coaching” and song interpretation 
class 
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both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 
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=ANDEL’S “Messiah” was sung last Thursday 
night at the Academy of Music by the Brook- 
lyn Oratorio Society, Walter Henry Hall con- 
ductor. The soloists were Miss Mary Miinch- 
hoff, soprano; Miss Mary Louise Clary, con- 
Williams, tenor, and Alexander 


tralto; Evan 








for congratulation in these days when high priced tenors 
sing so persistently off the key. The rare sweetness of 
Miss Miinchhoff’s voice and the delicacy of her art were 
especially marked in her numbers in the first part of the 
oratorio. The recitatives after the Pastorale Symphony 
were smoothly declaimed and the arias beautifully sung. 









ALTO. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 





Mrs. H. F. Asbury, 
Miss B. H. Boleschka, 
Miss A. S. Bradney, 


Albina McDowell, 
Theodore F. Miller, 
L. D. Mapes, 


Mrs, Edward Carroll, Miss H. E. Miller, 

Miss Marian C. Chubbuck, Mrs, Clara Miller, 

Mrs. T. B, Cole, Miss J. R. Mix, 

Miss H. E. Diller, Mrs. May A, O'Connell, 
Miss Annie Dwyer, Mrs. J. G, Ould, 

Miss Alta L. Foulk. Miss Florence E. Reddall, 


Mrs. E. 
Miss 


Miss Abbie M. Fowler, 
Mrs. J. F. Giles, 


D. Russell, 
H. A. Richards, 


Mrs, C. A. Greene, Mrs. P. C. Scherer, 
Miss C. I. Goll. Mrs, E. T. Saake, 

Miss A. M. Ham, Miss L. M. Schoenhardt, 
Miss Rebecca L. Hooper, Miss Elsie M. Schmidt, 
Mrs. A. T. Johnston, Mrs. Peter B. Sparks, 
Mrs. P, Owen-Jones, Miss Gracie P. Tuthill, 
Miss Mary Keating, Miss Mabel G. Taylor, 
Miss C. E, Ketcham, Miss Ella von Seyfried, 
Miss A. B. Kohart, Miss Henrietta Weeks, 
Miss J. D. MacCully, Miss Mary Walters, 
Miss R. A. McCarrick, Miss Gertrude M, Wiebe, 


Miss A. M. Young. 
R, 

James S, Miller, 

W. J. McKay, 


H. Macnamara, 


TEN( 


Miss Grace 


C. A. Belling, 
C. A. Billings, 


M. W. Bowman, Cc. G. Munro, 

L. O. Brown, J. G. Ould, 
Howard T, Cole, H. L. Oberholtzer, 
T. A. Decker, J. H. Richards, 


D. C. Dibbell, 
James L, Eglinton, 
G. <. 


F. V. Sinclair, 
G. A. Taft, « 
Harrison H. 


Fearn, Valentine 


Musgrove, basso. An excellent orchestra, with Gustav Miss Clary proved one of the best contraltos heard in 
yeage ' . . . . yhn E. Go ; George ‘ s 
Dannreuther as concertmeister, and William H. Norton Brooklyn in recent years. Her rich voice is unusually z a j ey — .' = —_ 
i pion . St. Jo arvey, Tred J. atkins, 
at the piano, afforded admirable support. The orchestra- even and smooth and there is the breadth to her style that E. C, Hopson, . Wadeinn 
tion by Robert Franz, the German song writer, used at makes oratorio singing impressive. Both in the recitatives Chas. C. Kronlund, W. Woods. 
the concert, is richer and more modern than the score and arias she sang grandly. Mr. Musgrove, a newcomer,  F. B. Marsh, ; 
with the additions Mozart made for certain instruments. sang with sincerity and care. His voice is more baritone BASS 
, . . Alva W. Alle es - 
In prose and rhyme historians and poets have told the than bass, and in some parts it seemed rather light for 2 PF 4 — _ > —. 
' “ ‘ ” . . ° ° . . #sbdury, aries Meyer, 
rid that lhe Messiah was written in a month, and the music. The Academy was crowded. James D. Anderson, Richard E, Murphy, 
that the feat was one of the grandest ever accomplished The enrollment of the active membership of the Brook- Milton F. Alexander, Frank Morris, 
by creative talent. For over one hundred and fifty years lyn Oratorio Society includes the following names: J. W. Bailey, Charles Martin, 
“The Messiah” has been sung, or parts from it, in Eng- SOPRANO. . Ay ses e = re aie 
| . sas Miss Florence R. Allen Mrs. C. H. Milham - i. Carson, A. Palmer, 
A ot ee P . % Fo soler tetee sore } ’ ° . 
lat d at hristmastide, and many American cities have Mies Gener Baker, Mrs. W. J. McKay, A. Creveling, Chesise F. Purnan. 
adopted the custom Miss Katherine FE. Blossom, Mrs. Mary Mutter, J. T. Dwyer, W. H. Quin, 
1 . - . . > . a s ) Ca "y ‘ 
\ll that was needed for a great performance of the work Miss A, E. Buck Miss E. Mitchell, eg Me Duncan, Jr., “4 ~ — 
» Re | ; a Oe >; a . " Mrs, L. O. Owen, Mrs. G. Mohrmann, ro & Evans, - &. Sears, 
n Brooklyn was a better balanced chorus. Eighteen tenors = ass.. Ida Brown Miss E. L. McGrath. Charles It. Greene. a 
could hardly be expected to hold their own against fifty Miss G. B. Bulkley, Mies C. Lucy Potter, Charles F. Hurlburt. ee 
dd sopranos Even for choral singing it would seem Miss Anna B. Boleschka, Mrs. Agnes Puels, E. B, Hyde, Ernest L. Watkins, 
that tenors are becoming as scarce as black pearls. There Miss L. Cordts, Miss Alice A. H. Rich, cane ye - ah Seinen 
i Z e asaaas . Co : os wm . obert } arvey, erry E ilhelm, 
was a more equal distribution of tone between the con- Mrs. Howard W. Connelly, Miss Lillie Rockwell, W. G. Lat E. R. Whitn 
; ‘ : Miss Dora S. Clark, Miss Bertha Rehbein, - G, Lahey, ; hitney, 
traltos and bassos, but in the bass choir, as in the tenor oihin SE A Chailaieent Mise Minnie A. Smith. Charles F. Lausser, George A, Wilson 
hoir, there were many vacant chairs. What's the matter Mrs. J. G. Carine, Miss R. E. Smith. J. Calvin Locke, Charles E. Williar 
with the men of Brooklyn? That a splendid organiza- Mrs. James L. Eglinton, Miss Grace Swany, og A. Lyman, W. Wardle 
. + . a yy a is 5 i i . 4. Lyon, 
like the Oratorio Society can get no more than Miss Clara Edwards, Bis Tune %, Seth, ee 
, : F } y = r : . f Mrs. T. T. Freeman, Miss Annie P. Smith, oe + — 
eighteen tenors to sing at the Christmas concert, out o Miss M. E. Freitag, Miss C. M. Smith. 
in active membership of over 200, is a reflection on some- Miss Eva L. Fitch, Miss A. Strype, Should Cécile Chaminade, the gifted French woman 
hody’s principle and pride. Now that the Brooklyn In- Miss Sadie G. Greene, Miss Christine Stiner, composer, ever visit this country she would find one of 
tute has made the concerts by the society financially Miss Augusia Glothe. on a. = aoe the most prosperous musical clubs in Brooklyn named 
ral | ‘ Id be lef , ; t Miss Amanda C, Glathe, Miss Bertha E. Sibell, e , TI ‘| ia tod Cl ‘tut h: , 
ce 10 y shot > le one to secure adequate . aite > . aminade Ladies . as existe 
ul, nothing should be left undone to secure adequate Miss Mabel M. Gould, Miss Rebecca C. Talmage, aiter her. 1€ Chaminade “a le siee Club ha ex tec 
irtistic results. Mr. Hall, the conductor, has done all that Miss G. R. Hoyt, Miss Etta L, Terwilliger, for a number of years. The conductor, Mrs. Emma 
rtal man can do His conscientious and thorough Mrs. Edwin Hulett, Mrs. Augusta M. Thompson, Richardson-Kuster, is a clever musician and a magnetic 
training is shown by the beautiful singing of the sopranos Miss Emma Hutchings, Bien, Seenete Tort, woman, and she has infused some of the active members 
' ay Mrs. G. W. Hutchinson, Mrs. R. Werdermann, ith I | Sanistl oe calle sh ee . : 
( mtraltos : Foes oa qi r 7e¢ el an Sicz , > concerts give 
‘ 7 Mrs. Walter Henry Hall, Miss Lizzie Winlaw, with her zea eotially and musically e ct ee ' gi o 
‘he soloists sang with dignity and imparted to the im- Mrs. G. W. Hoyt, Miss Minnie D. Wiebe, at the Pouch Mansion are events to residents on The Hill 
ortal arias the spirit that makes the music exalted. The Miss B. M. Hancock, Mrs. A. A. Warford, At the first concert for this season given at the Pouch 
pening recitative, “Comfort Ye, My People,” was delivered Sees Sav pees. = = See Mansion Tuesday evening, December 17, the club was 
' ag. - Miss M. Knudson, Mrs. J. W. Walter, F » by Handel. Schul Pubinstein. Delibe 
by Mr. Williams with telling effect. His pure tenor voice Mics Siasen TK Makes Miss S. E. Wescott heard in songs by Handel, Schubert, Rubinstein, bes, 
+4 1 : . * : wie 2 . ac I an *k. The loists > ss 
1d his unfailit ecuracy in the matter of pitch is cause Miss Susan M. Loskamp, Mrs, Beach, Wiske and Buck The soloists were Mi 
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HUGO HEERMANN, 


Germany’s Greatest Violinist. 
American Debut, February, 1908. 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


CARNEGIE HALL. NEW YORK. 





OLIVE MEAD, Violinist 


Address: N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, London; 9 East 17th Street, New York City 
Last Season: Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston (third time,) and New York 





Chicago Orchestra (Theodore Thomas), etc. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Emelie Burger, soprano, a member of the club, and ge DR eee Kierulf Edgar McDonald, Bird S. Coler, 
Franz Kaltenborn, the violinist. Ring Out, Wild Bells!............... Gounod George Foster Peabody, L. Rowley Phillips, 
S Miss Hall. A. A. Low, S. S. Butler 
ese <= Violin soli— Charles A. Schieren Henry J. Ferris, 
: : F ; : Abendlied ............ . Schumann James F. Bendernagel, Clement B. Asbury, 
Miss Jessie Shay gave a piano recital Thursday evening Mazurka ........+.+- ereceeccvees Musin Edward Barr. Clinton L, Rossiter, 
at Wissner Hall, and among those assembled to hear . —_ - ' Pa King Alfred F, Britton, Jacob L. Greatsinger, 
- . ss Yuet, It Was a Lover anc is Lass... Walthew , ite ’ 
her were many of the leading musicians of the borough. Mies Hall all Ste. pais ao John S. McKeon, T. R. Maxfield, 
: say: . a anc Sf. Biles Daniel Wescoa \W Franc Campbell, 
She played more brilliantly than ever. Her program was enes sh *J —a 
. . . << << e | . , ) ° y one 
made up of compositions that students describe as charin- - sai Sohn Hyatt Brewe: Hugh E. Willian 
ing: The Institute announces a special song recital, the first George F. Elliott, Alfred E, Tittertor 
; licodé : A. W. Asquit t ‘ 
Variations and Fugue........-.s0ccceeeceeseeeees Nicodé jin the new year, by Madame Schumann-Heink and Anton » = - . : ‘ os nd 
. > act ‘ John T, nderwood i « t 
oe : sag Havaetotetans telah y owes Reainmenr res _— " van Rooy, at the Academy of Music, Wednesday evening, ACTIVE MEMRES 
ndante, from Somata, Op. §.......++++e+seseseeeeees .. Brahms v he oe The ; ; . CTl SERS 
ae re a January 7. The two opera singers will be heard in this Apel, Fred. E. Terie S " 
BRNO co viccccvcscccccvcccccsesoccoceseeseesresssoss Raff program: Beecher, E. I Mars! Dr. E. W., 
Berceuse : sttseseasceesenseuscaeserscensassesueaseses +++ Tjinski Duet, Still wie die Nacht Cite Bedell. A. S Matthew James, 
Double SO BE ikascs cghstinweecadbearce nindoiavaltieds Moszkowski Mademe Schussene- ick and Were van Roos Beebe, George Bleecke More Edmond 
ae --Moszkowski Liebster Herr Jesu. Bacl Bertrand, E. A.. Mousiey. Thos. & 
Alceste a ee er -Gluck-Saint-Saéns py; Zwei Kinigskinder Erk Bohn, F. E. W., Nickolds, A. J 
Nocturne ..... encutthiietinimetinneedeteeneinskbedcsuaeied --Chopin op groile nicht.. ; Scien Bracken, J. W 3 Pearson, J. Edwin 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12.........+.ssecesesseseeces occockchant Aston van Rooy Brettell, W. H., I s, L. Rowley 
Po ze Da lieg ich unter den Baumen Mendelssohn-Bartholdy Brewer, John Hy I M. J., 
Frihlingslied Mendelssohn-Bartholdy Briggs, C. E., Reiff, George W., 
At his fourth reading in Memorial Hall last week Recitative and aria from St. Paul Mendelssohn. Bartholdy Brown, Henry S S i, Herbert 
. . wT 7 ” . — > Bulkley, Seymou Singletor x€ | 
George Riddle gave several scenes from “The Tempest Mme. Schumann-Heink ats Pec * : , 
d s f “the Rivals,” 3 B 1” and f Der Doppelganger Schuber Burns, Edward Smith, Harold 
an parts rom the Kivals, eau rumme and 10F  pitersucht und Stolz ions Bu s s Starr. F. W 
his last selection “A Female Jury,” by Arlo Bates, before per Jager Schubert Cameron, L, V. |! Starr, Russell 7 
a cultured and delighted audience Herr van Rooy Coles, Edward O Ta Fred. P., 
Am Meer ° Schubert Colton, C. I Taylor, I, Preston, 
= = Der Himmel im Thal Marschner Creshull, A. 7 Thayer, W. A., 
. . ‘ . Grand aria from Samson et Delilah Saint-Saéns Davis, W, P I s, Chas. H., 
Mrs. Dorothy Harvey, soprano; Dudley Buck, Jr., ince (ihiiiaieien mini Diets, George W eee Ee 
tenor, and Ethel Corinne Phillips, violinist, assisted the Grand duet from Lohengrin Wagner Fry, Augustus H., Alfred I 
Amateur Musical Club at the December concert. Harry Ortrud, Madame Schumann-Heink. Telramund, Her n Rooy Haynes, George | Tooker, George ‘ 
2 . . eatl t . 
Rowe Shelley, the conductor, arranged an attractive pro- i. ~ “ / D. A — 
; . — — esse , red.. Van Benthuyser 3. P 
gram 4 brilliant audience attended, and after the con- Hopke. Dr. F. E. W " L. B 
a}! (en c ; +h ] i ; - va) y . ’ wes 
cert came the usual reception and tea Let all men commend the Brooklyn Arion as a es Howard, C. ¢ Webster, Edwin J 
society with a soul. Although the society lost several Ives, Chauncey We at, Danie 
= = thousand dollars through the recent singing festival, th¢ Jamieson, H. D White, George 1 
. ee ‘ ‘ ‘ . fecti : : I ee, Cha M \ ehead, Jud 
rhe Christmas concert by the Brooklyn Institute, given Society has voted to make the festival with prize singing Red ie ine M ER a. J, 
4 * ’ ' v > avid x 
in Association Hall Monday afternoon of this week, will cComtests a permanent institution It is slow work t Lundine, C. A \ Hugh | 
be reviewed next Wednesday Miss Marguerite Hall, make the community and other cities understand that th McAnee D. W. \ | i | 
mezzo soprano; Gwilym Miles, baritone, and William festivals are not to be German events. At the last fes Makepeace, G. H., 
Grafing King, violinist, appeared in songs and pieces ap-_ tival, which in fact was the first, the number of concerts 
propriate for the understanding of the young people and in English equaled the German rhe highest prize was 
children for whom the concert was planned: awarded to a society singing in English—the United Ch A Musical Reception. 
: ral Society of Scranton, Pa. Horatio W. Parker’s can- , 
Songs— : ‘ es ve 4 ; R. anp MRS. P. E. D. MALCOLM, of 48 East Twenty- 
On the Way to Kew....... ‘ Foote tata, “Harold Harfager,” was the prize song in this con- > coal ge ; : c 
A Tragic Tale.. Slater test = tree an it mal 1 cal reception Sun 
Nazareth ....cccccccoees Gounod day, Wecember 14. Several we KNOW! I were pres 
Mr. Miles = = ent. Theodore Bjérksten was especially effective in his 
Songs— ] } . ; 1 ‘ 1 
ae , , The Brooklyn Apollo Club recently celebrated its twen- ively tendering of some Swedish and Venetian folksongs, 
A Disappointment soo Harris . . with M Liebli tt M M Bl: 
A Good Little Girl ; R. Mansfield ty-fifth anniversary with music, a dinner and speeches WHE sax ebiing at the piano me arya Dlaze)< 
If No One Ever Marries Me.. Liza Lehmann Charter members from far and near came together for the WZ, the young Polish composer-pianist, who is attracting 
The Swing.. — . Liza Lehmann _ > 1 » of . } ; much attention in drawing room recitals this season ave 
occasion For the season 1902-3 the officers, board of - ason, € 
Miss Hall . heill; ‘ : , . :. 
Violin solo, Legende Wieniawski directors and active members include: a brilliant interpretation of Moszkowski’s new Caprice 
Lake f Mr King - We Gist sotto Espagnole, and also played her own Romance and Etude 
Songs— Henry S. Brown and Edward Barr, vice presidents in G 
Clase a2 Cachrcccccccccscvccce Henschel Edward Burns, treasurer _ — = 
When All the World Is Young oe Henschel Daniel Wescoat, secretar 
I Once Had a’ Sweet Little Doll, Dears Henschel I. Prest mn Taylor, chairman active member Gregory to Sing in Cleveland. 
Miss Hall. Fred P. Taylor, librarian 
—— . BOARD OF DIRECTORS EATHE-GREGORY, the baritone, who has been en- 
ot ae 28 See wa? > Dudley Buck Charles E. WI aged by Mr. Grau t ’ t the Met lit 
To My First Love the uy Lihre ludley suc arles heeler, gage y I au Oo sing at ne Metropoiitan 
You'd Better Ask Me A Lohr W. W. Googe F. M. Luptor Opera House in the special performances of “Die Meister 
Mr. Miles a H 0 = oars singer” and “Philemor saucis,” w uppear in Cleve 
Songs ham Jarvie fred Busch, » t F : : i . : 
A Thief.... 090 L. Stern I. Preston Taylor, J. William Greenwood, land in recital, under the auspices of Miss Adeila Prentiss, 
The Farmer and the Pigeons...............00-eeeeeeeee Maubert Edward Burns, Edward L. Grael, January 2 














RAFAEL 


Bi ae ae a 


Address: Letter Box 


* 
38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N,. Y. 





“THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING.” 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


“VOCAL ART,” 


By ANNA LANKOW 
(890 PARK AVENUE). 
Price, $3.50. On sale at BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 11 East 16th St., 
New York, and all Music Stores. 
Mme. Lankow has returned from Europe and resumed her work. 
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HUMPHRYE 





Personal Address: 


Sf oprano—Concert and Oratorio 


154 Prospect Park W., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone, 934 South Brooklyn. 


Under Management REMINGTON SQUIRE, 142 East Twenty-seventh Street, New York. 





Concert Direction 


W. ADLINGTON, 


22 Old Burlington Street, 
SOLE AGENT FOR LONDON, ENGLAND, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI 


And other eminent Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 





TOURS and CONCERTS ARRANGED. 





ACCOMPANIMENTS 


PIANO, 


Student's residence or studio, 


954 8th Avenue (56th/St.) 


For all occasions, on short notice. Any music ever written 
read at sight. 


INSTRUCTION: ORGAN PRACTICE, 
Special Facilities. 


Organist Roseville Presby- 
terian Church, Newark. 


With the Musical Courier. 


FP. W. RIESBERG, 


ORGAN, 
HARMONY. 


NEW YORK. 


"PHONE: Columbus 452. 











ERSKINE 


POKTER 


NINE YEARS OF AGE. 


SOPRANO. 
CHURCH—CONCERI—MUSICALES. 


Repertoire of 125 Songs, both sacred 
and secular. 


For Terms, &c., address 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
142 Bast 27th St., New York. 
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SOUSA’'S TRIUMPHAL TOUR. 


OHN PHILLIP SOUSA today 
pinnacle of popularity. His 
ordinary and his lasting success is phenomenal. 
His whole career has never been duplicated in 

There is not a civilized 





stands at the 
rise was extra- 


the history of music. 
spot on the globe today where the man Sousa 
and his melodies are unknown. Strictly speaking, this is 
more than can be said of Beethoven. 

This morning Sousa and his band will sail for Europe. 
Our American composer 





They are no strangers there. 
made a sensation abroad some years ago, and has always 
repeated it on his later tours through the Old World. 
The coming of Sousa to any English or Continental city 
is always regarded there as one of the chief musical events 
of the This winter’s foreign tour will open in 
Queen's Hall, London, on January and will then con- 
tinue for four months through England, Ireland, Wales 
Concerts have been arranged to take 


season. 
2 


and the Continent. 
place before several royal personages. 

The twelfth American Transcontinental tour of Sousa 
and his band was a huge financial success. Everywhere 
The business done 
alone 


the records for receipts were broken. 
the Pacific Coast 
netted over $17,000 

played forty-eight towns and gave fifty performances. 


was sensational. One week 


In the month of November the band 


on 


Anybody conyersant with the business side of Sousa’s 
enterprise knows how much of its great success the band 
owes to the untiring energy and keen judgement of Frank 
G. Christianer, the manager in chief. Mr. Christianer is 
nearly always on the road, and when he is not making 
two dates per day, he is buying special trains, chartering 
ferryboats or leasing hotels. 
of the cities and towns visited on the recent tour: 


Following is a complete list 


SEPTEMBER. 


June 28 to September 1, Atlantic City, N. J 

luesday, 2d, Hagerstown, Md., matinee, and Winchester, Va., 
evening. 

Wednesday, 3d, to Tuesday, 16th, Pittsburg, Pa., matinee and 
evening. 

Wednesday, 17th, and Tuesday, 18th, Indianapolis, Ind., matinee 
and evening 

Friday, i9th, Bloomington, IIl., matinee, and Peoria, Ill., evening. 


Saturday, 20th, Peoria, Ill., matinee and evening 


Sunday, 21st, Peoria, Ill., evening 

Monday, 22d, Abingdon, IIl., matinee, and Galesburg, IIl., evening. 
Tuesday, 23d, Streator, Ill., matinee, and Joliet, Ill, evening 
Wednesday, 24th, Ottawa, Ill, matinee, and Aurora, III, evening. 
Thursday, 2sth, Milwaukee, Wis., matinee and evening 

Friday, 26th, Chicago, ILIl., evening 

Saturday, 27th, Chicago, Ill., matinee and evening 

Sunday, 28th, Chicago, Ill., evening 

Monday, 29th, Clinton, Ia., matinee 

Monday, 29th, Dubuque, la., evening. 


Tuesday, 30th, Prairie du Chien, Wis., matinee 
Tuesday, joth, La Crosse, Wis., evening 
OCTOBER 

Wednesday, 1st, St. Paul, Minn., matinee and evening 

Thursday, 2d, Minneapolis, Minn., matinee and evening 

Friday, 3d, Jamestown, N. Dak., matinee, and Bismarck, N. Dak., 
evening 

Saturday, 4th, Billings, Mor matinee, and Livingston, Mon., 
evening. 

Sunday, sth, Bozeman, Mon., matinee, and Helena, Mon., evening 

Monday, 6th, Butte, Mon., matinee and evening 

Tuesday, 7th, Spokane, Wash., matinee and evening 


Wednesday, 8th, Tacoma, Was! matinee and evening 

Thursday, oth, Seattle, Wash., matinee and evening 

Friday, roth, Portland, Ore matinee and evening. 

Saturday, ith, Albany, Ore matinee, and Salem, Ore., evening 
Sunday, 12th, en route 

Monday 13th, Marysville, Ca matinee, nd Sacramento, Cal., 
ening 

Puesda j Sacramento, Cal matinee ind Stockton, Cal., 
Wednesday Oakland, Cal., matinee and evening 


Cbursday 6th, San Jose, Cal., matinee and evening 


Friday, 17th, San Francisco, Cal., matinee and evening. 

Saturday, 18th, San Francisco, Cal., matinee and evening 

Sunday, 19th, San Francisco, Cal., matinee and evening. 

Monday, 2oth, San Luis Obispo, Cal., evening. 

Tuesday, 21st, Ventura, Cal., matinee, and Santa Barbara, Cal., 
evening. 

Wednesday, 22d, Redlands, 
evening. 

Thursday, 23d, Santa Ana, Cal., matinee, and Los Angeles, Cal., 
evening. : 

Friday, 24th, Los Angeles, Cal., matinee and evening. 

Saturday, 25th, Los Angeles, Cal., matinee and evening. 

Sunday, 26th, en route. 

Monday, 27th, Phoenix, Ariz., matinee and evening. 

Tuesday, 28th, Tucson, Ariz., matinee and evening. 

Wednesday, 29th, El Paso, Tex., matinee and evening 

Thursday, goth, Albuquerque, N. M., matinee, 
N. M., evening. 

Friday, 31st, Trinidad, Col., matinee, and La Junta, Col., evening 

NOVEMBER. 

Saturday, 1st, Denver, Col., matinee and evening. 

Sunday, 2d, Denver, Col., matinee and evening. 

Monday, 3d, Victor, Col., matinee and Cripple Creek, Col., even 
ing. 

Tuesday, 4th, Colorado Springs, Col., matinee and evening. 


Cal., matinee, and Riverside, Cal., 


and Santa Fé, 


Wednesday, sth, Canon City, Col., matinee, and Pueblo, Col., 
evening. 

Thursday, 6th, Hutchinson, Kan., matinee, and Wichita, Kan., 
evening. 

Friday, 7th, Strong City, Kan., matinee, and Topeka, Kan., even 
ing. 

Saturday, 8th, Lawrence, Kan., matinee, and Ottawa, Kan., even 
ing. 

Sunday, 9th, Kansas City, Mo., matinee and evening. 

Monday, roth, Richmond, Mo., matinee, and St. Joseph, Mo., 


evening. 


Tuesday, 11th, Osceola, Ia., matinee, and Des Moines, Ia., evening 


Wednesday, 12th, Oskaloosa, Ia., matinee, and Ottumwa, Ia., 
evening. 

Thursday, 13th, Washington, Ia., matinee, and Rock Island, IIl., 
evening. 

Friday, 14th, Monmouth, Ill, matinee, and Burlington, IIl., even 
ing. 

Saturday, 15th, Keokuk, Ia., matinee, and Quincy, IIl., evening 


Sunday, 16th, Springfield, Ill., matinee, and Decatur, IIl., evening 
Monday, 17th, Anna, III, matinee, and Cairo, Ill, evening. 
Tuesday, 18th, Fulton, Ky., matinee, and Paducah, Ky., 
Wednesday, 19th, Louisville, Ky., matinee and evening. 
Thursday, 20th, Cincinnati, Ohio, matinee and evening. 


evening 


Friday, 21st, Springfield, Ohio, matinee, and Columbus, Ohio, 
evening. 

Saturday, 22d, Cleveland, Ohio, matinee and evening 

Sunday, 23d, Buffalo, N. Y., evening 

Monday, 24th, Lockport, N. Y., matinee, and Rochester, N. Y., 
evening. 

Tuesday, 25th, Penn Yan, N. Y., matinee, and Elmira, N. Y 
evening. 

Wednesday, 26th, Lock Haven, Pa., matinee, and Williamsport, 


Pa., evening. 
rhursday, 27th, Baltimore, Md., 
Friday, 28th, Washington, D. ¢ 


matinee and evening 


, evening. 


Saturday, 29th, Elizabeth, N. J., matinee, and Orange, N. J., 
evening. 

Sunday, 30th, New York, N. Y., matinee, and evening 

DECEMBER 

Monday, 1st, Paterson, N. J., evening 

Tuesday, 2d, Poughkeepsie, N. Y matinee, and Troy, N. \¥ 
evening. 

Wednesday, 3d, Pittsfield, Mass., matinee, and Springfield, Mass 
evening. 

Thursday, 4th, Athol, Mass., matinee, and Fitchburg, Mass., 
vening. 

Friday, sth, Providence, R. I., matinee and evening 

Saturday, 6th, Worcester, Mass., matinee and evening 

Sunday, 7th, Boston, Mass., evening 

Monday, 8th, Boston, Mass., matinee, and Lowell, Mass., evening 

Tuesday, 9th, Boston, Mass., matinee, and Malden, Mass., evening 


Wednesday, roth, Boston, Mass., matinee and evening 


lhursday, rth, Hartford, Conn., matinee and evening 
Friday, 12th, Meriden, Conn., matinee, and 12th, Waterbury, 
Conn., evening. 


Saturday, 13th, New Haven, Conn., matinee and evening. 
Sunday, 14th, New York, N. Y., matinee 


Mount Vernon, N. Y., 


and evening. 


Sunday, 21st, matinee, and New York, 


N. Y., evening. 

Monday, 22d, New York, N. Y., evening 

\ quick voyage, much success and a speedy return to 
Sousa and his band! 





THE ORCHESTRAL CLASS. 





Students of the National Conservatory of Music 
Give a Concert. 





TUDENTS of the National 
servatory of Music, founded 
by Mrs. Thurber, gave an 
concert in Men- 
delssohn Hall Friday even- 


Con- 


orchestral 
= ing of last week. The playing 
of the young musicians 

once more showed the ad- 
vancement that surprised the 
skeptical and mightily pleased 


the many friends of the 
conservatory. Leo Schulz 
conducted. Master Julius 


Casper was the concertmeister 
With the 


few members o 


exception of a 
f the faculty 


to help out in the more dif 


ficult parts, the entire orchestra of forty-five was made 
up of boys and girls who have received their training at 
the conservatory The soloists of the evening, Master 


Nicholas Garagusi, violinist, and Master Jacob Greenberg, 


pianist, are both gifted children. Leopold Lichtenberg is 
the teacher of Master Garagusi, also of Master Casper 


Miss Adele Margulies is the teacher of Master Greenberg 


Both of these instructors were present to witness the 
triumphs of their rarelv talented pupils 
Every music lover and musician will agree that the pro 
gram was delightful. The program follows: 
Overture, Freischitz Web 
National Conservatory Orchestra 
Seventh Concerto tor Violin De Be t 
Master Nicholas Caragus 
Symphony (unfinished) Schubert 
National Conservatory Orchest 
Concerto, A minor (first movement) Hummel 
Master Jacob Greenberg 
Hymne St. Cee Gounod 
N at na { ! er atory (or est i 
Violin obligato, Master Julius ( r 
At the ino, M I a Scl 
Overture, Raymond > \ 1omas 
National Conservatory Orche ‘ 
The admirable performance of the orchestral numbers 


and the brilliant playing of the soloists raised the concert 
many points above an amateur event 


“There 


for 
the Schubert Symphony 


is training you,” one man whispered after 


It was, indeed, a remarkable achietement and, especially 


] 


the andante, could have stood comparison with some pro 
fessional orchestras. The overture at the opening and the 
one at the close went with spirit and buoyancy. Gounod’s 
“Hymn to St. Cecelia” afforded Master Casper an op 
portunity in the obligato to play a solo, and Miss Schiuter 
to display her skill as an ensemble performer. Both suc 


ceeded in impressing their fine talents on the large audi 
As for Master Garagusi and Master Greenberg, the 


respond to numerous 


ence. 


soloists of the evening, they had to 


recalls, but no encores were allowed, and this is another 
evidence of artistic discipline. In its arrangement and 
performance the program was a model. The concert was 
over at 9:55 o'clock 

Mr. Schulz, the leader of the orchestral class at t] 
conservatory, was warmly congratulated, and he deserved 
all the kind things said to him and about him. January 


27 is the date of the next students’ concert 
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PARIS, 39 RUE LA BRUYERE, IX. 


REPRESENTANT GENERAL DE 
JACQUES THIBAUD, JOS. HOLLMAN, Etc. 
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Receives Pupils, Accompanies and Coaches Singers. 
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New Yor, December 22, 1902 
ME CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM is 
known as a skillful vocal teacher, and her 
operatic evenings at Carnegie Lyceum, as 
well as her students’ recitals, are interest- 
ing affair 
At her pupils’ song recital, given at her 
residence studio last Thursday afternoon, these were to have 
participated: Mrs. Sladkus Horwitz, Miss Elizabeth Long, 


Miss Florence Cohen, Miss Adele Recht, Miss Augusta 
Fisher, Miss Leona Schultze, Miss Josephine Bouvier and 
Miss Lillian Heidelbach All did not appear, but the af 
ternoon was nevertheless enjovable 


Miss Long sang “‘Elsa’s Dream,” and later a little encore 
song by August W. Hoffmann, followed by Mrs. Hor 
witz, an attractive dramatic soprano. She sang “Eliza 


beth’s Prayer” and the “Dich theure Halle,” from “Tann 
hauser,” with great effect, reaching the high B easily, and 


showing qualities fittimg her for the stage. Miss Recht is 


another dramatic soprane, having a voice of intensity and 
easy tone emission, so that “Hear Ye, Israel,” sung in Ger 
nan, fitted her well. She also sang Wright's “Violets” 


with good taste. The young lady’s personality is also most 
pleasing; she appears ambitious and sings with much 
earnestness, coupled with pleasant facial expression. Miss 
Schultze sang “Solveig’s Song’ musically and with style 
She was last mentioned in THe Mustcat Courter as a 
violinist, and is a niece of Lillian Russell. A _ natural 
actress is Miss Bouvier, who gave Frank Lambert's “Bon 
jour Pierot” with chic, also singing Monckton’s “The 
Country Girl” most charmingly, with clean enunciation and 
pretty tone quality Mr. LeRoy Carner, baritone, sang 
Marguerite 


sessed of a good baritone voice, under good cultivation. 


Meyer-Helmund’s showing himself pos 
Mr. Hoffmann played the piano accompaniments. Madame 


Meysenheym has a number of talented young women under 





ver care, and is bringing them out well. She desires it un 


derstood that also trains men’s voices 


ced Cd 
v= v= 


Clifford A. Wiley sang the following program at Public 
School No. 167, one of the largest edifices in the Tremont 


ection of New York city, last Monday evening 

‘,erman songs 
The Sandman Brahms 
Calm as the Night Bohm 
Th Two Grenadiers Schumann 


English songs 


You'd Better Ask M< Lahe 
The Lost Chord Sullivan 
The Border Ballad Cowen 


French songs 


Even Bravest Hearts (Faust) Gounod 
fereador Song (Carmen) Rizet 
\merican songs 


MacDowell 
ben ceaconnedinedshhnaeds Nevin 


Thy Beaming Eyes 
Littie Boy Blue........-.++.++++ 


Under the Rose..... , . Fisher 
Because I Love You............ Hawley 
F. W. Riesberg at the piano. 

Here is a fairly representative list of modern songs, and 
as the lecturer of the evening told various anecdotes of 
the composer this program was enjoyed. The lecturer’s 
acquaintance with composers, both European and Amer 
ican, and his knowledge of the manner of a composer inter- 
ested a large audience. The lecture-recital was under the 
auspices of the Board of Education 

ese & 

Mrs. Nevin’'s Thomas Moore matinee musicale at the 
Holland House proved no less enjoyable than the two pre- 
vious ones under her charge, when the programs were made 
up of Nevin and Strauss compositions. This was the pro- 
gram: 

Uh, Breathe Not His Name 
Rich and Rare Were the Gems She W ore 
Believe Me if All Those Endearing Young Char 
Heinrich Meyn 
Lecture on Thomas Moore 
Mrs. St. John Brenon 


Iwo Transcriptions of Moore’s Me! 
Fri. Kathe Hittig 


dies 


Minstrel Boy 

Oft in the Stilly Night. 

The Meeting of the Waters 

Heinrich Meyn 
Fri. Kathe Hiittig at the pian 
Those present at the entire series found it most inter- 

esting, though nothing could quite equal the charm of the 
Nevin afternoon, or the intensity of the Strauss program, 
with its “Enoch Arden,” read by Mrs. Amy Grant. Mr 
Meyn, the tenor, is doing better work all the time, and on 
this occasion quite outdid himself, getting a warm encore 
Mrs. Brenon’s talk on Moore was appropriate, and the 
piano playing of pretty Kathe Hiittig was the most 
brilliant kind. She is a Scharwenka-Klindworth pupil, and 
on each hearing adds to her reputation. She played most 
sympathetic piano accompaniments, showing the good mu- 
sician and warm musical nature. Mrs. Nevin is to be con 
gratulated on the cycle of musico-literary afternoons, the 
only pity being that larger numbers of people did not hear 


them 
2s ee 
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John H. Solotaroff is the conductor of the “Tempo 
Chorus,” composed of singers of the first district of the 
People’s Choral Union, and at the first concert of this or- 
ganization, at Murray Hill Lyceum, last Wednesday even 
ing, showed the stuff of which he is made. He has about 
eighty singers in his chorus, and to judge from the results 
of the evening he has the making of a successful conductor 
in him. They sang these choral numbers 


Venetian Song Tosti 
To Sylvia.. , Schubert 
Hallelujah Chorus Handel 
Gypsy Life Schumanr 
See the Conquering Hero Comes Hande 
Hymn of Thanks Kremser 
Soprano solo and chorus, Hear My Prayer Mendelssohn 


They sing with good attack, excellent shading, mind the 
conductor's baton fairly well, and in the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” did themselves proud; it seemed as if the more 
difficult the music the better they did it. Miss Emma 
Denison sang several solos well; she has a sweet voice, 
under good control. Miss Sarah Fish, a piano pupil of 
Platon Brounoff, played some brilliant solos, and Nathan 
Ulanoff played a double number, a violin solo, and as 
encore his own Romanze, showing decided talent as 
player and composer. Oscar Skach is a baritone singer, 
with pleasing voice, and Mr. Brounoff played an arrange- 
ment of melodies from Rubinstein’s “The Maccabees” 
with fire and delicacy combined. As encore he sang the 
song “An der Weser,” by Pressel, and both as pianist and 
singer pleased the large audience. Both Solotaroff and 
Miss Fish are his pupils 

Mr. Solotaroff may be proud of this first appearance, 
for the results attained warrant it 

= & 

At the readings by Miss Newman, of Teachers College, 

given in the Horace Mann School hall, Columbia Col 


19 
lege, a feature of the evening was the remarkable mando 
lin playing by Rose Charlotte Mitchell, who, though 
studying voice here with Francis Fischer Powers, is an 
expert mandolin, guitar and banjo player. She intro 
duced a novelty, in that she stood as she played, making 


a pretty picture indeed. Her program number was a 
Sérénade d’Autrefois,” by Pomeroy, and this she-~ fol 
lowed with an encore number, an arrangement of Raff's 
‘Cavatine,” whicl | lid in excellent fashion. The 
Young Women’s Orchestra, some fifteen players, consists 
of violins, mandolins, guitars and piano, and they, too 
contributed some pleasant music These giris could do 


even better with sufficient rehearsal 
Ss & 
An event of interest jn musical circles is the marriage, 
ist announced, of Carlos Pardo and Harriet R. Archer 


\ 


M December 11. The bride is well known as in charge 
f the E. Miriam Coyriere Agency, and will retain that 
connection, the firm name remaining the same. Mrs. Pardo 
is widely known in musical circles, having helped many a 
young artist and teacher to position in America 
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The fifth performance of Empire Theatre Dramatic 
School brought four one act plays, and of these Sydney 
Francis Rice in. “Journey’s End” as Captain Maramour de 
serves special mention. The young w has much in his 
favor, including a melodious voice, intelligence, and a figure 
of prominence. Rose Hildner as Fifi in “The Picture in 
the Frame” should also be mentioned; she gave a telling 


impersonation of the young Paris model 











Ge & 
Harriet E. Barkley is a young coloratura soprano heard 
recently, singing Arditi’s waltz song Parla,’ with eas« 
lliance. and the difficult “Indian Bell Song,” by 
Delibes, with considerable effect. She is young and good 
looking, and is a very pretty and pliable soprano voice 
S- <= 
Louise Fisher’s last lecture, subject “The Huguenots,’ 
was given at the residence of Mrs. C. H. Gardner, on 
Fifth avenue, last Wednesday. The series has been most 
nstructive, and has been much enjoyed by many prominen 


society and musical folk, among them Miss Helen Gould 
Mrs. Bashford Dean, Mrs. William Skidmore, Mrs. Wil 
liam Livingston, Miss Helen Moffat and Mrs. Russel 
Sage At the close of Wednesday’s lecture Mrs. Sage mad 


i short address 


Psycho Vowel Method. 
HE Psycho Vowel Meth 


by D. A. Blackman, again scored a success at the 


riginated and developed 





studio, 400 Fifth avenue, last Monday evening. The mental 
work done by the tudents is truly wonderful Phe great 
growth of small voices, the victory gained over nervous 
ness and the overcoming of disagreeable voice quality have 
not been equaled by other methods. It is most instructive 
to attend the pul ons and note the improvement 
Those deserving spe mention are Mrs. M, E. Clarke 


Mrs. N. M. Wood, Mrs. E. L. Smith, Walter Clarke and 
Miss Velma Palmer, the last named of Chicago. She has 


ome here to study the Psycho Vowel Method 


Mrs. Littlefield’s Musicale. 


RS. LITTLEFIELD’S musicale was a very fine affair 
socially, Baritone Lewis W. Armstrong being an im 
portant contributor to the evening’s success. He received 
much commendation for his address on Scandinavian 
music and folksong and his singing of the same. Mrs 
Littlefield, who is an excellent amateur pianist, united with 
Mr. Schlieder in some two piano pieces This was the 
first of three musicales on an educational basis to be given 
during the season by Mrs. Littlefield, the next to be given 
the end of February on “Woman in Music.” Mrs, Little 
field is the chairman of the board of directors of the 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
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ing performances of Richard Strauss’ orchestral 
works. It seems to us that on such occasions most 
of the audience is sufficiently in the dark without 
any turning down of the lights. 


Cerna” MIERS, of Indiana, intro- 

duced in the House last week a bill for the 
establishment of a national theatre in Washington. 
In 1896 James Paxton Voorhees caused a similar 
bill to be introduced. Perhaps the bills were not 
large enough. 





NOT WANTED IN OMEBODY must be 
ENGLAND. mailing to Europe anno- 

tated New York Philharmonic 
programs. At any rate, these lines appeared re- 
cently in a London musical paper: 

It is easy to be over impressed by most ordinary subtle- 
ties of musical analysis, especially when the language is 
consistently serious and weighty. It is difficult to see 
the good of analytical programs. It is a convention— 
simply a convention. It is far better solely to listen. 
Music that is fine music does not want explanation to be 
enjoyed. It simply wants a sympathetic mind and a 
pair of musical ears. There is no need whatever for the 
public to be acquainted with the facts of composition. 
They will not understand music that way. It is the great- 
est mistake in the world. 

On several points we beg to differ with the Lon- 
don writer. In the first place, it is not easy to be 
over impressed or even impressed with most mu- 
sical analyses. For instance, we have met only one 
person who is impressed with the program annota- 
tions of the New York Philharmonic Society. His 
modesty prevents us from mentioning his name. 
Also it is not difficult to see the good of analytical 


programs. They enable the critic to turn an hon- 
est penny. They enable the public to learn that 
no one is infallible. They are good soporifics. 


They induce at least one favorable criticism of the 
concert in next morning’s papers. And at least 
they do no harm, for the public does not understand 
and the musicians do not read them. Yes, they 
are a convention, and they are conventional. No, 
it is not always “far better to listen.” Sometimes 
the orchestra is worse than the analysis. But not 
often. Our wager on this point with a friend at the 
Philharmonic concert was declared a draw. Fine 
music must be explained to some persons in order 
to be enjoyed by them. The annotator explains 
the music to himself and accepts his own explana- 
That music needs a pair of musical ears we 
do not admit. Beethoven was deaf, and yet he 
heard music. The annotator has a very long pair 
of ears and yet he sits at a concert and hears noth- 
ing. “There is no need whatever for the public 
to be acquainted with the facts of musical compo- 
sition.” Certainly not. Is the public better than 
the critic that it should receive something which is 
denied him? “They will not understand music that 
This is palpably a misprint. For *“that” 
Of course, it is “the greatest mistake 
in the world.” We sincerely hope that our spirited 
defense of the harmless annotator will protect his 
gentle pamphlets from further unwarranted abuse. 
What is in these “annotations” that they should 
thus be held up to public ridicule? 


tions. 


way.” 
read “his.” 


New York, December 19.—There were rumors today 
that Maurice Grau is very seriously ill. When it was 
learned later that there had been a meeting of the Maurice 
Grau Opera Company directors, at which Frank W. Sanger 
was placed in managerial charge during Mr. Grau’s- ab 
sence, there was some alarm. 

The real facts these: Mr. 
Grau has been a very busy man 
and under continual strain 


are 
MAURICE GRAU 


most 


STING. 

a 4 ams since the failure of the old firm of 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau. He not 

only bore the tremendous load of the failure, but has 


fought his way out of his personal difficulties, has placed 
the opera house on its present sure foundation, has con- 





ducted affairs at Covent Garden, London, and been en- 
gaged in the Bernhardt-Coquelin and other tours. A few 
days since a collision between a street car and his carriage 
gave him a very lively shaking up and some bruises, and 
the slight injury and the excitement laid Mr. Grau up. 
He is not seriously ill, but his heart did trouble him a 
little. 

He promised his doctors to take a rest, and is now doing 
so. Every detail of the opera affairs far into February 
had been laid out by Mr. Grau, and Mr. Sanger is seeing 
that the plans are being carried out. 

HE above is a specimen of the Associated Press 
dispatch that has appeared in the papers out- 
side of New York regarding Mr. Maurice Grau’s 
temporary vacation. Mr. Grau, like so many men 
of affairs in this country, has been leading a Roose- 
veltian strenuous life, but the President of the Unit- 
ed States varies and interrupts his duties by indulg- 
ing in sports or other pursuits which reclaim his 
mind whereas Mr. Grau works about as much in 
Europe in the reorganization each year of the opera 
company as he does here during the season, and 
sooner or later his system demanded certain consid- 
erations outside of the waters of Carlsbad. 

All men of the country leading the life strenuous 
are in the same boat, as it is colloquially called, with 
Mr. Grau, and as long as such a system commends 
itself its effects must not be relegated to uncertainty, 
for they are sure to be manifested. Very few per- 
sons have any idea of the superabundance of work — 
and detail submitted to Mr. Grau for decision out- 
side of those obligations placed upon him by the 
stewardship to which he has been called, and he has 
succeeded only because he has not flinched for a 
moment, but kept his hand steadily upon the helm 
of the operatic ship. 

THe Musicat Courter joins all those 
means, of course, all who know him—who are look 


which 


ing forward to Mr. Grau’s return to his desk rein 
forced through the present rest with such power of 
endurance and health as to maintain him indefinite- 
ly in his favored place. As long as opera is to be 
what it appears now to be—chiefly a social func- 
tion (for which Mr. Grau is not responsible )—no 
more competent and experienced director can be 
found than he is to control the work, and no doubt 
he will remain as director of its destinies until it 
pleases him to retire on his laurels. 


HE musical population of Detroit is greatly 
stirred up, according to reliable newspaper 
information. Wher 


ever a community is stirred up, there are apt to be 


This is a salutary condition 


things doing, and ‘such activity in itself amply re- 
futes the assertion made edi 
torially in THe Muscat 
CourtER of December 3 
that “Detroit is one of the 
deadest cities musically in the Union.” It is this 
statement that has played havoc with the peace of 
And we can understand their 


THE AGITATION 
OF DETROIT. 


Detroit musicians. 
heat, for according to their published interviews the 
city is all right and thoroughly well satisfied with 
itself. That is a state of mind which cannot be 
commended. Complacence leads to indifference, 
and indifference is fatal. Like David Harum’s dog, 
Detroit must stung occasionally in order to 
change the course of its thoughts. That this brings 
about good results is demonstrated by the present 
discussion. The newspapers of Detroit have given 
up columns of print to the musicians, and they have 
used liberally this opportunity for free advertising 


be 


Some dust has been washed away and the atmos- 
phere seems clearer. If anything THe Musicat 
Courter has done the musicians of Detroit a great 
service, which they should appreciate at its true 
Our editorial caused the newspapers of De 


value. 
troit to bring before the public the names of many 
excellent musicians and many first class institutions 
which cannot receive too much local publicity. We 
knew of these musicians and of these scheols when 
we wrote the offending editorial, and our remarks 
against 


were directed not the professionals but 
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against the public of Detroit. No degree of patri- 
otic defense can efface the fact that Pugno, La- 
mond and de Lussan played to absurdly small 
houses and ridiculous receipts. Alberto Jonas, the 
head of the Michigan Conservatory of Music, says 
that other great artists have played elsewhere under 
similar conditions. A moment’s reflection will 
show that this is an argument without logic. We 
made no comparisons. We judged Detroit on its 
own individual merits. 

In conclusion we feel justified in quoting an 
opinion from Burton Collver, who managed Pu- 
gno’s Detroit concert. Mr. Collver says: “The 
trouble with Detroit is that nothing will bring out 
the people to a concert but a prodigy or a freak. 
In its musical taste Detroit is in the vaudeville 
stage. The public here does not appreciate good 
music. I advertised Pugno extensively in the news 
papers. I put his name on the front of 200 street 
cars. I had the date of his coming and an account 
of his achievements in a pamphlet, of which I sent 
out 10,000 copies to musical people in Detroit 
Further than that, I sent out personal letters con- 
cerning him to every member and contributor of 
the Tuesday Musicale, giving the time and place of 
his concert and explaining the greatness of the 
artist. There were some 500 of these letters. | 
might add that there were present at the concert 
just three members of the Tuesday Musicale.” 

We admire Detroit, but our admiration will rise 
several degrees so soon as that picturesque city 
takes unto itself a permanent orchestra and a suit- 
able concert hall. Now is the time for other cities 
to ask New York why she has no permanent or- 
chestra. This is a tip. 





INCE the recent case of THE MusicaL Covu- 
RIER has become known throughout the world 

a number of lawsuits have been instituted against 
papers on the ground of wounded feelings caused 


by criticism. A case was reported in these columns 


from Berlin recently, two cases 
ASKS $5,000 from England, and herewith is 
DAMAGES. appended an item from the Mon- 


treal Daily Herald of Saturday, 
December 13, giving the latest information on steps 
of that kind taken on the part of musicians or per- 
sons criticised; 


A MUSICIAN SUES HIS CRITIC. 





Pive Thousand Dollars Damages Sought From a Musical Journal. 





Mr. F. Barrington Foote has taken action, through his 
attorneys, Messrs. Hibbard & Glass, for $5,000, against 
the Canadian Music and Trades Journal. The cause of 
the suit is a criticism which appeared in the Journal re- 
garding Mr. Foote’s participation in the concert given in 
the Art Gallery on November 13, by Miss Jennie Rankin. 
Mr. Foote contends that the language of the Journal re- 
garding him was a malicious libel. 

Mr. F. Barrington Foote has been engaged as solo 
baritone at the Church of St. James the Apostle. He will 
sing on Sunday next at the morning and evening services, 
and subsequently on every alternate Sunday. 

THe Musicat Courier has but few comments 
to make regarding the decision rendered 
it by a jury of the Supreme Court in this city 
and county recently. That is a matter to be 
adjusted by the courts; but the conduct of the 
critics in the city of New York who attend 
ed a dinner celebration of an which 
was in reality a dangerous precedent against their 
own professional careers aided very much in the 
dissemination and promulgation of the theory that 
musicians are acting in accordance with good sense 
and judgment by following the course laid down by 
the critics themselves. They indorsed the libel ac- 
tion and its consequences. They must now take 
the medicine. It is not known how the Canadian 
Music and Trades Journal acted in regard to the 
verdict rendered against THe Musica Courter, 
but whether it approved of it or not it is one of 
those that must suffer as a consequence of a dam- 


against 


in event 





age verdict given on a criticism. If Tye MusicaL 
Courter should now determine to pay this verdict 
and acknowledge its justness, it would thereby at 
once undermine the standing of every musical and 
dramatic critic in the world. It is in the resisting 
of this verdict that Tue MusicaL Courier is pro- 
tecting the critics, and all along this paper has 
maintained that it is the only institution that is up 

holding the rights of criticism. It is generally 
known that this paper can pay a judgment. In 
fact, it has given a bond in double the amount, 
which proves that the judgment will be paid if en 

forced by final decree. If the company which pub 

lishes THE MusicaL Courier should decide that 
this verdict is after all a just one, and that damages 
may be secured for criticism (for there was nothing 
personal against the plaintiff in this criticism; it was 
merely his work as a musician which was dis- 
eussed), why, as a matter of course, every musician 
who is criticised in any paper can follow the estab- 
lished precedent and secure damages for wounded 
feelings, or for lacerated heart, or for mental an- 
guish caused by a remark made in a criticism that 
does not suit him or her. 

A verdict of $5,000 in this case in Canada, if it 
should be granted, would put an end to a small 
paper like the Canadian Music Journal, and there 
is not another musical paper today on the face of 
the globe which could endure for fifteen minutes a 
verdict of $15,000 except THE Musicat CourRIER. 
The daily papers will find it a constam annoyance 
and irritation to be subjected to these libel suits, 
because they are absolutely without income in their 
music departments. The music critics on the daily 
papers represent a dead loss to the papers. For 
that reason the New York Herald has abandoned 
that department, making of it a mere reportorial 
department. If the daily papers are to be irritated 
and annoyed and subjected to expense and loss of 
time through the institution of libel suits on ac- 
count of these musical criticisms, the duties of mu- 
sic critics are apt to be dispensed with, and the 
music critics would subsequently live upon incomes 
derived as annotators of programs, or lecturers, o1 
writers of books which do not sell, or editors of 
folk songs. All those careers combined outside of 
daily criticism do not pay sufficient to maintain a 
small, limited family, if it be only one family, much 
less more than one family. If it should happen that 
a critic is in debt while he is enjoying the revenue 
of a critic, as is the case now with some of them, 
how much worse off would he be if that income 
were abclished? And this is the very opportunity 
to state that there are certain critics in the city of 
New York who have borrowed money from musi- 
cians who are subject to criticism by them. It is 
necessary for the fraternity of daily music critics to 
discover among themselves who this individual is if 
they do not already know. It is necessary for the 
daily papers to get at this thing, because it also 
proves, in addition to many other things, that the 
pursuit of music criticism as a pursuit in itself is 
not sufficiently remunerative to keep a man and his 
family in such financial condition as to enable him 
to live without borrowing. He was one of those 
who in his paper abused THE MusicaLt Courter 
because of the loss of the libel suit. He misrepre- 
sented the statements made in court, he committed 
a libel against this paper himself which will be at- 
tended to at the proper time, but at this moment it is 
necessary to state that the fraternity of daily critics 
should seek this man and request him to retire from 
the field, for it is a scandal to have a condition of 
this kind prevailing. It is all right—or, rather, it 
seems to be all right—to use the columns of a daily 
paper to abuse THE MusicaL Courier, but why 
not pay one’s debts first? Why borrow money 
from musicians, from opera singers, from teachers, 
from composers, who are at any time subject to 
criticism, and who would demand and expect a crit- 
icism warranting an equivalent? For example, a 
pupils’ recital takes place and this critic gives a half 








el 


column or a quarter of a column to the teacher be- 
cause he (the critic) has borrowed money from him 
An opera singer gives a vocal recital or has an im- 
portant role to zing in an opera, and his paper de- 
votes columns of space to her because she is a cred- 
These things have been going on in New 
Phey 


itor! 
York, and the other critics know of them. 
are common talk. The stubs of check books show 
what it is, and it cannot be tolerated any longer. In 
place of abusing THe MusicaL Courter the criti 
in question should apologize, resign his position 
do something to pay off his debts, and in the mean 
time remain quiescent 

The question of damages for wounded feelings 
because of criticism will the musical and 
literary world for some years to come. Acquiescing 
in it would settle forever the rights of musicians 
If the law pronounces 


occupy 


and actors in the premises 
against this it would be due entirely to the efforts 
of Tue Musicat Courier, its ability to cope with 
the question, and to its conscientious belief that the 
judgment which was rendered against it was illegal 
and uncalled for. Those critics who are opposing 
THE MusicaL Courter are strengthening that 
view which maintains that the judgment was 
proper, and if it was, then pursuit of music criticism 
is ended, because there is hardly a criticism but 


what gives a plea to some artist or to some per 


former for a libel suit on the basis of wounded 
feelings. 

UT there in lowa, 
VOCAL where tariff reform is 
BUNDELCUNDS. demanded, the art of music 


is permitted to go unmolest 
ed by ravages of time or effects otherwise, as seen 
in the following special telegram to the Des Moines 


Capital from Mason City, lowa: 


Mason City, December 5.—The Methodist church at 
Swaledale, a town 11 miles southwest of this city, lays 
claim to the honor of having a quartet choir composed 
of the oldest people in any choir in Iowa or in the United 
States. The choir is composed of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Bardsley and Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Hilliar, Mrs. Loomis, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bardsley, acting as organist 
This quartet of singers are all great-grandparents and 
the organist is a grandmother Chey furnish music for 
the church services twice each Sunday and for people of 
their age have still exceptional voices They sing not 


only hymns, but the better cl »f anthems with good old 


They have 


iss ¢ 


time vigor been actively engaged in church 
work for forty years and have served the Swaledale church 
more than fifteen years 

Now and then we hear singers who, with the 
acquisition of certain “methods,” are unable to sing 


as well as our grandmothers do—much less our 


great-grandparents. Some people’s great-grand 
parents did not only sing as well as they do, but 
now sing better at this very time, although in the 
majority of cases those whose great-grandparents 
sing are not yet old enough to have had their voices 
injured by any vocal method. Just think of singing 
for forty years in church and not stopping, but go- 
ing right on and still singing. Why, it reminds us 
of some of our operatic stars, who are not yet 
thinking of retiring, even after forty years of sing- 
ing—and such singing! And then it must not be 
forgotten that even after the operatic career there 
remains the chance of an engagement in a choir 
where great-grandparents are active members. Oh, 
there is nothing like music, and like singing, and 
like such things, and like criticism and other things. 
But here is to the good old Methodist church at 
May the old quartet 
Mrs 


Swaledale, out there in lowa 
never die, may they sing on forever, with 
Loomis at the organ for all time! 


The versatility of opera singers is something wonderful 
They are equally capable of making capital out of the 
decorations they receive and the decorations they lose 

E would not conceal the fact that this clever 
paragraph appeared in the New York Even- 
ing Sun’s editorial page. 
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The Critic's 


Opportunity. 





SOME 


“ PROGRAMMATICAL NOTES.” 





NINTH 


PAPER. 





HE notion long prevalent in 
the United States that what- 
ever is German is at once 
musical and profound has 
been severely jarred recently 
by certain contributions to 
literature and virtuosity 
by a native of that justly 
celebrated country. 

The late attempt of Herr 
Spanuth to soothe the sav- 
age breasts of Wilkesbarre 
with the charms of a Liszt 
concerto will doubtless be 
long remembered, not only 

by Herr Spanuth himself, but 
by the residents of the locality which was the scene 
of the critic’s missionary labors. They sometimes 
“roast” Wilkesbarre; but either 
through the blessing of Divine Providence or on 











missionaries in 
account of a suspicion that the Herr Pianist would 
not prove acceptable to the citizens even in the 
form of a roast, the critic of the Staats-Zeitung was 
allowed to return and resume his labors in New 
York, where, judging from the evidence, mission- 
aries are as much needed as in any quarter of the 
globe. 

Not content with shining in the double capacity 
of critic and virtuoso, Herr Spanuth further in- 
creases his activities and the obligations of the 
issuing what he calls “Program- 
and it is in this role of instructor 


community by 
matical Notes”; 
extraordinary that he attains supreme effulgence. 
J €& 

In his analytical notes on Brahms’ Symphony in 
E minor Herr Spanuth achieves the rare and diffi- 
cult feat of writing in two languages at the same 
time without saying anything in either, and, inci- 
dentally, he reveals the fact that the curiosities of 
literature have not all been garnered. Most critics 
can easily write in one language at a time, without 
saying anything. This is, indeed, one sine qua non 
of the art of criticism; but no other, so far as known, 
has attempted to conceal his thoughts simultaneous- 
In this accomplishment Herr 
Spanuth The page sheet 
proudly flying his signature, which a friendly breeze 


ly in two languages. 


stands alone. four 


has wafted in this direction, is, as has been said, a 
curiosity of literature. Reeking, as it does, with 
ibsolete and archaic expressions, it is highly valu- 
able as an example of ‘English as she is sometimes 
writ’; but it is still more valuable as an example of 
all that an analytical program should not be. 

In the first place, though only two numbers of 
the program are discussed (it would be misleading 
Fif- 


teén minutes are required to simply read the text 


to say analyzed), 1,540 words are employed. 


without stopping to consider the remarkable con- 
struction; and one must be a rapid reader to get 
through with it in this length of time. Not less 
than three hours of close application would enable 
the average person to get at the meaning of what 
A man twenty years out of college 


is printed 
might more easily construe a page of Latin than 
cull and connect the meagre information bearing 
directly upon the subject in hand, separating it as 
he must from the flotsam and jetsam that has ac- 
cumulated around it in the tortuous and muddy 
channel of the critic’s reflections 





It has been said of Carlyle’s History of the 
French Revolution that in order to get anything 
out of it one must be thoroughly familiar with the 
events of the period before taking up the book. To 
this extent Herr Spanuth resembles Carlyle. Were 
one thoroughly familiar with the Symphony in E 
minor, historically, thematically and analytically, 
the music might serve to illumine Herr Spanuth’s 
program; but the attempt to reverse the process in 
the brief intervals afforded by an orchestral concert 
is indeed a forlorn hope. 

In the dim religious light that prevails in a con- 
cert hall it is the limit of possibility to read the 
names of the numbers on the program, which are 
printed usually in capital letters. This fact alone 
makes of the letterpress of the descriptive analysis, 
which is printed in much smaller type, a mere 
mockery. But if one had the eyes of a lynx the 
verbosity of the text makes a farce of the analysis. 

Instead of giving the meat of the matter with 
the clean brevity of a telegraphic dispatch, so that 
the salient facts may be gathered at a glance, the 
opportunity is utilized to the utmost to air the 
writer’s personal views; to record all the trivial, ir- 
relevant gossip that has collected round the com- 
position since it was written and to indulge in dif- 
fuse speculations and arguments purely hypothet- 
ical. 

In the present instance there is a preamble of 
nearly two pages, without form and void, from 
which the closest application may with difficulty ex- 
tract the few statements germane to the subject. 
Here is every item of information contained in the 
1,045 words Herr Spanuth has devoted to the Sym- 
phony in E minor: 


Johannes Brahms:—Born at Hamburg, May 7, 
1833; died at Vienna April 3, 1897. At twenty 
years of age was proclaimed by Schumann the St. 
John of the musical future; at forty-four wrote his 
first symphony which was performed at Vienna in 
1876. Before this he had written some sixty com- 
positions, consisting of songs, piano pieces, cham- 
ber music and his “German Requiem.” Leading 
musicians received his first symphony with enthusi- 
asm but the public did not take “friendly” to it. In 
the nine years following he wrote four symphonies, 
this one in E minor, first performed at Meiningen, 
Oct. 25, 1885, being the last. It was also per- 
formed in Vienna March 7, 1897, at the last concert 
attended by the composer. This symphony has no 
introduction, beginning with the principal theme; 
it is elegiac in character there being no pronounced 
change of mood at the entrance of the second sub- 
ject “though a secondary melody given to the wind 
instruments, forms an affective contrast by suggest- 
ing courageous and strenuous life. The working- 
out-section is short and the ingenious tissue of the 
different voices is intensified by a rigid scantiness of 
proportions. If the first movement has a de- 
cidedly masculine character, restraining a _ pes- 
simistic view of life through great intellectual en- 
ergy, the second movement in E Major is replete 
with tender plaintiveness.” Restlessness is the feel- 
ing conveyed by the third movement, Presto gioso, 
‘which may be characterized as a manly attempt to 
triumph over the preceding melancholy, but it is 
certainly not a victorious deliverance of the gloom. 
The last movement is thematically the most com- 
plicated and closely knit of all symphonic move- 





ments ever written by Brahms, and at the same 
time a marvelous specimen of dexterity in contra 
puntal art. The tonality is alternately E minor or 
E major, the rhythm changes from 3-4 to 3-2 and 
again to 3-4. A spirit of reckless energy and con- 
sistency prevails. 
ment closely resembles a Chaconne as Bach under- 
stood it is well founded. Eight massive chords 
given out by the brass and the wood-wind form the 
theme which can be easily traced throughout the 
complicated texture of the thirty variations which 
constitute the last movement. In some periods of 
this movement a very solemn, almost religious spirit 
is attained, and there is one sweet, consoling mel- 
ody of the flute that reminds one, with its chaste, 


The assertion that this move- 


lyric sentiment, of the great old Bach. 
S= 

This is the sum total of the facts Herr Spanuth 
thought it worth while to mention in connection 
with the Symphony in E minor, and, while a portion 
of the text is given in his own words, by far the 
greater part has been denuded of the sevenfold 
sheath of verbiage in which he saw fit to swaddle 
the limited information. 
own text for verification or disproof, it will be seen 
that the direct statements, few as they are, are con 
flicting. 1833 is given as the date of the compos 
birth. We are told that he was forty-four 
years old when he composed 
and that this symphony was performed in Vienna 
in 1876. A of the 
mentary nature shows the difference between 1833 


Not going outside his 


er’s 
his first symphony 
most ele- 


mental calculation 


and 1876 to be forty-three years. It is therefore 
clear that the symphony was performed in Vienna 
one year before it was written. 

Had this statement been made with reference to 
“light opera,” as it is understood in America, it 
would occasion no surprise. Most American light 
operas are played, not once, but many times, before 
they are written; but the case is somewhat different 
with a symphony. There are orchestras that could, 


no doubt, play a symphony as well before it was 


written as they could afterward; we occasionally 
hear orchestral playing in New York which leads 
us to believe that something of this sort is being 
attempted. It at that 
time in Vienna. 
possible, is far from ordinary and it was certainly 


may have been a custom 


If it was, the feat, though not im 


worthy of a more extended notice than it received 
in Herr Spanuth’s program. Why did he treat it 
so lightly? 

Had he been writing a newspaper criticism he 
might have pleaded want of space, for in the daily 
press it is not unusual for music to be crowded out 
by football matches, bicycle races and the Horse 
Show. But it is a notorious fact that there is never 
any lack of space in an analytical program. There 
is room in it for every form of literature described 
in the text-books on rhetoric—‘tragedy, comedy, 
history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pas- 
toral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical-historical- 
pastoral, scene individable, or poem unlimited; 
Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light. 
For the law of writ and liberty” the analytical 
program is the thing. Judging by the specimens un- 
der consideration, the only thing that could bring 
an analytical program to a close would be the fail- 
ure of the liquid refreshment that furnished the in 
spiration, or the fact that the writer had been over 
come by sleep in the midst of his labors. 

While a program may take any form according 
to the caprice of the writer the most of them seem 
to be built upon the model of the detective story 
which, beginning with a false clue, endeavors to 
sustain a fictitious interest until the moment arrives 
for divulging the true one. Some of them convey 
the impression that they are used as a general 
dumping ground for all of the material that is un- 
marketable elsewhere. Others suggest the “boy 
orator” or the “sweet girl graduate” who, sus- 
pended for a moment in the public eye, between 








two eternities of obscurity, seeks to pack the pre- 
cious interval to the point of bursting with impas- 
sioned if not convincing utterance. Such psycho- 
logical moments have their interest for the student 
of the species, but it is extremely doubtful whether 
the student of special subjects is able to extract 
much that is of value from the exhibition 
e 


In elucidating the ‘Freischitz’’ Overture, by 
Weber, a composition that should be tolerably fa- 
miliar to the general public by this time, Herr 
Spanuth employs 495 words. Of the forty-five 
lines only seventeen have any direct bearing on the 
overture. Twelve are devoted to a “dithyrambic” 
utterance of Wagner, which might be interesting in 
some other connection, but has no value here and 
only acts as a hindrance to getting at what is 
wanted. Sixteen lines are devoted to telling why 
Wagner wrote what is quoted, and finally, when 
patience is exhausted, we arrive at the gist of the 
matter as Herr Spanuth interprets it: 

The 


the story in condensed form 


overture reveals the characters and the contents of 
The ozone of the torest, the 
the inno- 
the 


s is not only hinted at in the 


despair of the good but wavering young hunter, 


cence, devoutness and hopeiulness of Agathe, final 
triumph of true love, all thi 
rverture, but stands out in unmistakabie lines 

The introduction in adagio tempo, with its tender horn 
Dusk is 


increasing and through the trees travel mysterious sounds 


cantilena, leads our jancy right into the forest 


\ passionate allegro begins, and we see the young hunter, 
harassed by divergent emotions; he is in doubt will he win 


the bride and the office promised to the best marksman, 
or shall he secure success through a contract with the 
devil, His distress gives way before a vision of love and 
happiness, the same beautiful melody, which later serves 
as a hymn of triumph sung by the violins, supported 
by the clarinet 3ut the victory of the good over the 
evil in him is far off yet. The mood of distress returns 
and the heart of the young lover is tossed again between 
hope and despair. This working-out section can right- 


fully be described as graphic. At last the jubilant melody 

final victory, taken from the great and universally 
known aria of, Agathe, is sounded fortissimo and in ‘1s 
rapid a tempo as brightness and distinctiveness will per- 


mit, An irresistible climax brings the overture to a close. 
It will, no doubt, be a triumph to the advocates 
of program music to learn that the “ozone of the 
forest” has been successfully depicted in tones. Cer- 
tainly, after this, he must be a bold crusader who 
would venture to set limits to what may be etched 


upon the tympanum. 
= = 


\s may be seen from the foregoing extract Herr 
Spanuth never uses two words when he can get in 
It is 


true that the vocabulary is about the only thing 


three, nor one when two are within reach. 


that can be brought into the country free of duty 
and that the dictionary is the only thing in New 
York to which we have free access without tipping 
somebody; and it may be that to the spirit of Ger- 
man thrift, so commendable in most instances, is 
due this attempt of the critic of the Staats-Zeitung 
to bag the entire unabridged at a single killing; but 
there is such a thing as an embarrassment of riches 
and of this Herr Spanuth’s diction is a conspicuous 
and instructive example. Could -he manage to 
keep a few of his superfluous articles, pronouns and 
adjectives in cold storage, he would find the market 
value of the remainder greatly increased; for in 
“programmatical notes,” as in other things, we op- 
erate upon a basis of supply and demand. 

Herr Spanuth does not appear to know that the 
English language is provided with a form for the 
possessive case. His notes bristle with such ex- 
pressions as from “the box of the directors” instead 
of from the directors’ box, apparently for no reason 
except that the former phrase is the more wordy. 
He dotes upon the definite article, and his notion 
of the meanings of the commonest English words 
is nebulous in the extreme. How is it possible for 
anyone to convey information if he does not know 
what he is saying? How can one convey exact in- 
formation without the aid of definitions that are at 
least approximately exact? Herr Spanuth speaks 
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of 3-4 and 3-2 rhythm when he means time; uses 
“considerations” in the sense of speculations, and 
then, caught in the vortex of Teutonic alliteration, 
goes on to say that the first movement of the sym- 
phony has “very concisive, almost cutting con- 
tours.” 

Leaving out such words as “programmatical,” 
which seems ‘to be the exclusive coinage of the 
Spanuth mint, and such words as “thematical,” 
which in addition to being lumbering and awkward 
is obsolete, we find his application of the words em- 
ployed in ordinary conversation radically at vari- 
with usage. He tells us that Brahms 
“inflicted with a fatal disease” and asks if there is 
of Mendelssohn's 


ance was 


any suggestion “dying life” in 
violin concerto 


Se & 


From these examples and the extracts quoted 
above it is clear that if Herr Spanuth thinks at all 
it 
Every peculiarity of the German idiom, except that 


is in German. It certainly is not in English. 
of the withheld verb, and many peculiarities that 
appear to be strictly personal, are lifted into the 
vernacular, occasionally with startling effect. Any- 
one not born a German who has attempted to ac- 
quire a bowing acquaintance with that remarkable 
tongue is familiar with the mind shattering strain in 
duced by the attempt to follow a thought up hill 
and down dale, in the dark, until the writer, or 
speaker, shall see fit to deliver up the particular 
part of speech that is the key to the entire perora- 
tion. 

The genius of the English language is diametric- 
ally opposed to that of the German. In English 
the prime object is clearness, directness. In Ger- 
man, whether this be the object or not, the result 


In 


aim is to convince and to reach conviction as early 


is circumlocution, mystification. English the 


as possible; in German the aim is not to reach a 
definite conclusion, but to exercise the mind; to 
cultivate that power of concentration so highly 
prized by the Hindus. The art of the Englishman 
is displayed in driving home his point with irresisti- 
ble force; the art of the German consists in sus- 
pending conviction, in suspending thought itself, 
until the precise moment when he is ready to dazzle 
with a stupendous climax 

English discourse differs from German much as 
a football match differs from the rites of initiation 
practiced by secret societies. In English the predi- 
cate is delivered in the form of a “flying wedge” or 
“centre rush” and, though the result may be a mix 
up in the most strenuous scrimmage it is always 
possible to get some notion of what is going on. 
Having gained possession of the proposition to be 
discussed at little or no expense to your nervous 
system, you are at liberty to take part in the argu- 
ment, to sift mentally the pros and cons. By the 
time the conclusion is reached you are in a position 
to assent to it or dissent at once, according to your 
own knowledge of the subject and the nimbleness 
of your thinking machine. In any case, you have 
had a fair chance from the beginning and should 
the speaker or writer succeed in convincing you, 
you know precisely how the thing was done and 
you bear him no ill will. Everything has been 
open and above board, “sportsmanlike,” as the 
Englishman would put it. 

The German, on the contrary, instead of giving 
you a clue to work upon claps a bandage over your 
eyes at the outset; deprives you of the power of 
thought by fixing your attention on himself and 
compelling you to follow breathlessly his every 
Instead of beginning at the centre of 
Instead 


movement, 
his subject he begins at the circumference. 
of reaching that centre by the direct line of a radius 
he hovers above it, sweeping round and round in 
ever widening circles until words fail him, when he 
swoops upon his verb as an eagle to the prey and, 
if you have sufficient breath and strength left to 
follow in the descent, you may at last discover what 


- 





23 
he is driving at. In the meantime you have been 
in a cold perspiration lest the verb has been mislaid 
and may not be forthcoming at the critical moment, 
or you have been harassed by the suspicion that 
you have failed to recognize it, owing to his having 
introduced it under cover of a dizzying sweep some 
stages further back. Having been tied to him as 
the tail to a kite, you are on the point of collapse 
and no longer have the lucidity of mind necessary 
to examining his position, nor the ambition to con 
tend with him when he at last whips off the bandage 
and turns on the limelight. 

rhen, indeed, you perceive that while holding 
you suspended in the fourth dimension he was busy 
piling Pelion on Ossa; but even now there is no 
time to critically examine the edifice. It is revealed 


to you in a single glimpse, as the road on a dark 
night is revealed to a traveler by a flash of light 
ning; or as a drowning man reviews in a twinkling 
the panorama of a lifetime. Before you can get a 
breath or take your bearings he is up and off again, 
dragging you in his wake, while you hold on des- 
perately to you know not what, until from some 
circumstance wholly disconnected from his dis- 
course he is compelled to drop and deliver the verb; 
whereupon, experience repeats itself 


eS 


< 

rhis peculiarity of the German tongue is respon 
sible for the system of German metaphysics, which, 
after centuries of hair splitting speculation, has ar 
The German does not wish to ar 
the of 
definite conclusion, an unequivocal statement, is as 


rived nowhere 


rive; his motto is “middle the road”; a 


obnoxious to him as holy water to a person who 
shall The 


holding on through twenty measures, is merely an- 


be nameless Wagnerian dissonance, 


other phase of the same habit of mind. It is simply 
a translation into tone of the Hegelian version of 
the question, “To be, or not to be.”’ 

Such being the genius of the German tongue and 
such the habit of the German mind one is not sur 
prised that when a German comes to write in Eng 
lish Even 
where he has mastered the idiom sufficiently to 
still the German 


It seems impossible for 


he finds himself at a disadvantage. 


write grammatically he retains 
habit of circumlocution 
him to express himself concisely and to the point, 
for the simple reason that he hates a point. This 
is almost invariably a characteristic of the utterance 
of any German not born in America and of many 
who are. According to Rousseau, whatever may 
be the talents of the individual, the art of writing is 
not easily learned, and the man who writes “au 
thoritatively” in more than one language must be 
able to think with equal facility in both 

The difficulties under which Herr Spanuth labors 
are not to be sneezed at. Since he uses English 
words he is compelled to declare himself, after the 
English fashion, at the beginning; to play his hand 
face up, as it were, and, of course, if there is nothing 
in the hand the fact is immediately apparent. In 
German one may talk for half an hour without say- 
ing anything and no one be the wiser. Only when 
the speaker gives up the verb, which is the key to 
his preambles, is the trick detected. When writing 
in English a man who has nothing to say cannot 
conceal the fact even for so long as it takes to 
forge his first sentence. This is Herr Spanuth’s 
chief difficulty and it is sufficient of itself to dis- 
qualify him for the position of instructor extraor- 
dinary which he has attempted to fill, apparently, 
without due consideration of its responsibilities. 

As Herr Spanuth is sui generis it is scarcely fair 
to compare him with other writers of “program 
matical notes”; but in at least one respect all these 
resemble Herr Spanuth. They are too 


In addition to being too long to be 


writers 
prolix by far 
of any service on the occasions for which they are 
prepared, the synopses of musical compositions 
presented in these programs include much material 
that is wholly irrelevant; much that is of no value, 
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even when the facts given are immediately con- 
nected with the composition. They are, generally 
speaking, as much occupied with purely personal 
gossip as the society department of a daily news- 
paper; but their greatest fault is the habit, freely 
indulged on the part of the writers, of trailing off 
into the speculative and argumentative. 

Two things, each requiring mental application, 
cannot be successfully accomplished at the same 
time; and when one is listening to music he does 
not wish to have his mind occupied with lengthy 
dissertations upon mooted points that are no nearer 
a settlement today than when they first came up 
for discussion; concerning which the critics are 
themselves at variance and very frequently in the 
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The critic of the Tribune, who is the dispenser of 
information for the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, is a very luminous illustration of several of 
these points. In the columns of his newspaper he 
is continually harping on the dignity of absolute 
music and crying down anything that reaches out 
in the direction of the ‘‘programmatical,” not to say 
problematical; but while running with the hounds 
in his newspaper criticism he runs with the hare in 
his synopses furnished for the Philharmonic con- 
certs. It takes twenty minutes to read his analy- 
tical program devoted to the concerts given by this 
society on December 5 and 6, in which only five 
numbers are treated. There are in all 1,696 words, 
of which scarce a hundred are of any value in as- 
sisting a person to understand music as such; and 
in addition to the annoyance consequent upon the 
introduction of purely extraneous material, one is 
further confused at times by a pronounced want of 
clearness in the text. For instance, in speaking of 
the “Coriolan” overture he says: “But one may 
forget both plays (those of Colin and Shakespeare) 
while listening to Beethoven, and go back to Plu- 
tarch and the Greek tragic poets for the elements 
of music. They are the monumental ones illus- 
trated in the Prometheus of A®schylus and the 
To what does the phrase 
The use of 


(Edipus of Sophocles.” 
“they are the monumental ones” refer? 
relative pronouns that relate to nothing is a marked 
characteristic of this writer’s diction. After de 
claring that “Beethoven did not want his listeners 
to hunt for stories in his music; it loses in grandeur 
and puissance immediately one begins so naive a 
proceeding,” he goes on to say: 

Like Prometheus, G<dipus, Ajax and Pentheus, Corio- 
lanus becomes insolent in his pride and goes to destruc- 
tion. He is noble, kind, good, courageous, but vain- 
glorious in his pride of ancestry, position and achieve- 
ment; and he falls. The elements in his character to which 
seethoven has given marvelously eloquent proclamation 
are his pride, which leads him to refuse to truckle to the 
plebeian tribunes; his rage, which had stomach for the 
destruction of Rome, and his tenderness, which makes him 
to the tears of mcther and wife and brings death 

The moods are two; the first is published in the 
tupendous unisono C of the introduction and the angry 
principal subject; the second in the gentle and melodious 
The overture dies with mutterings in the 


yieid 


~o him 


second theme 
depths; with pride unbroken. 

We have seen that in the ‘Freischttz” overture 
the “ozone of the forest” was graphically depicted; 
that the several traits of Coriolanus’ 
“given marvelously eloquent 
If pride may be so proclaimed, 


we now see 
character have been 
proclamation.” 
why not faith, hope and charity, meekness, patience 
It is well known that music may, 
merely 


and all the rest: 
like 
idiotic; but the critic of the Tribune strenuously 
contends that it is never delineative. He will, per- 
haps, find it difficult to reconcile the two utterances. 
In the meantime the withers of those who advocate 


poetry, be epic, dramatic, lyric or 


program music are unwrung. 

The notes on the overture to “Coriolan” take up 
nearly a page of the program, but only the lines 
quoted above are related to the music, the remain- 
der being occupied with a discussion of the two 
dramas by Colin and Shakespeare, and the disser- 








tation ends by admitting that, as the incidents of 
both are the same, the story is practically identical. 
Thirteen lines, of sixteen words each, are given to 
the Mendelssohn Concerto for the Violin, in which 
nothing but dates are given, and the most of these 
relate to the Philharmonic Society, or to other per- 
sonal matters, not to the music. There is not a 
word in the thirteen lines that could assist the 
listener in analyzing the music or convey any in- 
formation as to the nature of the composition, be- 
yond the fact that it was written for the violin. 
Twenty-four lines are taken up with idle gossip 
about the Liszt Festklange, at the end oi which the 
writer naively observes: “Whether true or false the 
story suggests as good a program for the work as 
any other.” He might have added with equal per- 
tinence that it also serves to fill up a program and 
incidentally to acquire coin. Thirty-two lines are 
given to the symphony by Weingartner, of which 
only eight have any connection with the music, the 
rest being devoted to the Philharmonic Society and 
the early life of the composer. We can only appre- 
ciate fully the gratuitous expenditure of both time 
and space when we come to the last paragraph of 
the notes on the symphony, in which we are told 
that: “Herr Weingartner was developed under ultra 
modern influences, but is a stanch adherent of the 
classic forms in symphonic writing.” This sentence 
contains briefly all that the writer of the notes has 
previously told with regard to the composer, and, if 
true, it is all that is necessary to know concerning 
him. The towns in which he lived during his pre- 
vious life, even the towns in which his compositions 
were first brought out, do not help one to under- 
stand the music of the symphony and are beside 
the question. But not content with this repetition, 
which is at least worthy of remark as a pertinent 
summing up, the writer employs the remaining 
seven lines of his closing paragraph in reiterating 
at length what is quoted above. When a composi- 
tion belongs to some particular period and is rigidly 
defined by the limitations of that period the date 
may be explanatory to one who is not able to 
gather it from the music itself, but ordinarily dates 
are neither helpful nor necessary and poring over 
them at a concert is sheer waste of time and energy. 

If there is a practice that has been “run into the 
ground and broken off” it is certainly the practice 
of verbal diagramming as applied to music, whether 
the elucidation be spoken or written, the object of 
which seems to be to ward off the catastrophe of 
individual cerebration. 


HRISTMAS comes but once a year, and with 

it comes Handel’s “Messiah.” But in what 

form are we to have that most popular of ora- 
torios? The English are discussing some new ar- 
rangement by Prout. In Boston some twenty-five 
years ago Carl Zerrahn tried to 
induce the managers of the Han- 
del and Haydn Society to give 
it complete. Some people want 
it performed in what is called the “traditional 
form,” while Dr. Chrysander has shown that there 
are no genuine traditions of how it was given under 
Handel’s own direction, and in his version he re- 
morselessly cuts the music down and proves that 
many of the solos in all his oratorios were for mere 
occasional use. He advocated also a restoration 
of Handel’s orchestra and the banishment of all 
modern additions to the instrumentation, while the 
solo passages require to be supplemented, because 
in Handel’s days the singers were expected to han- 
dle freely the outlines of the composer, to add their 
own figures, cadences and variations, with due re- 
gard to the character of the passage. But this -is 
now one of the lost arts. Then the length of the 
oratorio! In its complete form it would occupy 
four hours, and who would not prefer and enjoy it 
more if it were reduced to dimensions more 
adapted to our weak digestions? Why should we, 


HANDEL’S 
** MESSIAH.”’ 





out of a false reverence, spare Handel when we do 
not spare Shakespeare or Mozart? No manager 
could give Shakespeare in his complete and orig- 
inal form and escape bankruptcy. Nobody gives 
“Don Giovanni” with all its original cries and re- 
citatives; Wollzogen tried it years ago, but had to 
give it up. 


T must be gratifying to all the people interested in 
music in the city of New York and its vicinity 
that the claim of Tue Musicat Courter in favor of 
more rehearsals on the part of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and other orchestral bodies in this city is 
finally recognized in the actual 
desire of the members of the 
organization funds 
for the purpose of paying for 
the time necessary for rehearsal. This has been the 
cry of THe Musicat Courier for years past; but 
it must be remembered that the rehearsals them- 
selves are not the only thing that would improve 
the Philharmonic Society. It must be fundament- 
ally and radically altered in its constitut/onal con 
ditions, for no orchestra can possibly be in a con- 
dition to recognize the insistent demands of the 


PHILHARMONIC 


FUND. to 


secure 


conductor, as he is compelled to enforce them, 
unless that conductor in a condition to be 
a disciplinarian at the same time, and he cannot 
discipline an orchestra that engages and hires him. 
This has also been one of the formulas of THe Mvu- 
SICAL CouRIER for many years past, namely, the 
false constitutional condition on which the Philhar- 
monic Society is based. An orchestra conductor 
can only effect discipline when he is absolutely inde- 
pendent of his orchestra, and if a conductor is elect- 
ed by an orchestra he is the servant of that orches 
tra, just the same as is the man who is hired to 
write the annotations for the programs, just the 
same as the librarian of the orchestra, and just the 
same as anybody else who receives his pay from the 
orchestra, either in salary, contract or in the shape 
There can never be a 


is 


of dividends assigned to him. 
permanent orchestra in the city of New York under 
the mistaken guise of a Philharmonic Society for 
the reason that the permanent orchestra must be 
disciplined, and the conductor who cannot discipline 
that orchestra except by co-ordinating his influence 
and by submitting to the dictation of a Board of 
Trustees or an Executive Committee, or to a set of 
members through whom he can enforce his desires 
—such a conductor can never be more than a mere 
No matter how much he may de- 
may be or 


phantasmagoria. 
sire to, no matter what his 
in which direction they may extend, he is still the 
servant, the puppet of the orchestra, and for that 
reason neither the New York Philharmonic nor the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra has made any ad- 
vance or progress during the last 25 years. 

An orchestra must be conducted like the Penn- 
sylvania Railway Company—by executive disci- 
pline and through administrative force. That is 
why we see progress in Cincinnati with the Van 
der Stucken Orchestra, which is absolutely under 
Mr. Van der Stucken’s control, every engagement 
being subject to his decision. We see great ad- 
vance with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra and 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and the 
same thing will happen in Philadelphia, where the 
conductor has the same forces. In the Philhar- 
monic Society of this city the conductor can exer- 
cise no power except through those players whom 
he favors, or through some committee or board of 
directors, or whatever it may be, the designation 
being immaterial. Therefore the rehearsals will not 
improve the Philharmonic Society, notwithstanding 
what the Tribune may state, the critic of which is 
the official annotator of the programs of the society. 

It is a beautiful tribute which Andrew Carnegie, 
the president of the society, is paying to that insti- 
tution by heading the list of those who wish to 
establish a fund for rehearsal purposes. Mr. Car- 


wishes 
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negie is one of those men whose conduct is really 


above criticism. He is a great man in his day, and 
what he is doing will be heard from in time to 
come. If, in his judgment, this institution is to 
continue, why, we must unquestionably submit to 
his decision, but that does not fix the artistic status 
of the Philharmonic Society. It is also highly com- 
mendable on the part of those ladies and gentlemen 
who are stimulating an interest in music in this city 
by aiding Mr. Carnegie and the society in raising 
this fund, and for the purpose of record we will 
place their names in these columns. They are: Mrs. 
George Sheldon, of 24 East Thirty-eighth street; 
Mrs. Herbert Satterlee, Mrs. Charles Ditson, Mrs. 
H. H. Flagler, Mrs. William Douglass, Mrs. J. 
West Roosevelt, Mrs. Paul Cravath, Mrs. George 
F. Baker, Mrs. Theodore Hellman, Mrs. Samuel 
Untermyer, Mrs. Carola de Forest and Miss May 
Callender. 

The decision to make Francis Hyde, formerly 
president of the Philharmonic Society, Andrew 
Carnegie and Mr. Naumburg, who has also in for- 
mer years contributed to the society, a board of 
trustees, such board subsequently to be increased to 
twenty-one members and to have charge of this 
annual fund, is also an excellent idea, but the prin- 
ciple for which we contend, and which is the basic 
rule, is that an organization which elects its own 
conductor cannot be disciplined, and without dis- 
cipline there can be no evolution‘in orchestral work 

The men who are the great conductors in America 
at the present time are Mr. Thomas, Mr. Van der 
Stucken, Mr. Gericke and unquestionably Fritz 
Scheel, who has demonstrated what he can do with 
a young orchestra. These are the men who are 
known throughout the United States and in Europe 
as the Great orchestral conductors in America to- 
day. There is also here Mr. Hertz, of the opera, 
who is another orchestral conductor of great abil- 
ity. The conductors, Mr. Mancinelli and Mr. 
Flon, have identified themselves completely with 
French and Italian opera, and therefore are not in 
the same frame, so to speak, notwithstanding their 
abilities. It is 
vated, but they 
The other conductors of the United States are men 
who are endeavoring, many of them, to build up 
around themselves some orchestral bodies, but they 


a genre which they have not culti- 
are men of eminence in their line. 


lack the personal power and influence in their com- 
munities to have funds contributed for that purpose. 
This is a very sorrowful state of affairs, and partic- 
ularly in the instance of Henry Schradieck, of 
Brooklyn, who is a man possessed of great ability 
with the baton and the violin, and it is very neces 
sary for Brooklyn to have an orchestra under his 
direction, and the wealthy citizens over there and 
the Institute should co-operate to do this thing at 
once. It is necessary for the culture of the com- 
munity, and without it there can be no culture, for 
out of the orchestra come the quartet and the cham- 
ber music concerts, &c. Many good conductors 
exist in the United States, as we have stated before, 
but those whose names we mention are today the 
prominent men; and then there is Mr. Herman 
Hans Wetzler, of this city, who is endeavoring to 
give an illustration of what a young and enthusias 
tic man can do in the establishment of an orches- 
tral spirit, handicapped _ severely 
through this effort on the part of the Philhar- 
monic Society to reinvigorate itself. At the same 
time his friends will unquestionably come to his 
rescue in an endeavor to make the Wetzler con 
This at once shows that, under 


who is now 


certs permanent. 
the present conditions, we cannot have a per- 


manent orchestra in New York because 
the members of the Philharmonic Society should 
play under one director only, no matter how bad 
he may be, while those who play under Wetzler 
should play under his baton only. The permanent 
orchestra cannot exist if musicians play under vari 
ous directors. That defeats immediately the whole 
proposition. One of them conducts the Brahms 
Symphony as Mr. Wetzler does, and the other one 
conducts it poorly, and has not even read Brahms 
thoroughly, and pays attention to the inner 
work or the arabesques, and has no idea at all of 
its significance. Now, what are these members of 
the orchestra that play under Wetzler going to do 
with that conductor? It is impossible to carry 
through an orchestral scheme of this kind on its 


city 


no 


present basis, and it will never become a permanent 
affair because it is contrary to the rules of art, of 
If Mr. Carnegie perceives 
the 
worse, because he is the one man who could ac- 
complish it, who could establish this permanent or 
chestra here, select the conductor—some great man 
in Europe—and then go forward with the work. 
Out of the debris and ruins of the Philharmonic 
Society’s system no permanent orchestra can be 
erected in New York city, particularly if it selects 
its own conductor, which is a false position, just an 


musical art particularly. 


this matter in another light, why, so much 


idiot-syncrasy. 

There is no use trying to establish a permanent 
orchestra in the city of New York under the same 
auspices which have already demonstrated their in- 
ability to secure the confidence of the musical com- 
munity. It cannot be done. It will never be done, 
and all efforts in that direction will prove futile. 
At the head of a permanent orchestra there must 
be a man who has the artistic respect of the musical 
peopie of the city of New York and of the world at 
large, and only such a man will receive the financial 
support that is necessary; and even with all the 
financial support on the face of the globe he will 
not succeed unless he has with him the sentiment, 
the spirit of commendation and the sympathy of the 
musical community. 


b eee determination of Mr. Maurice Grau to place 
7 


for this season is to be highly commended, for if 


‘alstaff” on the repertory of the opera house 


there is any opera of the Grand Old Man which is 
of deep interest to the musicians and music lovers it 


is this work. 


Divorce Suit Reopened. 


UPREME COURT JUSTICE MADDOX, in Special 
Term, Brooklyn, yesterday, allowed the suit for ab 
solute divorce, in which judgment was granted by default 
to Mrs. Blanche L.- Jehin-Prume | 
P. T. Jehin-Prume, to be reopened to permit the defendant 
to fight it 


against her husband, 


In his petition the defendant alleges that he was served 
with the papers in the suit while in Spa, Belgium; that he 
immediately started for New York, and while on his way 


here he became ill. He was taken to the home of a 
friend in Pawtucket, R. I., where he was confined to his 
room for thirty-four days. Affidavits from Dr. Nazaire 


Edward Ponten St. Germaine, the physician in attend 
ance at Pawtucket and the nurse in charge of the patient 
accompanied the petition. 

York Sun of De 
Jehin-Prume is the name of a re- 


The above is from the New 
18. 


nowned violinist—a Canadian it is supposed 


cember 
who 
years ago performed in this country in concert with 
eminent artists—more than a quarter of a century 
ago. 








CABLEG 


> 


RAMS. 


HE following cablegrams have been received at this 
office 

MUSICAL COURIER OFFICE, ; 

DRESDEN, DECEMBER 21, 1902. § 

Vusical Courier, New York 

Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler the Hof 
capelle on Friday and created a perfect furore which com 

INGMAN 


was soloist at the 


pelled her to add three encores 


BERLIN OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 
DECEMBER 22, 1902. / 
Vusical Courier, New York 
Rose Samuels’ violinistic début with the orchestra of the 
a great and deserved success 


Philharmonie was 


FLOERSHEIM 


Bissell Pupils’ Musicale. 
RS. MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL gave a students’ 


musicale last Thursday afternoon. 
There were fifteen numbers, the more pretentious being: 


Shadow Song, from Dinorah 


Maude 


Miss Ellis 
Reine de Saba oe Gounod 
Helen Fuller Clarke 
Nachtlicher Suppe 
Mary Billings 
Songs -von Fielitz 
Emily Mulligan 


Beloved, It Is Morn 
Gertrude Lloyd 
Bond 


Allitsen 


Shadows 
In the Garden 


Emma Elmer 
The pupils were all at their best, and each number was 
thoroughly enjoyed. Miss Bissell produces artistic work 


and her musicales are always of the highest standard 
L & 


Douglas Lane. 


a concert in Masonic Hall, Port Richmond, S. I., last 


A’ 
Thou Winter Wind,” by Sarjeant, and for encore, “When 
His future dates are Du Shore, 
Nyack, Jan 


Tuesday evening, Douglas Lane sang “Blow, Blow, 


Life Is Done,” by Alling 


Pa., December 31; Port Jervis, January 16; 


1ary 23; Southport, Conn., January 29, 1903. This season 
he has a better class in voice culture than ever before 
Here are two press notices: 

An audience of over twelve hundred people g red t evening 
» listen to the rendition of Handel's “The Mess 

In a work of this kind much depends on the soloists 

The basso on this occasion, Mr, Lane, of New York, was a ing 
man with a clear and pleasing voice, which is carefully trained 

He sang with much feeling, producing an excellent effect in the 
sympathetic manner in which he rendered the recitatives.-! nfield 
Daily Press 

The baritone Douglas Lane, of New York, has a finely develope: 
voice and sings in a thoroughly artistic style, with good sentiment 


Rochester Democrat and Chror 


and expression 





The New Jerusalem. 


HARLES ERWIN DAVIS has in the sacred cantata 
work much 
soprano, altu 
is too hard 


“The New Jerusalem,” produced a of 
full with fine solos 
r and bass; and best of all 
for the average choir, and none ranges beyond medium 
high and low notes. The Soprano are “Worthy Is 
the Lamb that Was Slain” and “And They Shall See His 
Face”; the alto solos are “Behold, He Cometh” and “For 
God Shall Wipe Away All Tears”; the tenor solos are “I 
Am He That Liveth” and “Be Thou Faithful Unto 
Death,” and the bass solos are “And I Saw a New Heav- 
en” and “He That Overcometh.” 

Then there is a ladies’ quartet 
and a chorus with soprano and bass obligato, closing with 
the chorus, “Alleluia, Praise the Lord.” 


mcrit, of variety, for 


ten climaxes none 


solos 


Ss 


a soprano and alto duet 


Yvonne de Treville’s Career. 


ISS YVONNE DE TREVILLE, the young American 
singer, who has been abroad for several years, has 
had a very successful season in opera at Marseilles, where 


she made her début in “Lakmé,” and where she has also 
sung Juliet (in “Romeo and Juliet”); in “Rigoletto,” and 
n “Hansel and Gretel.” She is now contemplating an 


engagement to sing in the opera at Cairo next winter 
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LEO. SCHULZ, 
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THE GRAU OPERA. 





HERE were no distinctive features last week. Fol- 
lowing are the casts: 
MONDAY EVENING, PUCCINI’S “LA BOHEME.” 
(In Italian.) 


| Everest ntbedodebbeesp daediaaonlinaberted Madame Sembrich 
Musetta erenetcbnbnebaive Mme. Fritzi Scheff 
Rodolfo : ovssevacesecccececcoeR, GO BeROee 
Marcello = svt sveddigguben Mr. Campanari 
Schaunatd pahew ote edevsscvossbdcbscseseapes Gaeeee 
Colline oe weglsteisiadetaatddbebeetisiil Mr. Journet 
seca gina COTO nT eae Mr. Dufriche 
Benoit.....0 QUITE Stee te tena eet e eee cene esse eeeenes Mr. 

Peseta. « «<si-cijeten di: seidaundteiie caauiiaian tN ieee te ek Mr. Vanni 


‘oiadbar: Mancinelli. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING, MOZART’S “LE NOZZE DI 
FIGARO.” 
(In Italian.) 





ie) GR, 65 dec ctvedsumeeeceresvederidecswecessel 
Cherubino ee ay Re Mme. Fritzi Scheff 
| PTTTT ere eteovsstepiressseneeodueeuts Miss Bauermeister 
Susanna bea hee bonesnieeeandenebenaneiatod Madame Sembrich 
El Comte .coccccccovdcivossoscrescedseccccodecersdietsdvescocee Geen 
Figaro -»-Mr. Campanari 
Dottore Bartolo ‘ scdiccudsdecttvedeedatuashuned Mr. Gilibert 
Antonio....... , : icp deamavcsedoucecetel Mr. Dufriche 
OGTIORS 0 icecesesavenrs doen beenvnesssi ednadionsctenesaesate Mr. Reiss 
Don Curzio.....- ' sbeedsoenetcoeeeas Mr. Maestri 


¢ iain M ancinelli. 
FRIDAY EVENING, WAGNER'S “TANNHAEUSER.” 
(In German.) 
sandekaiesouuiens ontian Madame Gadski 


Elisabet cvccccee 





Ein Hirt , ‘ é sdewedemueie bedueiiedaiiadan Madame Seygard 
Venu ...»-Mme, Louise Homer 
annhauser padwansov.cnanaibnatad-qennnnn 
WOTIOEE 05 cccccevccescusesdnecctsvesdetepveseneuscesbucetnd Mr. Bispham 
Herman I Se 
Walther Jacques Bars 
Heinrich “a Lay heres ..Mr. Reiss 
Biterolf Mr. Muhlman 
Reinman Mr. Dufriche 


Conductor: Hertz 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON, PUCCINI'S “TOSCA.” 
(In Italian.) 

Tosca ; sesscecsceeeses- Mme, Emma Eames 
.Miss Carrie Bridewell 
Mr. de Marchi 
Il Barone Scarpia ; ..Mr. Scotti 
Angellotti ; ‘ Mr. Dufriche 
Mr. Gilibert 
...-Mr,. Bars 
Mr. Bégué 
Mr. Cernusco 


Floria 
Un Pastore. “ 
Mario Cavaradossi. 





Cesare / 
I! Sagrestan 
Spoletta 
Scairrone.. 
Un Carceriere. vetenaes 
Conductor: Mancinell1, 
SATURDAY EVENING, MEYERBEER’S “LE PROPHETE.” 
(In French.) 
Fides Madame Schumann-Heink 
easdechaspeenee Miss Marylli 
-Mr. Alvarez 
.-Edouard de Reszké 
.Mr. Journet 
Jacques Bars 


Berta ° 
Jean de Leyde 
Zacharie........ 
Oberthal 


Jonas. 
Mathisen -Mr, Declery 
Un Officier ..Mr, Bégué 
Un Paysan... } 
st gegen, Sy ne eT eee eae ee) ee Mr, Vanni 
Un Hérault.. < st 
pasmenresad Mr. Cernusco 


'n Anabaptiste 
Incidental divertissement by Mr. 
ballet. 
Conductor: Flon. 


Albertieri and the corps de 





Grau Retires Temporarily. 


AURICE GRAU, manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, has been working so hard this winter that 

his nervous system is overtaxed and his doctors have 
ordered for him immediate and absolute rest. Frank W. 
Sanger has been chosen as Mr. Grau’s temporary successor. 


SOMETHING NEW IN LIGHT OPERA. 


66 HEN Johnny Comes Marching Home,” Stange 
and Edwards’ new spectacular military opera, at 

the New York Theatre, is an interesting and welcome de- 
parture from the form and spirit of other contemporary 
ight operas. In the first place the music is original, and 
n the second place it is written by a man who orches- 
rates with a skillful hand and with musical judgment. 
His phrase always fits the situation. He introduces sev- 
eral well known national airs, but they seem rather an 
outcome of the action than a deliberate interpolation. 
Clever and effective is Julian Edwards’ contrapuntal treat- 
ment of the “Suwanee River” melody. The voices are 
intricate, but the theme is never lost. Stirring marches, 
songs and duets with big vocal and orchestral climaxes, 
dainty dances and dramatic orchestral interludes succeed 
each other so rapidly that there is hardly any intercession 
n the musical action of the opera. Most modern “comic” 
operas are carried by their dialogue, by the few cheap 
okes of a low comedian, and by the introduction of 
specialties more suitable to the vaudeville than to the 
operatic stage. Edwards is so fertile in melodic inspira- 
m that he can afford to dispense with all meretricious 
id from the comedian. The music holds the attention 


i the audience, and to its own great surprise it is taught 


that a really good opera can easily succeed without a dis- 
play of variety specialties and of legs. There are no legs 
in this military spectacle; or, more properly speaking, the 
legs are decorously covered with the picturesque hoop- 
skirt and unmentionables of the early ’60’s. These hoop- 
skirts, the pretty Southern poke bonnets, and the twisted 
curls made a striking impression. They were another in- 
novation. Tights, spangles and well drilled Amazons 
were done away with. And yet the audience applauded 
and encored almost every number. The new national 
song, “My Own United States,” made a distinct hit. It 
gave one the proper patriotic thrill. These are the stir- 
ring words: 

I love ev’ry inch of her prairie land, 

Each stone on her mountain’s side, 

I love ev’ry drop of the water clear 

That flows in her rivers wide; 

I love ev’ry tree, ev’ry blade of grass, 

Within Columbia’s gates! 

The Queen of the Earth is the land of my birth, 

My own United States! 

Edwards uses the melodic refrain as a sort of leading 
motive, and it appeals several times during the three acts. 
Other musical numbers that met with. rousing success 
were “Fairyland,” “My Honeysuckle Girl,” “Sweet 
Spring,” “Katie” and “Years Touch Not the Heart.” 





Mme. Luise Reuss-Belce. 


R. GRAU has engaged again for the present season 
Mme. Luise Reuss-Belce, who will sail from 
Bremen, January 3, by the Kaiserin Maria Theresa. She 
will make her first appearance again at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, January 15, as Fricka in “Rheingold.” As 
is known she has been for several years the only repre 
sentative of Fricka, both in “Rheingold” and “Die Wal- 
ktire,” at Bayreuth, where she had great success last sum 
mer. It is to be hoped that she may be seen during 


the season as Isolde. 





Sara King Peck. 


T the Musical Art Society concert, held at Carnegie 
A Hall, December 18, Miss Peck won fresh laurels 
by her beautiful rendering of the solo, “Within My Heart 
of Hearts,” from Bach’s “A Stronghold Sure.” It is a 
difficult solo, but Miss Peck sang it in a musicianly man 
ner, smooth in execution, perfect in intonation and with 
beautiful tone quality. Her work reflected great credit on 
the society as well as upon herself, 


Kocian Draws a Large Audience. 


OCIAN, the Bohemian violinist, played to a_ large 
audience at the Metropolitan Opera House concert 


Sunday night. Following are extracts from criticisms: 
Kocian, the Bohemian violin virtuoso brought to this country 

by Rudolph Aronson, made his first appearance, and his only ap 

Metropolitan Opera House, at last 


pearance this season at the 
large one—surprisingly 


night’s concert. The audience was a very 
large in view of the storm—and the violinist won most enthusiastic 
concerto in D major (Paganini 


applause in the rendition of the 
—New York 


Wilhelmj) and the Rondo Capriccioso of Saint-Saéns. 


Times. 





the violinist, by arrangement with Rudolph Aronson, ap 


Kocian, 
Opera House 


peared at Mr. Grau’s concert at the Metropolitan 
It was his first and will be his only appearance at these 
and the applause he received was unusually generous 
played first a concerto in D 


last night. 
concerts, 
Accompanied by the orchestra, he 
major, by Paganini-Wilhelmj. 

He received ten recalls afterward and each time he made his 
way to the centre of the stage to bow his acknowledgments the 


applause grew in volume. The audience tried hard to break down 


the no encore rule, but in vain. 
Bad as the weather was, it had no effect 
The upper part was almost filled and there were few empty 


seats in the orchestra and the boxes..-New York Sun 
Monday morning of this week Kocian played at the 
Bagby concert at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


on the size of the audi 


ence, 


FELIX FOX’S E BOSTON RECITAL. 


————— 


ELIX FOX gave a recital in Steinert Hall, Bos- 

“yp. ton, Thursday evening, December 11. The artist 

again demonstrated by his playing that he may 

be classed with the best American pianists. Dr, Percy 

Goetschius assisted him in playing the organ part of the 

César Franck Prelude, Fugue and Variations. The fol 
lowing was the program: 


Theme and Variations...... .....Chevillard 
Prelude, Fugue and Variations on rgan and pian -César Franck 
DET satécannst ctivcsiccrectas ‘ vacee Liszt 
Super flumina babylonis (Ps, 137)..........-...0.sseees: Ch. V. Alkan 
I, igen D dt oshianinchinlhews al detheidieke I. Philipp 
Prelude, op. 21, No. 23.... F. Blumenfeld 
Three Etudes... ..Chopin 


The criticisms from the Boston papers show that Mr. 
Fox’s recital was successful from every point of view: 

Chevillard’s Theme and Variations gave much pleasure. The vari 
ations are not only admirably made; they are interesting throughout 
by reason of rhythmic piquancy, elegance of expression, agganic struc 
ture, sense of contrast and proportion. And how well they were 
played by Mr. Fox 

Alkan’s paraphrase of the familiar psalm, “By the Waters of Baby 
striking on account of the 


lon,” is a curious piece, picturesque, 
various emotions crowded into such compact form 

Mr. Fox, like other young pianists, was at first inclined when he 
left his teacher to set an unreasonably high value on mere technical 
display, He was apparently more anxious about rapidity and the 
mastery of difficult passages than the singing of the phrase and the 
beauty of tone. And so his first concerts were chiefly exhibitions 
of mechanical proficiency, the fruit of daily, long continued drudgery 
He began to see that, practice as he might, there would always be 
others who could play still faster and with more deceptive ease, and 
serious demands, he set him 


as his technic was sufficient for many 
and zxsthetic elements of 


self to the consideration of the emotional 


his art. Assorted emotions are not imparted to a pupil in a course 
of twenty or 100 lesson A pianist plays with true feeling, he moves 
and stirs and thrills after personal experiences, by acquaintance with 
disappointment, joy, sorrow, poverty, yes, by the fading away of 


The naturally phlegmatic would 





long cherished hopes and illusic 
not play with quicker pulse though there were 
sheeted dead. 


some perturbation of 


nature, though he saw a vision of the 

Last night Mr. Fox showed genuine and gratifying progress in 
emotional interpretation. As before he was brilliant, but there was 
elasticity where formerly there was too often metallic rigidity, His 
performance of Liszt’s Sonata—would that there were an abridged 
was thoughtful, and there was true senti 


edition for chamber use! 


ment where there is the temptation to be only sentimental. Through 
nut the concert the melodic thoughts of the composers were sung 
with more sustained feeling; there was a greater variety of tonal 
iorce and quality; there was more color; and when the occasion 
demanded there was at least a suggestior f sensuousness Mr 
Fox has indeed accomplished much during the past year 

here was an appreciative audience of good size.-Boston Journ 

In spite of the foul weather, at his piano recital last night, when 


Dr. Percy Goetschius, organist, assisted, Félix Fox had a large audi 
g 
always be counted on for an original program 


ence, Mr. Fox can 
for organ and 


Last night he brought forward a long composition 
piano by César Franck, Prelude, Fugue and Variations; a Theme 
and Variations by Camille Chevillard, conductor of the Lamoureux 


concerts; the Liszt Sonata; a piece called “Super Flumina Babylonis,” 


by Charles Henri Valentin Alkan, a romantic composer of Paris 
who died in 1888; a Barcarolle by Philipp, Mr. Fox's master; a 


Prelude by Felix Blumenfeld, professor at the St. Petersburg Con 


servatory, and three Chopin studies, Certainly no commonplace pr 
gram! 
Of most consequence was the work by César Franck A compo 


sition of rare musical beauty, it charms as much by the loveliness 


of its sounds as by the great intrinsic worth of its musica 
ving very beautiful. The music 
serene 


| material, 


the combination of instruments pri 
begins in a delightfully pastoral way, followed by a calm, 
movement, noble, and, like most of this master’s music, churchly in 


the extreme. Worthy of the music was the playing by both artists 


Mr. Fox did his best work here, playing very beautifully, with a 
exquisite 


keen sense of proportion, breadth, delicacy, authority and 


tone. * * * .—Boston Transcript 


The one striking feature of the recital was the marked progress 


Mr. Fox has made in his art In mere matter of technic he has 


for some time maimtained a high standard, but unlike too many 
pianists, the mere surmounting of technical difficulties did not bring 
the artist to his goal He realized that there is much more than 


technic for one who would be a pianist in the true sense of the 
word 

It was this ability to practically: 
set out to conquer, and in the past year he has made noticeable 


strides in accomplishing his self imposed task, 


ake the piano sing that Mr, Fox 


until today there is 





“Mr, Huneker is a powerful personal- 


ity, a man of energetic imagination, of 
moods and temperament. London 
Saturday Review. 
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a delight in listening to his playing that is to be found in that of CAPPIANI AND KENNEDY. phrasing of difficult passages shows g eful study. He 
few resident pianists, and none too many of our visiting artists.— enunciation is so clearly distinct that the admiration of audienc« 
Boston Traveler. : > everywhere is aroused. The trained artists Sousa’s Band ap 
— > "Ie . ID , . : . plauded her until she gave an encore New k World 
In such a program one perceives the result of the influences under ME. LUISA CAPPIANI, the former prima 
which Mr. Fox has been during his renewal of study with the great donna and famous vocal teacher, is too well success was instantaneous. and new star was ther 
French master Philipp, as he, with the present thinkers, composers known to need any comment on her work, added to the list of prima donnas of the Melba order. Her 
and teachers in France, feel the impress of César Franck upon them- but in her pupil, Maud L. Kennedy, she has edition of Gounod’s waltz song exploited ~prano voice of rar 
selves, If there were one number which was less worth while to , P compass and phenomenal sweetness. Her phrasing of difficult pas 
tion “wa oh thei 2 icaiiin | Miittnaiiiedilinn i “< achieved such results that Tue MusicaL nels : . ae ? 
earn or hear it was the Liszt Sonata. omantically tinged through - sages evinced careful study, and her enunciation was so clearly 
out, it has pages of beauty and of brilliancy; but a part of it would COURIER gives to both special prominence in this issue. distinct as to call forth the admiration of a critical audience. S 
serve as well as the whole to show these and to exercise a player, Miss Kennedy's successful season with Sousa at Atlantic leaves her engagement with the satisfaction of having made 
] - ~ p ; ~ , , ~ 1 ’ 
— pose hag time for rane pe Ea a eae — ( ity, her singing at the Women’s Philharmonic Society, decided hit with her hearers. Her musical teacher is Madame ( 
1¢ Tanck music was permeated with a@ pensive ieeit a 1¢ weilg . _ le . . e 1 —_ > ‘ 
Se P P on die “ all } piani, under whose careful direction she has developd into the 
of its statement and expression falling upon the organ, while the at the Manuscript Socic ty reception, in the Carnegie Hall cellent artist she can now Glaim to be.—Reading Telegran 
piano had scarcely more than to comment and accompaniment with parlors, at Mrs. Colt’s reception, East Sixty-second street, 
quiet definiteness and considerate reserve. The Chevillard Variations at the Hotel Majestic (Countess Salazar’s conference), One of the prettiest soprano voice at 
kept a brief, firm little theme obvious through their bright a shift- rs 
ept a brie rm little 1eme v1 > ugh their bright and shif all these aroused muc h enthusiasm and both the fair ut the words of the song wil has made 
img series, and the Alkan was simply sad, passing from lament to , ‘ : maciusion the house broke out into tumult 
protest. The Philipp Barcarolle had a sea shimmer in its lighter fig singer and her teacher, Mme. Cappiani, received many name of Maud Kennedy was mack Atlar ( 
ures, and the short, smart Blumenfeld Prelude was gay as gay could congratulations 
be, and left a laugh behind it. Miss Kennedy has sung in many charity concerts and Miss Maud Kennedy the lyric s Sousa concert is 
Mr. Fox is a player who improves all the time. So many elements : i , : 
oe — ee lle a0. Sunday night concerts in Brooklyn. With these flattering week. She has made a big hit as ur at the seashore, 
go to make up complete and polished pianism that it is not easy - 7 oz, , und the time not far distant when she w “= = wall known 
to define from season io season just wherein improvement lies. But SUCCESSeS a brilliant career may be predicted for her throughout the untry as the beautif : ither © 
the listener is conscious of it and feels it, nevertheless. In execution Mme. Cappiani’s method of teaching evinced itself in the \yjy,echarre Leader 
Mr. Fox has gained perhaps more levity of touch, where he was successes of Lillian Russell, whose beautiful voice was 
always sure and clear cut, and with lightness brightness also comes 
Ez sstness and a fervid disposition he has always manifested, wit! 2 
mariage Etat pve anne ee ee ee eee , Mackenzie and Bremen Recital. 
ample physical strength to give them all of their due importanc« 
Now it seems as if a wiser temperance were developing in him, so N Friday evening, December 19, in the parlors I 
that he is growing away from a tendency to over-accentuate his em old colonial mansion. One Hundredth street and 
phasis and overcharge his force. Certainly, there were but few meas it aaietBe Dretue *teadnn shout nen invidlll aukeee-of Men 
s “ 1 D. lore ( 1 I >s ‘ y € 
ures upon which his hand fell too heavily last evening, although 4 : m & 
some bass chords were too harshly smitten, and it was but seldom Ohrstrom-Renard and Miss Ida A. Bremen, a joint re 
that his impetuosity was excessive. In a word, his concert well re cital of much excellence was given by Miss Bremen, pian 
paid attention, both in its matter and its manner, and in its not ist, and Miss Rebecca Mackenzie, soprano. The follow 
being interrupted by any encore, its little bonne bouche being : 5 f 
ing program was presented in a highly artistic manner 
bestowed at the end of the evening. And it must not be forgotten Retinitis enced ’ oe! 
. Fru ing sre she mding 
that Dr. Percy Goetschius played the Franck organ part in scholarly a " a - f 
and gentle fashion.—Boston Herald. I Me Wel a ; Bemt 
sove sje € »€ were 
° The Birdling Chopi 
Madame Ohrstrom-Renard’s Musicale. Oqvre tes your blous Massen 
HE following program was presented at Mme. Ohr- Miss Rebecca Mackenzie 
strom-Renard’s studio, 444 Central Park West, Sea Pieces— 
: A. D. MDCXX MacDow 
Monday evening, December 15: —_— i re lat 
Aria from (Edipe secbesees Sacchini s if Fireside Tales 
George Schaarschmidt Maup L. KEennepy MADAME CAPPIANI vers semi MecDowe 
Les Filles de Cadiz.. es. Delibes Of Br’er Rabbit MacD 
Mrs. M. J. Stein originally a very small one. Studying zealously and en From a German Fores MacDowe 
7 cS. . . 
Die Wasserfluth...........-. . Seheent thusiastically with Mme. Cappiani she made such ad Czardas MacDowe 
Gretchen am Spinnrade.......... i .. Schubert as : ¢ M Ida A. | r 
Mies Kate Cohen vancement in the skill of singing and development of her ss Ida ex 
Mis a oh ; r Rs } 2 Rubin 
Prelude . . Chopin €xquisite voice that she soon became famous _ “er os “ 
. ~ . - ° Se tu mami, se sospiri ergot 
Miss Teresa Schickler The youthful Maud L. Kennedy can now also aspire to Shepherd, Thy Demeanor Vary Old Eng 
Aria from Linda di Chamounix Donizett leading roles in comic opera, and later on, when more Miss Rebecca Mackenz 
ales Mey. Coma, matured, she assuredly will be entitled to enter the field Etude de Concert in D flat Lis 
Catalogue aria from Don Giovanni........ .Mozart : ite A Mien 
George Schaarschmidt of grand opera da ; e! 
a > Te . . , ‘ Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen Franz 
Peeal ey Dets o0kcccccsccgeticdssccccncsceccevésesescceveoseus Goddard A few words as to Miss Kennedy's career. She was With Thy Rosy Lips, My Maider Franz 
Mrs. M. J. Stein. : . ; Knitebda hide Hn 
; Mrs. M. J. Stein educated in St. Joseph’s Convent, at Flushing, where the Paysage \sehtvess Hahr 
GeeGG ococcss bosend ietneed ij .. Bartlett q | ert . 2 y ’ I le Swall M Skal 
Miss Kate Cohen sisters who have charge of the vocal department are also Little Swallows...... adan a 
-" * ° e : . : ~ Miss Rebecca Mackenzic 
Liebestraum REA, 0 OER RA. Beh $B + pe Liszt Cappiani pupils. Little Miss Maud had her first lesson nts » in . ebect ackes 
¥ > ‘oe - —" *olonaise in / at major, op. 53 
Miss Teresa Schickler. under the guidance of Sister St. Cecilia, making such Mies Ide A. Bremes 
Crucifix . 22... eeeereeeeeeeeereceeeeeeecceseecenscrescceeseeeseeenes Fauré progress that she received the first diploma in vocal music - 


“Mrs Stein and Mr. Schaarschmidt 

The studio was crowded with friends and pupils of 
Mme. Renard and the singing of her pupils showed ex- 
cellent training. 





Cilea’s *‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur.’’ 
IGNOR CILEA’S new opera, “Adrienne Lecouvreur,” 
given at the Teatro Lirico, at Milan, was met with 
a measure of success which is continually on the increase 
Although Signor Cilea was favorably known as the suc- 
cessful composer of “l’Arlésienne,” publicity had not been 
very busy with his name, and the advent of the new opera 
had been so sparingly heralded in the press that the 
splendid triumph achieved had all the charm of a delight- 
ful surprise. ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur” is a decided master- 
piece; the music is lovely from beginning to end and 
singularly free from that artificiality ad captandum vulgno 
which even great composers have at times not shrunk 
from in their eagerness to secure the applause of the 
great mass of the public. Among the pieces which prin- 
cipally fascinated the audience, and which are invariably 
encored, may be mentioned the love duet between prima 
donna and tenor, the orchestral interlude in the second 
act, the war song by the tenor in the third act, the pre- 
lude to the fourth act (full of indescribable pathos), and 
the final duet in the last act. It is but fair to add that, 
from an artistic point of view, nothing has been omitted 
to secure a full appreciation of the new opera’s merit. 
The libretto is by the well known poet Colautti. Sig. 
Cleoponte Campanini conducted the orchestra. Sig. 
Caruso as tenor and Sig. De Luca as baritone actually 
surpassed the expectations justified by their world wide 
reputations, and Signora Sandolfini simply electrified the 
audience, not only by her singing, but by her acting, 
which is masterful. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
the death scene in the last act her realism reached the 
utmost limit of sublimity, such as could only be attained 

by a tragedian of the very first rank. . 
All praise is due to Signor Sonzogno for the splendid 

mise-en-scéne. 








Lillian Blauvelt Arrives. 
ILLIAN BLAUVELT arrived on the steamer St. 
Louis Monday. Her American engagements begin 
January 8. 


ever issued by that convent. 

After this she was advised to go to a man teacher, who 
succeeded in wrecking her voice in less than three months 
Thereuponeshe returned to Sister St. Cecilia at the con- 
vent, who told her she could do nothing more for her, as 


the voice was ruined. She advised her to go to Mme 
Cappiani, which she did. The madame told her she must 
give her voice entire rest, not to sing, cough or laugh, 


speaking only in a whisper for four months, and then to 
return. She did so, but the singing voice was still absent, 
until after two more months of silence she began patiently 
drilling her in flexibility and pianissimo singing. Through 
these methods the returned, that 


she was able to accept a church position, as her voice was 


voice so after a year 
fully restored. No wonder the madame is so beloved, for 
she works untiringly for her pupils, not sparing herself, 
giving all her best forces to their advancement, fostering 
their career, that they may the sooner reach artistic per- 
fection. 

Appended are several press notices, the letter from Band- 
master Shannon being highly valued: 

My Dear Miss Kennepy—Enclose® find check, and at the sam 
time I want to compliment you on your artistic work. Your voice 
is a pure soprano of excellent quality, and the magnificent manner 
in which you use it leaves no doubt in my mind of your future 


success, for which you have my best Very sincerely yours, 


Tuomas F. Saannon. 


wishes 





Miss Kennedy is the possessor of a very sweet voice. She received 
her education at St. Joseph’s Academy, Flatbush, and with the cele- 
brated Madame Luisa Cappiani. Although hardly out of her teens, 
Miss Kennedy sang at the recent convention of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association.—New York Herald. 





Dr. Hanchett was ably assisted by Miss Maud Kennedy, who sang 
the “Shadow Dance” from “Dinorah,” and had to respond to an 
encore.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Miss Maud L. Kennedy is attracting a great deal of attention 
at Atlantic City, where she made her début recently as a concert 
singer. On all the announcements of Sousa’s concerts her name 
figures prominently. She is the daughter of the late Harry Ken 
nedy, and her success has been phenomenal, so that now she 
referred to as a prima donna.—New York Sunday Journal 





Miss Kennedy has sprung into favor because of her beautiful 
voice. She has sung some airs which have placed her in the front 
rank of concert singers. The waltz song from Gounod’s “Romeo 


and Juliet” .she sang in a masterly manner in a recent concert. 
Her voice is one of rare sweetness and great compass, and her 


Studying with Madame Von Klenner. 


ISS LUELLA FERRIN, a 
Lake City, is here this 
Evans von Klenner. The qualit 
the young woman is looking forward to a career in grand 
Miss Ferrin, before coming to New York, 
teacher 


gifted soprano from Salt 
vinter studying with Mm« 


her voice is fine, and 





opera was a 


pupil of Madame Swenson, a leading vocal in Salt 


Lake City. Madame Swenson recommended Madame von 
Klenner to her pupil, and it seems to have turned out 
fortunately, for Miss Ferrin has written home telling of 
her progress. Madame von Klenner is a teacher of inter 
national reputation. Many teachers in different parts of 
the country have sent her pupils for advanced study. She 


is quick to recognize voices that have received the correct 
foundational training, and Miss Ferrin is one of whom het 
present teacher can speak words of commendation. Many 
Miss Ferrin’s 


persons in Salt Lake City are interested in 


| 


career. A daily paper in that city published the following 
note last week: 

Madame Swenson, the well known teacher of the city, h re 

ved a glowing letter from Miss Luella Ferrin, dated last week in 
New York, thanking her for having recommended her to the teacher 
under whom she is studying She is wrapt up in her work, and 
says that she could not be better pleased with her progress 

The teacher in New York referred to is Madame 
Klenner. 

Buzzi-Peccia. 
M* BUZZI-PECCIA, of Milan, who is giving less 
in this city, is a composer who well known in 

his own country and should be better known in this 
country. His “Inno Sacro,” which Mr. Campanari sang 
at the Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan, is a song 
that indicates how thoroughly well equipped he is as a 


composer. 





A RARE OPPORTUNITY .—Owner of fine, 
fully equipped music schoolin important middle 
Western City, desiring to locatein the East, will 
consider fair offer for the institution, Fullest 
investigation and finest references. Present 
enroliment, 100 pupils. 

Address L. L., care Musical Courier. 
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PARIS, 


DECEMBER 9Q, 1902. 


ARIS is simply inundated 


with music. I give a list, 

as an example, of the 
orchestral concerts that took 

place in one day—last 
The 
Symphonic concerts, Co- 
lonne and Lamoureux; the 
Victor Charpentier 
certs; Popular 


Sunday afternoon: 


con- 
Symphonic 
Louis 
Thé- 
atre Marigny, and the Con 
(or- 


conductor 
the 


concerts, 
Pister, at 
servatoire concerts 


chestra, 


soloists, chorus). 

Of the first two I 
have ofien written. The 
one 
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second organization 
of recent date, founded 
last year by \ brother of Gustave Char- 


pentier, the 


ictor Char penticr, 


well known composer of “Impressions d’Italie,” 


Louise,” & Che organizer, who is also the conductor, 
yr rather, I should say, one of the conductors, is a ‘cellist 
at the Opéra. One of the features of these concerts is the 
encouragement given to young composers and unknown 
compositions by well known authors, who, as a rule, con- 
duct their own works Che orchestra is large—1oo per 
formers—and has very remarkable material, being drawn 
I should say for the most part from the Opéra, where there 
no performar m Sunday. The execution of the dif 
ferent work ilthough at times of great merit, is yet a 
tle ragged, a condition which will always obtain when 
the orchestra i permanent one and plays under dif- 
ent conductors 
his present concert began with symphony for organ 
and orchestra by Charles Widor, conducted by the com 
poser. It was written, I believe, at the request of the Eng 
h Consul at Geneva for the opening of the Victoria 
Hall in that city. It in two parts and a little monoto 
ious, as the solo instrument and the orchestra are treated 
parately nearly throughout the entire composition It 
only at the end that the two unite in a sort of hymn. 
\ ial the organ was not in tune with the orchestra. 
On s occasion the wind instruments sharpened in pitch 
ighout th erformance of the number, until at the 
the differenc vas plainly noticeable. And there is 
nother point which has sometimes struck me as_ being 
ible to account for the fact that an organ number accom- 
yvanied by the orchestra seems out of tune. The organ re- 
he solo instruments in the orchestra, 


produces some of 
i has 


qualities of 


that is, it stops which reproduce to a certain degree 
the like the oboe, clarinet, &c. 
Now, as the timbre or color of these stops is nearly but 
that of instruments, I 
this slight difference in color that perhaps 
into the bel there is a difference in 


le pe 


instruments 


not exactly the orchestral have 


thought that it is 


leads the ear ief that 
pitch 

Mile » created Briinnhilde at 
in “Siegfried,” sang well the “Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeux,” 
from “Le Cid.” told 
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Grandjean, whi the Opéra 


Her strong voice and broad style 
in the large building 

The 
number. 


Serlioz symphony, “Harold en Italie,’ was the next 


The solo viola part was played well by Laforge, 


who turns out such excellent pupils from his class at the 


Conservatoire. D’Harcourt says justly: “Formerly old vio 
inists became either viola players or conductors. Now- 
lays, luckily for the better advancement of art, the re 


cruiting of these two departments is obtained from other 


ources.” The concert closed with two Saint-Saéns num 
er Phaéton” and “Danse Macabre.” 
— . 
€ — 
The chronological performance of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies still continues at the Lamoureux concerts. After 








the 


a magnificent interpretation of the “Eroica” came 
“Siegfried Idyll” and a portion of “Roméo et Juliette.” 
We have had a good deal of Berlioz lately. Selections from 
“La Damnation” at the conservatory concerts; the entire 
work at Colonne’s concerts; this selection from “Roméo” 
conducted by Chevillard, and “Harold en Italie” at the 
Charpentier concert, of which I have spoken. 


eS = 


\iter the absurd exhibition of a few cranks interrupting 
the performance of a piano concerto, of which I wrote 
last week, because, forsooth, these half dozen people seem 
to think that a symphonic concert should consist wholly of 
orchestral music, it was feared that there might be an- 
cther demonstration at the appearance of Madame Roger- 
Miclos. Luckily these malcontents stayed away, or were 
busy hissing at some other concert, as nothing unpleasant 
occurred. Madame Roger-Miclos—a great favorite with 
ihe Parisian public—had the audience with her, in a very 
excellent performance of Liszt’s Concerto in E flat. This 
irtist’s playing is characterized by great charm and refine- 
ment. I do not mean by this that it is lacking in vigor or 
the ability to make a climax, but that it has an indefinite 
charm, and a graceful elegance that is all her own, Ma- 
dame Roger-Miclos appeals to those who are captivated 
by a beautiful tone and fascinating style, rather than to 
those who prefer a more robust or sensational perform- 
ance. The artist met with great success and fully main- 
tained the excellent reputation she bears. Her interpre- 
tation of the Liszt concerto, in the repertory, as it is, of 


every pianist, was a distinct reading that was entirely per- 


sonal. 
a <= 
Sse & 
The matter of expressing disapproval of an artist or a 


mposition at a.public performance is one on which a 
great deal can be said on both sides. We have in Paris 
certain melomaniacs so eager for the solid food of sym- 
phony that lighter strains in the shape of concertos, &c., 
arouse at once their ire and disgust. Personally I yield 
to no one in my love for music, but an entirely symphonic 
program, even if arranged and conducted by a Richter, is 
too much solid fare at once for my musical digestion. 
\fter all, concerts are not given entirely for educational 
purposes; a certain amount of pleasure is expected to be 
derived from them. If a program is composed exclusively 
f symphonic works it will appeal chiefly to students, who 
would go for the benefit to be derived therefrom; but 
such a program will not appeal to the majority of genuine 
musical amateurs. I was amused to notice that some of 
the reports sent over from here anent the demonstration 
at the Lamoureux concert recently attributed it to mo- 
tives of nationality. This is nonsense. Paris does not 
trouble its head as to the nationality of a performer. One 
has only to look over the list of singers, players and com- 
posers represented in Paris during one week to be satis- 
fied of that. I admit tha this privilege of hissing and so 
destroying the pleasure of the rest of the audience is a 
somewhat dangerous liberty. But would matters be any 
better if that privilege were taken away? I do not think 
so. Ina short time theatres and concert rooms would be 
inundated with a horde of incompetents, if the right of 
expressing disapproval were forbidden. At a meeting in 
the States to consider and discuss the best means of rais- 
ing and upholding the standard of the drama, after many 
papers had been read and speeches of a more or less 
gaseous nature been made, an old and much respected 
actor got up, and said that with all due deference to the 
meeting, rotten eggs and cabbages had done as much as 
anything that he knew to keep up the standard of the 
drama! 

Pr —4 
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While on the subject of expressing disapproval at con- 
certs of composers and performers, it may be interesting 
to know that only a couple of years ago Wagner was 
hissed at the opening concert of the Cirque d’Eté. I 
am indebted to Gustave Roberts, the very able writer 
on music, for the interesting fact related in his book, “La 
Musique a Paris.” He says: “No matter how surprising 








this fact, it is nevertheless true; but it is also necessary 
to add that it was the overture to ‘Die Feen’ that pro- 
voked this unusual manifestation. César Franck’s song, 
‘La Procession,’ had just been sung and excited great 
enthusiasm. But in spite of the great applause, the con- 
ductor, Mr. Chevillard, would not allow the encore that 
the audience evidently desired, and so began at once the 
overture to Wagner's ‘Die Feen.’ Hardly had the last 
chord been played when decided hisses were heard. These 
hisses, it is true, were covered by counter applause, but 
the incident was sufficient to demonstrate the frame of 
mind of a number of the regular audience. Now what 
was this frame of mind and what caused it? Must one 
conclude that the fervent admirers of Wagner were an- 
noyed at Chevillard for having performed a work by their 
idol, in which certain weaknesses of composition were 
only too noticeable? I do not think so. The real ad- 
mirers of any composer, enlightened admirers, are never 
angry at being shown the different artistic stages of their 
hero’s progress. The enthusiastic followers of Beethoven 
are not discouraged, or changed, on learning that five 
sketches of a theme necessary to 
arrive at the linear purity of the ultimate and definitive 
These people who hissed simply proved a fact in 
musical experience. They were aware that the reputation 
of Franck as a composer is generally acknowledged 
They applauded then ‘La Procession,’ by this author 
just as they would have applauded 
ance of the number had been worse than it actually was 
or if it had been any other composition from the same 
pen. 
Wagner, they recognized that this overture to ‘Die Feen’ 
But 
the 


or six were in order 


form. 


even if the perform 


Only familiar, however, with the later works of 


was widely different to what they were accustomed 


not one of them thought of noticing the remark on 
program that it was composed by Wagner when he was 
only twenty years old! Not one remembered that, from 
time to time, clever musical directors are right in making 
familiar with 


than artistic.” 


us works whose interest is historic rather 
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For some time past a sort of voting has been going on 
in one of the Paris journals as to who is considered by 
its readers the most popular novelist, &c. One of the 
questions put was: Which are the six actors or actresses 
in the whole world of whom lyric and dramatic art ought 
to justly feel most proud? 

I pass over the list of dramatic performers, as not being 
perhaps of interest, merely stating that the list is headed 
by Sarah Bernhardt with 11,528 votes. The favorite singers 
are in this order: Patti, 3,340 votes; Jean de Reszké, 2,895; 
Tamagno, 1,914; Alvarez, 1,197. 
this list of lyric artists a native has the least number of 
De VALMOUR 


Singularly enough, in 


votes. 


PARIS, NOVEMBER 28, 

It was in 1891 that the symphonic poem “Don Juan,” 
by Richard Strauss, was first performed in Paris at the 
Lamoureux concerts; given again last Sunday at the 
Colonne concert, it served to convey the impression, I 
believe, it then made on the critics and public. Of its 
emanating from the pen of a complete master- of all the 
effects and colors to be obtained from a modern orchestra 
there is not the slightest doubt. But the that the 
composer set out to relate through the medium of his 
music is not so clear. Program music is to me somewhat 
like an elaborate ballet d’action; I mean one of those long, 
complicated affairs in which a plot is carried out by means 
If you read the story before- 


1902. 


story 


»f pantomime and music. 
hand, or, better still, buy and study the score, with the 
explanation written above the music, well and good! If 
you do not, and simply go without knowing anything of 
it beforehand, then the meaning is not too clear, as the 
music and gestures sometimes lend themselves quite easily 
to any other interpretation. 

The violinist Kreisler was the soloist at this same con- 
cert, and performed admirably Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
for violin. The finale was taken by him at such lightning 
speed that it was in places somewhat difficult for the or- 
chestra to follow, particularly in the case of the wood- 
wind. Kreisler’s second solo was the antiquated “Devil’s 
Trill” of Tartini. Some of the critics censured the con- 
ductor for disfiguring his program with this composition. 
But then it is so difficult to please everybody, and critics 
sometimes forget that a performer is limited to music that 
already exists. After the few concertos for the violin that 
are accepted, and which have been played ad nauseam, 
what is there left? The many concertos of Viotti, Rode 
and Kreutzer would not be tolerated at symphonic con- 
certs, for they are too oldfashioned in spirit as in form. 
One listens to several of the concertos of Spohr out of 
respect for the composer, not because they have any great 
musical value. The violin concertos and pieces of Vieux- 
temps, Wieniawski, &c., are found fault with, as are the 
writings of Paganini, for being merely exhibitions of skill. 
So what is a performer, who does not happen to write his 
own music, to choose? 

The Ninth Symphony of Beethoven was given for the 











third consecutive time this season at these concerts, and 
closed the performance. 
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At the Lamoureux concert, after the Symphony in D 
minor, by Schumann, came a charming number by Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray, called “The Burial of Ophelia,” a deli- 
cate and poetic composition, in which tenderness and 
beauty seemed the object aimed at rather than novel or 
sensational effects. Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler was 
the soloist, and had selected Saint-Saéns’ Piano Concerto 
in C minor. On her entrance there occurred a regrettable 
incident, of which I will speak later. Surely it is not 
necessary for me to go into any details of Madame Zeis- 
ler’s marvelous qualities as an artist to readers of THE 
Musica Courier, as they are already known. Her won- 
derful virtuosity, or technic is a bettér word, never strikes 
you as being wonderful, because it always seems so per- 
fectly natural and easy, for it is used as a medium of 
interpretation and not for the sake of display. Although 
having to perform under circumstances that would have 
unnerved most performers, I did not detect the slightest 
disturbance in her playing, the opening bars of the solo 
part being attacked with an authority and beauty of tone 
that announced the appearance of a really great pianist. 
In the second movement her playing was of the most in- 
spired and poetic character. At the conclusion of each 
division of the concerto Madame Zeisler was enthusias- 
tically applauded, but at the end there broke forth an 
enthusiasm and excitement that are not often witnessed. 
Whether it was evoked by the really brilliant perform- 
ance of an artist of the very first rank, whether it was to 
manifest the sympathy of the public for the trying ordeal 
that she had so bravely gone through, or by both causes 
combined, I cannot say. But the fact remains that Mme. 
Bloomfield Zeisler received quite an ovation, and was re- 
called four or five times. 

On Madame Zeisler’s entrance on the platform she was 
greeted with a few hisses and cries of “No piano! no pi- 
Naturally the artist thought at 
It was 


that’s not music!” 
first that the demonstration was against herself 
not The explanation is simply this: For some time 
past at these great concerts a few persons have taken 
upon themselves, from time to time, to dictate to the 
conductor how he shall construct his programs. Last 
vear the excellent violinist, Willy Burmeister, had to leave 
the platform, because a few people in the gallery objected 
selection of a concerto by Spohr, which they 
thought of no value. When he reappeared and gave as 
his second number Bach’s “Chaconne” he was greeted 
with a storm of bravos at the end. Certainly I agree that 
it would be a mistake to suppress the right of disapproval 
at a public performance. I think the standard would be 
very quickly lowered. But that right, or liberty, should 
not degenerate into license, or infringe on the liberty and 
enjoyment of others. In this present case a few people 
expressed disapproval at the introduction of a piano num- 
ber at these concerts, which are essentially symphonic in 
As soon as these persons commence to hiss 


ano, 


so. 


to his 


character. 


many others try to silence them with counter demonstr 


tions, and between the two such a hubbub is raised that 
neither is satisfied. The malcontents pleaded 1 
of their conduct on this occasion that 
nominally for the performance of the 
orchestral music, and that there had been a piano 
at every concert this season except the first two devoted 
to Wagner’s “Rheingold.” They 
are a number of halls in Paris specially built for instru 
mental recitals, and that it is there that such performances 
the Colonne 


defense 


these concerts were 


very highest class of 


soloist 


also pléad that there 


should take place rather than at concerts oj 
and Lamoureux type 
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The question “Whither is music tending?” has brought 
forth many iwteresting and valuable ideas in Musica, the 
new musical paper in which the idea was started. Some 
extracts from these I have already sent, but in the last 
number of the same journal are three signed by mu- 
sicians of such prominence as Richard Strauss, Felix 
Mottl and Felix Weingartner. Says Richard Strauss: 
“You ask me, my dear friend, in what direction modern 
music is to continue its evolution. Ah! if I only knew 
myself! Ask this information rather from the musical 
zsthetes—Messrs. Seidl, Gohler, Batka, Notnagel, &c 
These learned personages may be able to tell you; I can- 
not. I cannot realiy tell today what ideas may come to 
me six months hence, what my colleagues may write, or if 
Nature holds, or does not hold, in reserve for us some fu- 
ture genius, incomprehensible and unexpected. So, ‘Ques- 
tion me never,’ as sings the Chevalier Lohengrin, which 
would seem to indicate that he also had artist blood in 
his veins.” 

This reply is clever, but somewhat superficial and un- 
convincing. 

The next answer is by Mottl, the conductor of the opera 
at Carlsruhe: “Two men have dominated musically the 
century which has just finished; Beethoven, who was the 
supreme master of the symphony, and Richard Wagner, 
who appeared before us as an equally brilliant light in the 
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domain of lyric drama. Let me distinguish more exactly: 
those who feel impeiled to a dramatic musical career ought 
to follow, willingly or unwillingly, the path traced by 
Wagner. But as he was so powerful a genius, such an 
enormous force, he raised himself to an altitude impossi- 
ble to surpass. The dramatic composer at present, there- 
fore, should impose on himself a task more simple, more 
modest, which, effaced or mingled with the high concep- 
tion, will inevitably find its artistic place, and its worthy 
justification in the raising of the monument to Wagner. 

“Supposing, however, that an original creator of symphonic 
music should arise, he ought to restrict himself to the 
limits of pure music, make use of the name Beethoven (se 
réclamer de Beethoven), although not always the Ninth 
Symphony, and use the resources—so varied and so ex- 
pressive—that modern harmony and instrumentation place 
at his disposal. In short, dramatic music will become more 
simple, symphonic music more complicated. * * *” 

These ideas are what one would expect from Mottl, the 
faithful disciple of Wagner. Anton Seidl in 
New York in answer to a question as to future music: 
“We want no future music; have we not Wagner?” Still 
as nothing stands still, the answer is not satisfactory. If 
Mottl’s solution of the future of lyric drama be correct, 
then we shall keep on simplifying the form until we have 
got back to the times of Peri and Caccini, and then to its 
still more primitive form of Greek tragedy, which would 
be traveling in a circle. As to the future of symphonic 
music becoming more complex, for some time past it has 
been a piling of Pelion on Ossa in this direction, until one 
scarcely sees how it can become more intricate. Wein- 
gartner himself is of this opinion, in the last letter from 
which I shall quote: 

“That which has been produced by the three great cre- 
ators of the modern musical movement, Berlioz, Liszt, Wag- 
ner, does not seem to me to have been fully recognized 
for its real value. Both Berlioz and Liszt are not yet un- 
derstood in their principal works, and one should not lose 
sight of the fact that the astonishingly increasing popu- 
larity of Wagner has been obtained, not by its grandeur, 
but by a certain quality in his music, and by concessions 
which he has had to make—like other composers—to the 
sensuous effect. One palpitates in listening to his melodies. 
It is necessary, then, to seek the point where he has been 
able to get the ear of the masses, or vogue, is to 
just this point that modern composers have pinned their 
faith. The great progress made in modern means of com- 
munication, with their wearing noises, the of 
quick, breathless work in order to keep up with others, 
the unhealthy mode of living, and many other details of 
our present existence, are reasons why a large portion of 
the public is no longer content with simpler amusements, 
with elevation and enthusiasm, but demands nerve excite- 
ment, which like opium produces a momentary exaltation 
of feeling, followed by an equally certain depression. This 
nervous excitement produced frequently by the works of 
Wagner is the only result 


once said 


and it 


necessity 


in many of the recent composi- 


tions. The works of our modern composers are at times 


intoxicating, at times intentionally repulsive, sometimes 


soothing, sometimes brutal, seldom pure and beautiful, but 
The public of likes tl 
sensation, and only considers those works ‘original 


always astounding the present lis 
in 
which there is something entirely ‘different’ to what has 
yet been heard. An extraordinary progress in orchestra 
tion has thus been made, which always goes hand in hand 
with the perfectioning of technical invention. On the other 
hand has been lost that modest and beautiful architecture 
belonging to the old masters, which in an 
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portant work of Mozart stands out like the ruins of a 
Greek temple, or some masterpiece of the Renaissance 
And with this there is also the feeling that these old works 
issued whole and complete from the brain of the author 
betraying no signs of labor. * * * 

“In short, what has been lost 
regrettable) in these 
modern taste, are the nobility and dignity of sensations 
If I were per 


(and this is the most 


voluntary or no, to 


concessions, 
without which true grandeur cannot exist 
mitted to offer a word of advice to young composers, it 
would be to get rid of the nonsense of rules and artistic 
dissertations amassed simply by dogged labor, to also put 
on one side for several years the compositions of Wagner 
and in their place to study thoroughly the works of the 
old masters, to regard nature for themselves, and from 
the furrows which the of life 
the soul, to allow their own artistic blooms to spring up.” 


joys and sorrows leave in 
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These sentiments coming from such sources are worthy 
1f great attention. It cannot be denied that, at present 


everything tends to exaggeration. The mounting of an 
opera or drama is more elaborate and gorgeous; take this 
away, and frequently it is a mass of light, color and cos 
tumes that serve to mask the paucity of ideas. Orchestras 
of concerts and opera houses are increased ; the performers 
play louder, that is when they not go the other 
extreme and become almost inaudible; singers shout louder 
although I notice voices grow less. The last time I saw 
Alvarez as Don José at the Opéra-Comique he presented 


do to 


him in the third act as a bloodthirsty brigand of melo 
drama, and the Carmen seeming to take the note as it 
were from him, they raved at each other till to me the 
whole thing was pitiable. The audience might easily have 
imagined itself at some theatre devoted melodrama of 
the most pronounced type 
=e <= 

The young American singer Miss Yvonne de Tréville 
has made a very great success at her three trial appear 
ances at the Grand Theatre of Marseilles. Her debut 


there was in “Lakmé,” followed by “Roméo et Juliette.” 
Her success was so great that the directors are trying to 
induce Miss de 
in order to 
At all events, i 


rréville to cancel certain existing engage 
les during the entire 


Mars« 
| 


t is settled 


ments, remain at 


opera season she remains there 


till the end of February. Her many friends and admirers 
in the States will be glad to hear of the continued success 
of their countrywoman 
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For the new Popular Theatre of Paris, where opera for 
the people is proposed to be given, the present director 
of the Opera Comique has asked for a subvention annually 
of 100,000 francs ($20,000). It is proposed to lease and 


ilter the present Hippodrome for the purpose 
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I heard Risler play last week at the Philharmonic 
Society concerts, and was struck by his great talent as 
pianist. His program was most varied. Some perfectly 
charming oldfashioned pieces by Couperin, with selections 
from the works of Mozart, were played perfectly. Then 
came an extraordinary transcription of his own, of a work 
I have not heard in its original form for orchestra, the 

‘Till Eulenspiegel” of Richard Strauss This was a 


marvelous piece of piano writing and playing 
Marie Delna, the contralto, late of the Opera Comique, 


sang. She does not excel in the concert room, as her style 
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lacks finish. Her organ is a wonderful one, however, and 
her first air from Gluck’s “Orpheus”—“objet de mon amour” 

acceptable. But what a mistake her second number— 
a soprano aria from Berlioz’s “Faust.” Mlle. Delna’s voice 
is of extraordinary compass, it is true, but the air is not 
written for her type of voice and does not suit her in the 
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Obituary. 


Harrison H. Pendleton. 


PaiLapetruia, Pa., December 20, 1902. 


ARRISON H. PENDLETON died very suddenly of 
at his late residence, No. 1810 North 
lwenty-second street, Friday morning. Mr. Pendleton 
was born in Warren, Bradford County, this State, October 
26, 1840. He led a rural life in boyhood; was afterwards 
a dealer in pianos and graduated from the Allegheny 
Academy of Music, Friendship, New York, in 1868. Two 
years later he married Louise C. Baldwin and moved to 
Philadelphia. He was choir director of Chambers Pres- 
byterian church for seventeen years, and afterward spent 
eight years as director of music at the Mutchmore Pres- 
byterian Church. During the eighties Mr. Pendleton was 
the conductor of the Vesper Choral Society and the Carmel 
Choral Society, of Philadelphia. He was one of the best 
known of the local voice and piano teachers during this 
period, and was a pioneer worker in introducing music 
into the public schools. Mr. Pendleton was a prominent 
Mason and member of the Pennsylvania State Music 
Teachers’ Association. He leaves a widow and one son, 
Ralph Howard Pendleton, a graduate of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 
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John C. Weber’s Band. 


lhe fair made no mistake in securing Weber’s Band. The organ 
ization, which has made such a hit in Louisville, is one of the best 
in the South or West, and the three concerts given on the opening 
day were heartily enjoyed.—Louisville Times. 





rhe first real ragtime concert of the season was given last night 
at the Zoo. Of course, we have had Liberati and the unbending 
Mr. Brooke hammering away at these Afro-American melodies, with 
their syncopated time, but it remained for John C. Weber and his 
collection of artists to give the ragtime such swing and rhythm, 
with that classical touch of real art, that set all things at tune, feet 

patting, heads a-waving and hands applauding and many minds 
wondering that they had found no delight in this “trash,” as they 
called it, before. The Weber Band is almost a Weber orchestra. 
It has no strings, of course, nor does it make any pretense to sym- 
phony, smoothness or elaborateness in equipment, but so fair minded 
a leader and artist as Mr. Van der Stucken could hardly fail to 
over its playing. It may be the strong contrast it affords 
to the various cheap organizations that the earlier days of the season 
made us acquainted with and compelled us to tolerate, if not to 
at the Garden, leads us to see a brilliancy in this Weber 


enthuse 


praise 


collection of players that it does not possess; but if that is the 
case the delusion is complete, for it did seem last night that no 
such well balanced band had ever played for a local audience. The 
brasses are perfect, nor do they obtrude, but are kept so well in 


hand that the faintest breath of the reeds is heard mingling its 
breath with the others, giving, as it were, a unit in sound, as melo- 
dious and soothing as any utterance of a reed and string assisted 
orchestra. Never before has any band at the Zoo scored such a hit, 
and none that we know of booked for future performances at the 
Garden will in any way diminish the brilliancy of the Weber tri- 
umph.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune (Montgomery Phister) 





Weber returns to this city laureled with praises that have not been 
surpassed even by Sousa in his most popular days. The qualities 
of Weber as a great leader of musicians is generally acknowledged 
by the press of the country.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 





Last night’s concert was thoroughly agreeable in every respect, and 
only served to deepen the conviction that for smoothness of ensem 
ble playing, of phrasing and solid, scholarly musicianship 
Weber and his men can hardly be surpassed.—Louisville Commer 
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cial. 


John C. Weber and his band began an engagement at the Zoo 
yesterday. Cincinnati people are especially proud of Weber's Band, 
and they turned out in larger numbers than is usually the case on 
Monday evening to hear his first concert. The playing of this band 
is of unusual high order. Weber has the faculty of surrounding 
himself with the best musicians, and he gets the best out of them 
by keeping in close touch with them in every way.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 





John Weber is the best leader of the best band that has ever 
appeared at the Zoo.—Montgomery Phister, in Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Tribune. 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 








Overture, Benvenuto Cellini, op. 23......0.-.:eeeesereeeceeeees Berlioz 
Symphony No. 2, D major, op. 73 

Concerto for Piano, No. 4, C minor, Op. 44......+.00s00005 Saint-Saéns 
Prelude and Finale, Tristan and Isolde................-ceeee Wagner 


HE third public rehearsal and concert of the 
Philharmonic Society took place at Carnegie 
Hall Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. 
The size of the audiences did not reflect much 
credit on musical New York. Have our peo- 
ple no sense of gratitude, no respect for age? 
How often must we find it necessary to remind the music 
lovers of this burg that the Philharmonic Society is sixty- 
one years old? Can a debonair and careless community 
so quickly forget the musical delights of the season of 
1842-43? Are the Beethoven readings of 1849-50 to weigh 
nothing in the balance? Is not even one faint, fond mem- 
ory recalled by the thought of those splendid perform- 
ances during that wet fall of 1867? Time should not wither 
nor custom stale the infinite measure of our appreciation. 
What if the Boston Symphony’ Orchestra is one of the 
best in the world? Is not the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra one of the oldest? What if the only white hair 
in the Philadelphia Orchestra is on the bows of the 
players? Do not the silvered heads of our Philharmonic 
patriarchs indicate a life of righteous musical toil? Have 
these old gentlemen not played industriously for many 
years at restaurants, while others ate; at theatres, while 
others looked on, and at balls, while others danced? Is 
honest labor of any kind a thing to be despised? Does 
this plea wring no tear of pity from your eye? Will it 
wring no money from your pocket; no Peter’s pence for 
the newly started fund? Poor Philharmonic Phossil! 
Your distress is now apparent to all the world. Your im- 
politic director published your weakness. In newspaper 
interviews he declares you do not rehearse sufficiently and 
that you must be improved. There were a few persons in 
New York who had known these things. 

Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini” overture has a reputation 
for orchestral color and contrast. The themes vary in 
character. One is lively, one is religious, one is graceful, 
and one is vehement. All this did not appear in the per- 
formances of the Philharmonic Orchestra. One heard 
either too little or too much. The happy medium was 
never found. The leader probably knew what he wished, 
but the men seemed not to understand his cues. This is 
one of the direct results of too little rehearsing. In order 
to achieve a first class orchestral performance, the players 
and the conductor must establish between themselves a 
perfect understanding in regard to tempi, dynamics, phras- 
ing and accentuation. Every leader has his idiosyncrasies, 
his mannerisms, his personal methods of conveying certain 
impressions to his orchestra. These habits cannot be 
learned by the men in one or two or three or even a dozen 
rehearsals. A left hand gesture used by the leader of a 
theatre orchestra to indicate forte might with the Philhar- 
monic conductor mean piano. A beckoning of the baton 
on the part of a dance hall director could very well serve 
as an order for beers, but at the symphony concert might 
denote a desired sforzando of the trombones, or a cre- 
scendo of the tympani. The gyrations of the Philharmonic 
leader were many, but the changes in the playing were not. 
There was apparent no enthusiasm, no spirit and no in- 
dividuality. The orchestra seemed content to read the 
notes more or less correctly, and did not in the least allow 
the conductor to disturb them in this occupation. 

Melancholy was aroused by the Brahms first movement. 
Of the joyous spirit penned in the pages of the score there 
was not a trace. The principal theme sounded liké an un- 
important introduction. The woodwind completely dom- 
inated the situation. The horn tones and the opening 
pedal points were lost by the wayside. They did not matter. 
Brahms wrote them merely in order to fill up. The second 
subject gave the violins a chance which they used to good 
advantage, each player bowing, phrasing and fingering as 
best suited his own particular mood. The effect was awe 
inspiring. There is nothing like individuality in musical 
performance. The development and recapitulation of the 
first movement were chaotic. The writer can fearlessly 
state that it was impossible for him to pick out the themes 
from the jumble of sound. This may have been the writer’s 
fault. At the same time, it is an established fact that 
Brahms sounds not bad when played, but rather indifferent 
when read. The second movement should be “sung’’ in 
the beginning by the ’celli, says the program annotator. 
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The vocal quality was conspicuously absent. So was the 
French horn on several important occasions. Of the 
seriousness, the depth of this divine adagio, the perform- 
ance displayed none. Perhaps the conductor felt the in- 
tensity of the music, but could get no response from his 
men; perhaps the men were touched, but could arouse no 
answering emotion in their leader. In such a difficult 


question we could by no means presume to arbitrate. Cer- 
tain it is that something vital was lacking. 
The allegretto should have been “grazioso.” We once 


saw an elephant at play. In his movement the allegretto 
was a comfortable family andante and the presto a limp- 
ing allegro. The finale was certainly not lacking in noise. 
Although Brahms began the movement softly and indi- 
cated a gradual crescendo, our Philharmonicists plunged 
boldly in, seized the tender theme by the scruff of its neck 
and flourished it about like a flag, the while blowing 
frantically on its trumpets, scraping loudly its strings and 
beating unkindly on the big bass drum. It was certainly a 
splendid exhibition of much and sustained noise. We 
can understand the heat of the players, however, for the 
movement is marked “‘spirito.”. The din was so insistent 
that it is a matter for some conjecture how the leader 
managed to hear his “cues.” 

The Prelude and Finale from “Tristan and Isolde” 
bold and rugged, like the cliffs of Cornwall. However, in 
this part of his opera Wagner did not attempt any musical 
landscape painting. In his mind was the desire merely to 
expose the love potion motive and to create atmosphere 
before the curtain rises on the restless Briinnhilde. In the 
prelude the orchestra seemed to slumber and in the finale 
it awoke too violently. All balance was lost, and the 
climaxes sounded hollow and inconsequential. Wagner 
has much to forgive the Philharmonic Orchestra. On 
Sunday evening we had the novel spectacle of an orchestra 
and its leader nervous to the point of fright. Much de- 
pended on the concert, for Andrew Carnegie sat in a box. 

Pugno brought with him a veritable whirlwind of fresh- 
ness and vitality. With the playing of Saint-Saéns’ C 
minor Piano Concerto departed the stilted, artificial at- 
mosphere of the concert. Pugno drove his themes home 
very hard at times, but we were only too willing to for- 
give him that and much more. At any rate, he was no 
wooden image, with stony face and frozen feelings. He 
stormed over the keyboard, and we felt for and with him 
It was the task of a Titan to set the orchestra moving in 
the last movement, but Pugno accomplished it. He was 
both soloist and leader. With deft fingers he played his 
part and with vigorous nods of his head he indicated the 
tempi for the orchestra. They followed him turbulently 
enough, but at least there was some life, some verve in 
the performance. If every pianist possessed Pugno’s ex- 
perience we could dispense with some conductors in or- 
chestral accompaniments to piano concertos. 

The Saint-Saéns piece is superficial and bombastic. The 
same composer’s G minor Concerto, a masterpiece, ranks 
as one of the classical works for piano. Pugno’s success 
was purely personal. He won it against decided obstacles 

In conclusion, the Philharmonic Society is warned 
against sounding its own death knell by giving any more 
such concerts as those of last week. They were discour- 
aging, they were unworthy of an orchestra that once was 
the best in this country. 
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MASCAGNI IN CHICAGO, 


Curcaco, December 22, 1902 


ASCAGNI and his troupe were at the Auditorium. 
The composer received a flattering reception. Opin 

ions agree that Mascagni is a virile and brilliant leader. 
The. “Intermezzo” and the “Iris” excerpts were favorably 


received. Chicago musicians unmercifully “roast” the or- 
chestra and the soloists. Mascagni’s success was purely 
personal. 
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BUFFALO NOTES. 





BUFFALO, December 19, 1902. 


HE Kocian Hall, Wednesday 
evening, 17, attracted a large audience, 
which was delighted with the following program: 


concert at Convention 


December 


Concerto, D major Paganini 
Kocian. 
Novelette, E major. Schumann 
Chant Polonaise Chopin- Liszt 
Csardas . Joseffy 
Miss Julie Geyer 
Canzonetta ...d’Ambrosio 
INL, iiinids stannous imimvomunid odeubetingedannverstibhoes -Svendsen 
Scherzo Tarantelle : ..-» Wieniawski 
Kocian. 
Rhapsodie, No. 12.... Liszt 
Miss Julie Geyer 
PE. CNR.n di cnenecccsnkesdneeens Sevcik 
Kocian 


Miss Geyer, after playing two numbers, responded to 
an encore, giving “Hark, the Lark.” Franz Spindler, 
who played Kocian’s accompaniments, did so admirably 
and evinced a good musical memory by playing without 
notes. 


= = 


Apropos of Sevcik, who is the principal violin teacher 
at the Prague Conservatory, and teacher of Kubelik and 
Kocian, we hear that he is greatly pleased with the violin 
work of Marjory Sherwin, who has been a pupil of Frank 
Davidson, of this city. So satisfied is he with her 
method that she advanced work, The 
following letter has been received by Mr. Davidson con- 


well 


has been given 


cerning his promising Batavia pupil: 
Pracue, November 22, 1902. 
Very Honorep Cottzacue—Your pupil, Miss Sherwin, does you 


much honor. The bowing is beautiful, the tone soft and full, the 


wrist well developed and the interpretation wel! advanced; also the 
training of the left hand is absolutely correct. With heartfelt greet- 
ings to you, honored colleague, I sign myself, yours truly, 


O. Sevcix 


J € 
Owing to the serious illness of Richard Fricke, a local 
‘cellist, a benefit concert was given last Sunday night at 
the Teck Theatre. The Buffalo Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Karl Hartfeur, and the Buffalo Orpheus, under Mr. 
Lund’s direction, volunteered, and had the valuable assist- 
ance of Mrs. Laura Dietrich-Minehan, contralto; Oscar 
Wenborne, baritone, and Mrs. Nellie M. Gould, accom- 
panist. The following program was given. The sum real- 
receive additions from week to week while Mr 
The following program pleased 


ized will 
Fricke 


a sympathetic audience: 


needs assistance 


March, Our Nation’s Honor. Friedman 
Orchestra 
Selection . poepeceees EE Le oe - 
Buffalo Orpheus 
Overture, Pique Dame........... gece ‘ > Suppé 
Orchestra 
a ET eee ee re oe Maud White 


Fantaisie, Carmen... cane Bizet 


PT ee 
Buffalo Orpheus 
Waltz, Morning Journal. Strauss 


Evening 


Breeze ase coda ; Lange 

String Orchestra. 
Birds in the High Hal! Garden 
Mr. Wenborne. 


Somervell 


TY MS eo a Gounod 


The Worker 


Blon 


March, Flag of Honor 


ft 
The Harmonie Quartet, comprising Mrs. Harriet Welch 
Spire, Miss Julia Agnes O’Connor, Miss Neenah Laper, 
Mrs. Robert Heussler, under the able direction of Miss 
Mary M. Howard, have been engaged to give a musical 
program for the Buffalo Orpheus at their New Year’s Eve 
celebration. Oscar Frankenstein, baritone, will sing. It is 


dom engage local talent, but so appreciate the excellence 
of the Harmonie Quartet that they have engaged them 
twice within two years. Miss Mary M. Howard is one 
of our most accomplished musicians, organist in the Church 
of the Messiah, teacher of music in the public schools, and 
musical critic of the Buffalo Express. 


ee & 
The Harmonie Quartet gave a recital at Spring 


ville, December 19, under the management of Miss Elinore 
Meyers, of that place. Miss Meyers has a fine contralto 
voice, and is a pupil of William J. Sheehan. Miss Meyers 
shows executive ability by her excellent management of a 
series of recitals in her native town. 


eS & 


The Buffalo Chapter, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, organized a ladies’ chorus recently. Mrs. Jessie 
Peterson, of Lockport, was appointed chairman of the mu- 
she who was instrumental in 
organizing the chorus. Mrs. Peterson some years ago was 
soprano of St. Paul’s Cathdral. The chorus num- 
bers the following ladies: Mrs. John Miller Horton, Mrs 
Peterson, Mrs. George Whelpton, Miss Charlotte Tilden, 
Miss Jean Howell, Miss Cornelia Ripley, Mrs. Hubbell, 


sical committee, and it was 


solo 


Mrs. Bruce, Mrs. Milton Brown, Mrs. Ayrault, Mrs. W 
B. Doyle, Miss Edgerton, Mrs. O. G. Franke and Miss 
Bullen. On Monday last they sang Mrs. Robert Fulton’s 


’ 


“Song of Freedom,” written for the D. A. R. The music 

is by Rinehart Schmelz. The other numbers sung were 

Julius Eichberg’s “To Thee, O Country,” and “America.” 
eS € 


Last Saturday afternoon a pupils’ recital was given at the 


home of two fine professional musicians, Mr. and Mrs 
George Szag. The program follows: 

Ave Verum, for four violins and piano Mozart 
Piano solo, Nocturne, E flat....... cove Chopin 
Miss Cornelia Loewer 
Piano solo, fifteen variations with fugue, op. 35 Beethoven 
Edward Haendiges 
Duo for two violins and piano....... : Goddard 
Miss Mary Gifford and Mr. Szag. 

Piano soli— 
Waltz..... wills oon ee E. D. Wagner 
Melodie, Lucrezia Borgia. Donizett 
Helen Mikulski 
Piano solo, Caprice, Cachancha:.......... Raff 
Ethel Ackley. 
Violin solo, Intermezzo Sinfonica : Mascagr 
Miss Josephine Hubbard 
Piano solo, Valse Caprice.............. Sebecces Rubinsteir 
Miss Gladys Hand. 
Piano solo, Concert Polonaise, op. 53.... Chopir 


Edward Haendiges 
eS & 

The choir of the Holy Angels’ Church are busy rehears- 
ing a midnight Mass which was written for this body of 
singers by M. Collier Grounds. The composition is enti- 
tled “Solemn Mass of the Holy Angels,” and is dedicated 
to the Rev. Dr. M. F. Fallon. 


Angelo M. Reed, one of our well known teachers, has 
composed a cantata called “David’s Lament,” which is 
meeting with a ready sale. 

@ & 

The Yale College Glee, Mandolin and Banjo Club gave 

a concert December 19 at the Twentieth Century Club 
Vircinta KEENE 


Music Critic. 


Music Critic A.—How can I get a beat in my paper on 
news of musical organizations in this town? 

Music Critic B.—Get a contract to write the program 
annotations or the program explanations, and then you 
will be the first to know all inside news of those organ- 
izations or concert combinations for whom you work and 
that gives you the beat for your daily paper. ; 

Music Critic A.—Aha, Oho, I see. That ends my the 
matic coincidences and unconscious imitations and makes 
me original ! 











HE condition of the unfortunate Hugo Wolff has 
a Stuttgart paper by an old 





been described in 


friend. He looks as if he were sleeping quietly 
and peaceful. In spite of the meagre body, his 
s face is not much altered, and the brow and 
sharply cut profile enable the visitor to form some idea 
of the mind which is now lost forever. His death may 
occur any day, although the doctors think that with his 
strong constitution he will last for months 
> > 
A new “Francesca da Rimini” in four acts by E. F 
Naprawnick will be produced soon in St. Petersburg. The 
action is taken from D’Annunzio’s piece 
Otto Dorn’s one act opera “Narodal’ was given Novem 
ber 27 at the Court Theatre, Wiesbaden, with brilliant 
scenery, and was admirably rendered 
eH € 
\ new opera, “Saul and David,” by C. Nielsen, will 
soon be produced at Copenhagen ¥ 
fe & 
According to a newspaper report the third act of Wag 


ner’s “Parsifal” will be performed during the carnival sea 
at La Scala, Milan 


son 


Encyclopedia of 
It con 


Hermann Ritter’s “General Illustrated 
Musical History” is now complete in six volumes 
tains a large number of reproductions of scores and manu 


The great 


scripts, portraits and some poor illustrations 
est error is that it is written like a catechism, all in ques- 
tions and answers 
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Eugen Segnitz in the Musikalisches Wochenblatt praises 


highly and recommends as a Chritmas gift Karl Sdéhle’s 
“Sebastian Bach in Arnstadt,” in which the author gives 
a scene from the times of Sebastian Bach, when in the 
spring of 1705 the numerous members of that widespread 
family held a gathering of all the Bach cantors, organists 
and town pipers. The custom was kept up long after the 
death of the great cantor of St. Thomas’ Church 
=S= & 

The city of Lucca has placed on the ymb of Alfredo 
Catalani a medallion by the sculptor Petron At the in 
auguration ceremony Professor Cappeletti and others mad 
addresses 

Se & 

Siegfried Wagner has completed his third opera. The 
libretto is satisfactory, but the score requires retouching 
Profound secrecy is observed about the work; all that can 


be learned is that it will 


1903 


be produced for the first time at 


Leipsic in 
psf 
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Ermano Wolf Rerrari has completed a new opera, “In 
quisitive Women,’ based on a text by Goldon 
Frederic Lamond. 
HE piano virtuoso, Frederic Lamond, who has been 
playing in this country for a limited engagement, 


leaves for Europe today on the Cymric for Liverpool. 








gratifying to note this coming event, for the Orpheus sel- 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES--FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


Curcaco, December 22, 1902. 


HE tenth Thomas concert resolved itself into a Bee- 
thoven celebration. Following was the program: 


Syenghouy We. 2, C Maes, OR. Bb. cvdetecccccceccsseccvevees Beethoven 
Concerto for Piano, No. 5, E flat, op. 73......-ssesseeceses Beethoven 
Symphony No. 7, A MAJOCT, OP. Gheccsrsccocvesccccccosessnece Beethoven 


Thomas and Beethoven have ever formed an interesting 
and effective combination. There is in our great leader 
a certan authority that exactly suits the music of the 
Bonn master. Sedate, settled and experienced, Theodore 
Thomas is never misled by ill timed enthusiasms, nor by 
a vain desire to create innovations. He gives us Bee- 
thoven as Beethoven is written, and that is a boon for 
which one must be truly grateful in these days of prima 
donna conductors. The C minor Symphony of Beethoven 
was a plastic performance in every sense of the term. 
Thomas and his men are a perfect unit, and it is this artis- 
tic partnership which enables the orchestra to accomplish 
such matchless work. There is no difference of opinion 
about rehearsals. Thomas’ word is law, and the number 
of rehearsals he wishes is the number held. If only New 
York could boast of such an orchestra and such a leader! 

The A major Symphony has always been one of Thom- 
as’ best numbers. He plays it with infectious spirit, and 
the pretty allegretto earned a veritable storm of applause. 

Frederic Lamond was taken to task in New York for 
playing too much Beethoven. Mr. Lamond lent ear to 


the critics and wired to Chicago: “Shall I substitute 
Tschaikowsky for Beethoven?” “No,” answered Mr. 
Thomas. His judgment was vindicated, for Lamond gave 
a magnificent reading of the “Emperor” concerto. The 
Scotchman plays with big tone, broad sweep and perfect 
mental control. He is no tickler of the ivories, and no 
smasher of the keyboard; he is a pianist as von Bilow 
and d’Albert were pianists. 
es = 

At the fifteenth Hamlin Sunday afternoon concert Zélie 
de Lussan was the star. The program attracted one of the 
largest audiences yet seen at any of these concerts. Mlle. 
de Lussan selected almost altogether popular numbers. 
The waltz song from “La Bohéme” and the Habanera 
from “Carmen” were received with great enthusiasm. Mlle. 
de Lussan’s voice is rich, warm and sympathetic, and from 
a vocal standpoint her work was ideal. The popular opera 
singer was given several encores. The other assisting 
artist was Angelo Fronanyi, pianist, who, besides playing 
several solo pieces, furnished the accompaniments. His 
solo selections were poorly chosen and therefore it would 
be both hard and unjust to judge Mr. Fronanyi’s ability 
as a solo pianist. His accompanying was harmless. 

ee & 

Under the auspices of the Chicago Musical College the 

Spiering Quartet gave their second concert, December 


16, at the Music Hall. The E flat major, op. 74, Quartet 
of Beethoven was beautifully played. The ensemble work 
of the quartet was all that could have been wished for. 
The Schumann Quintet, E flat major, op. 47, also proved 
a great musical treat. Hans von Schiller at the piano pre- 
sided with dignity and finish. 


= <= 


A noteworthy feature of the American Conservatory’s 
musical activity is its series of historical recitals. At the 
Mendelssohn concert, which took place at Kimball Hall 
on Saturday, December 13, a number of the best works 
of Mendelssohn were presented in a manner that could 
scarcely be improved upon. The program included the 
“Variations Sérieuses,” played excellently by Theodore 
Militzer, and arias from “St. Paul” and “Elijah,” which 
were sung by Miss Louise Blish with fine expression and 
artistic repose, The work of this excellent contralto is 
constantly improving and is attracting much attention. E., 
C. Towne, as usual, electrified the audience by his spirited 
singing of the aria, “The Sorrows of Death,” from “The 
Hymn of Praise.” A feature of the recital was the brilliant 
performance of Hubert Butler, the violinist, He is achiev- 
ing a foremost position among our American piayers, 
possessing abundant technic, temperament and interpre- 
tative gifts. The recital closed with a finished perform- 
ance by Messrs. Weidig and Kalas and Miss Closius of 
the D minor Trio. 


eS & 


Few of Chicago’s popular singers are quite as busy as 
Holmes Cowper. In the near future the tenor’s engage- 
ments embrace the following: Choral Union (“‘Hia- 
watha”), Madison, Wis.; St. Cecilia Club, Dallas, Tex.; 
Philharmonic Club, Indianapolis; Choral Socitty (“Faust’’), 
Berton Harbor; Choral Society (“Messiah”), Toronto, 
Canada; concert, Hamilton, Canada, and two perform- 
ances of “The Messiah” in Chicago. 


eS <= 


Mabel Geneva Sharp, the gifted soprano of the Baker 
forces, was the soloist at the Spiering Quartet concert 
In her choice of songs she was fortunate, but in her sing- 
ing she was even more so, She made an undeniable and 
well deserved hit. Her voice is voluminous and well 
placed. The registers have range and richness. She 
knows how'to get more out of a song than merely the 
notes. Miss Sharp will soon accompany Sherwood as as- 
sisting soloist on a tour of Eastern Nebraska and Iowa. 
She will sing “The Messiah” at Marion, Ind., on Christ- 
mas night. 

eS & 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld, president of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, will leave for Europe on jeumary 6. Dr. Ziegfeld 
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intends to look over the musical situation abroad and 
perhaps to engage a few more teachers for the college. 
This will be Dr. Ziegfeld’s second trip within six months. 
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The Ravenswood Musical Club, seventy-five voices, will 
sing “The Messiah” on Tuesday evening, December 23, 
at the Congregational Church, under the direction of P. 
C. Lutkin, William E. Zeuch will preside at the organ. 
Soloists are Mrs. Lillian French Reid, soprano; Mrs. 
Edyth Evans Scully, contralto; E. C. Towne, tenor, and 
Albert Borroff, bass. 

e & 


Miss Electa Gifford, the soprano, who has been so suc- 
cessful under Mr. Baker’s management, will begin her 
Western tour about January 1, singing at such places as 
Kansas City, Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, Cleveland, To- 
ledo, Grand Rapids, Hope College, Holland, Wichita, 
Lindsborg, Omaha and other points. Miss Gifford will 
this winter enjoy the busiest season of her career, 


S- <= 


Mr. Sherwood, who has just returned from a most suc- 
cessful tour of the Northwest, where he was everywhere 
greeted by crowded houses, has gone to Texas and Ark- 
ansas points. The week of February 9 will again be de- 
voted to the Northwest. Mr. Sherwood will give a re- 
cital at the Quadrangle Club, in Chicago, on February 13. 

ae & 

George M. Chadwick, organist, gave a very interesting 
historical recital, under the auspices of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary on December 18. He was assisted by 
A. Howard Garrett, baritone. 
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An attractive concert will be given in Music Hall 
Thursday evening, January 15. Arthur Hochman, pianist; 
Marcella Powell, soprano, and Leon Marx, violinist, will 
be heard on the same program. The musical discussion 
brought about by the recent appearance of the young Rus- 
sian-American pianist at the Grand Opera House recently 
is fresh in the minds of the public. Seldom, if ever, has 
an artist held his auditors so spellbound as he. Hoch- 
man’s appearance in the Chicago field was almost un- 
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heralded, but the Chicago press were unanimous in ac- 
No 


knowledging that he possesses priceless musical gifts. 

less interest is manifested in another artist with whom Mr. 

Hochman is to appear—Marcella Powell. This young sing- 
er’s presence in the Chicago field is being watched with in- 
terest. A thorough training under the best masters of 
song culture, coupled with incessant and diligent study 
have made her an artist to be reckoned with. Madame 
Powell has appeared with Sousa’s Band, the Denver Sym- 
phony Orchestra and other large organizations. In Chi- 
cago she has sung at the Lakeside and Standard clubs, and 
at Sinai Temple. Her voice is a brilliant, high soprano, 
and shows to great advantage in such difficult numbers as 
the “Bird Song” from “Pearl of Brazil,” “Bell Song” from 
“Lakmé,” Mad Scene from “Lucia,” “Voi Che Sapete,” 
from “Figaro.” 

Of the other soloist to be heard on this attractive pro- 
gram, Leon Marx, violinist, little need be said. Mr. 
Marx’s past triumphs with the Chicago Orchestra, under 
Theodore Thomas, as well as his appearances before other 
large clubs of the country, have placed him in the front 
rank, and his public performances are always hailed with 
delight. The coming concert will be Mr. Marx’s first 
public appearance this season. He will be accompanied at 
the piano by Mrs. E. N. Lapham. The concert is under 
the management of Charles R. Baker, of the Fine Arts 
Building. 
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At the Studebaker the Castle Square Opera Company, 
under the direction of Henry W. Savage, had a very suc- 


cessful week with “The Bohemian Girl.” Tonight the 
company will present “Carmen.” 
eH € 


On Thursday evening The Cable Company gave their 
weekly concert The assisting Frank F 
Winter, violin; Carrie Jacobs-Bond, singer, and Signor G. 
Lo Verdi, piano. The program was very interesting and 
well performed. 


artists were 


fe 


Jan van Oordt, the violinist, has returned from a tour 
of the Southwest and Texas. He in 
every city visited and brings back a splendid collection of 
criticisms. Mr. van Oordt will 
ments in January and later he will play at a number of 
important festivals throughout the Middle West 
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met with success 


resume his concert engage 


The Beethoven Club Chorus, under the direction of 
Charles A. Knorr, presented “The Messiah” on Friday 
evening at the Austin Presbyterian Church. The soloists 
were Ada Markland-Sheffield, soprano; Maud Earl Bur- 
dette, contralto; Henry W. Newton, Dr. Hugh 


Schussler, bass, and Dr. Louis Falk, organist. 
fq € 


tenor; 


George Crompton, the popular young basso of the 
Bush Temple Conservatory, gave a modern song recital 
at the Conservatory hall. Mr. Crompton introduced a 
number of new songs by the talented young composer 
Rubin Goldmark, met with great Mr 
Crompton has a rich bass voice of and 


which favor 


wide compass 








gence. His enunciation and diction could hardly be ex- 
celled. And added to all, Mr. Crompton has a strong 
dramatic sense which lends all his interpretations a special 
Of the many songs sung I like best a group 
by Rubin Goldmark. This a musician of 
skill and inspiration and he evidently understands the 
voice. The songs abound in melody and in characteristic 
Bertha Smith-Titus was a splendid accom- 


significance. 


composer 1s 


harmonies. 
panist. 
The advanced pupils of the Sherwood School gave a 
very enjoyable concert on Friday evening in Assembly 
Hall. By request another pupils’ concert is to. be ar- 
ranged on January 22, 1903. HARMONICA. 


THE BUSH TEMPLE CON.- 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


—- - 

HICAGO has again become conspicuous in 
musical affairs by the establishment there of 
another ambitious school of music. It is not 


long since the only possible development of 
was by slow growth, from 


school 


a 
small beginnings through gradual degrees to 


music 





a success which, even when attained, was more likely to 
be moderate than of special brilliancy in either the material 
Very few of the large music schools 
success of any kind, and least 


or the artistic sense 
have sprung rapidly into 
of all in that absolutely essential sense of material growth 
It this that the Bush Temple 
Conservatory in Chicago especially noticeable among the 
The Bush Temple Conservatory 


and influence. is makes 
educational institutions 
has sprung fully equipped and strong, thoroughly grounded 
It has begun 


resourceful. 


financially and largely planned artistically. 
upon a foundation both 
Located in the metropolis of the Middle West, it has at 
hand every facility for rapid and far reaching development. 

To begin with, the Bush Temple Conservatory is the 
number of Chicago’s music loving citizens 


substantial and 


creation of a 
who realize the importance of substantial support no less 
The guarantors and stockholders 
of affairs, made in 
Chicago and whose faith in the city is unbounded. They 
have subscribed to the music school and they 
have placed the institution in the hands of the most com- 


than artistic entht 


are men whose fortunes have been 


liberally 


petent in all the departments, without considering cost in 
of final This at the 
faculty which, as at present completed, is as follows: 
Piano: Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, August Hyllested, 
Kenneth M. Bradley, Carolyn L. Willard and Mrs. Bruno 


view results is seen in a glance 


Steindel. Violin: Ovide Musin. Organ: Clarence Dickin- 
son. Vocal: George Crampton, Anne Louise Musin and 
Mme. Justine Wegener. Theory and Professional Ora- 
torio Interpretation: Dr. Chas. Edward Allum. Harp: 


Clara Murray. Musical Kindergarten: Mrs. Annie Lyman 
Palmer. 

The foregoing list at 
present under contract for the departments of music. And 
it is a brilliant one, headed by America’s greatest concert 
extended 


Bloomfield 


embraces the foremost teachers 


whose artistic triumphs have 


Mme 


pianist and one 


throughout the entire musical world 





much flexibility. He sings with rare taste and intelli- Zeisler will return from her European tour in time to 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


KIMBALL HALL BUILDING, Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boulevard, 
THE LBADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC AKT IN THE WEST. 
Among the fifty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned : 
ORG4N—Witaetm Mippescuutre. 
pine t nage EO van Oorpt, Hersert Butcer. 
’ COMPO IT10N—Anpotrn Wertpic. 
—Karteton Hackert, Epwarp C. Towne, | VOLONCELIO—Jaw Kacas and many others of equal 


PUNO—Jonn J. Harrstaept, Vicror Garwoop, 
ALLEN Spencer, Gertaupe Murpovcs, How 
arp WELLS. 


Maser Goopwin, Lovise 
Catalogue mailed free. 


Racna Linne, prominence, 


Buisu. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director 


CHICAGO. 


WOR 


Management Bureau of Fin 
806 Pine Arta Bullding, 


MRS, THEODORE 


CESTER, 


PIANIST. 


¢ Arts, 
Chicago: 








MRS. MARY HEALY MULLETTE, 


DRAMATIC MEZZO-SOPRANO, 


ORATORIO, CONCERT, REBCITAX. 
Address 638 Fine Arts Builiding, oc 


PIANO—WILLiaAM, H. SHERWwC 


Koper, Miss EpITH Bane. 
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Miss ELEANOR P. SHERWOOD, Miss 
VOCAL — Mrs 
STACEY WILLIAMS, SHIRLEY GANDELL. 
—JOSerH CHAPEK, LEON Marx. ELEMENTARY, | 
ADVANCED HARMONY,MUSICALANALYSIS 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL, 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


AND THEORY AS APPLIED TO EXPRESSION 
IN PIANO PLAYING — Miss ELEANOR SHER- 
woop, Miss EprTtn Bane. HARP—CLara MourR- 
| RAY. PIPE ORGAN—E. RUSSELL SANBORN. ELO- 
CUTION AND DRAMATIC ART—Mary 
MANNING. CHARLES R. BAKER, Mgr. 
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assume her duties in the Bush Temple Conservatory early 
in January. But the names already given do not by any 
means include all the teachers in the new school. A com- 
plete list would embrace fully forty names of more or less 
distinction in the world of music. The ones given rep- 
resent the heads of departments and are those of artists 
whose careers in the concert field have given to them 
widespread fame. 

In the violin department the name of Ovide Musin is a 
guarantee of the artistic aims of the director of the Bush 
Temple Conservatory. Musin is one of the world’s great 
violinists whose triumphs have been recorded by the critical 
world in both continents. His coming to Chicago is an 
important acquisition to the city and the West. His de- 
partment in the Bush Temple Conservatory will be modeled 
after that of the great Belgian school of which Mr. Musin 
is one of the greatest living representatives. 

Of the other members of the faculty whose names have 
been mentioned there is little need of any introduction to 
readers of a musical paper. As a concert pianist, no less 
than a teacher, August Hyllested has attained to wide dis- 
tinction, as has also Clarence Dickinson, whose organ 
recitals have won praise of the critical writers in many 
Among practical composers, and in the interpreta- 
tion of the great oratorios, very few have been more 
widely recognized than Dr. Charles Allum, who made 
his place in the art world long before he came from Lon- 
don to assume his work in this country. So it is seen 
that the faculty of the Bush Temple Conservatory is al- 
ready strongly organized and the institution thoroughly 
started on its way to a foremost place among the Ameri- 
can schools of music. 

Furthermore, and as showing the broad vision of the 
promoters of the Bush Temple Conservatory, it may be 
said that affiliated with that institution are two other 
schools of learning—the Soper School of Oratory and 
the Berlitz School of Languages. The Bush Temple 
Conservatory issues three catalogues, one for music, one 
for elocution and dramatic art, and one for the school of 
languages. All of these departments are housed under 
one roof in the beautiful new Bush Temple of Music at 
North Clark street and Chicago avenue. There every 
convenience and every equipment possible to an institu- 
tion such as the one described find place. There are 
private studios, rooms and rooms for classes. 
And there are three halls for recitals and public perform- 
ances, the largest of which is one of the finest in Chicago, 
both in point of elegance and in its acoustic properties. 

Nor should the business branch of the Bush Temple 
Conservatory be passed without a list of the officials. 
They include some of Chicago’s wealthy business men, 
and the board of directors and advisory board contain 
nearly fifty of the city’s substantial citizens, any one of 
whom would suggest ample security in the matter of per- 
manency and unquestioned ability in the direction of 
forceful management and progressive ideas. The officers 
_Franklin H. Head, president; Sidney C. 


cities. 


practice 


are as follows: 


John A. Spoor. 

A. J. Earling. 
George B. Harris, 
R. C. Clowry. 

J. B. Hobbs. 

S, E. Barrett. 

F. B. Peabody. 

W. W. Gurley. 
Archibald E. Freer. 
William Waller. 

J. C. Shaffer. 

E. G. Halle. 
Charles H. Hulburd. 


Eastman, vice president; William L. Bush, treasurer; E. 
A. Bigelow, secretary. The advisory board is as follows: 


George E, Adams. 


Joseph T. Bowen. 
W. W. Tracy. 

F. H. Armstrong. 
John S. Runnells. 
Laverne W. Noyes. 
J. Harley Bradley. 
James H. Channon. 


Walter C. Newberry. 


F. A. Winslow. 
J. Winterbotham. 
F. C. Pauling. 

J. R. McKay. 
Robert W. Hunt. 


F. W. Stanley. 
S. E. Darby. 
Henry W. Leman. 
Henry D. Estabrook. 
William A. Amberg. 
Thomas W. Hinde. 
Frank J. Loesch. 

F. S. Winston. Thomas S. Chard. 

C. M. Webber. J. P. Whedon. 

The director of the Bush Temple Conservatory is Ken- 
neth M. Bradley, and upon him very much of the success 
of the school must necessarily depend. And Mr. Bradley 
is of the dependable kind. He is one of those rare in- 
dividuals—a combination of good musician and good 
business man. He was born in the South and received 
his early education in the University of Kentucky and 
later at Wooster, Ohio. His musical studies were con- 
tinued in some of the best schools of Europe, after a 
thorough course in Cincinnati. He has had experience 
in directing schools and, while comparatively a new 
comer to Chicago, he is perhaps as well known among 
the musicians of that city as any outsider could be. While 
he is still a young man for so responsible a task, Mr. 
Bradley has already proved his capacity, and this is 
evinced also in the list of associates with which he has 
surrounded himself in his work. 


George E. Rickards. 
F. S. Peabody. 

G. W. Sheldon. 
William H. Bush. 
George Mills Rogers. 
Sidney F. Andrews. 
W. A. Mason. 


As the most populous city in the country, so far as 
relates to the proportion of music students, Chicago bids 
fair to make rapid strides in the near future. And from 
what has been here said it is clear that the Bush Temple 
Conservatory is destined to play a large part in the art 
progress in the West and to assume a foremost position 
among th the in institutions of musical learning. — 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERT. 
1 SUNDAY afternoon concert at Carnegie Hall is 


not the happiest inspiration in the world. The 

New Yorkers who wish music on the Sabbath 
are few and far between. This city is in sore danger of be- 
coming concert ridden. At Carnegie Hall last Sunday after- 
noon we had excellent artists who gave generously of their 
best, but the size of the audience left much to be desired. 
Evidently the manager argued that because so few persons 
go to the Sunday night concerts, more might be attracted 
in the afternoon. The premise is sound, but the conclu- 
sion -proved wrong. 

Raoul Pugno opened the program with a group of 
Chopin numbers, and later played pieces by Scarlatti, 
Weber, Pugno and Liszt. The gjfted Frenchman seemed 
in most felicitous mood, for he played with a degree of 
artistic reserve and a wealth of tonal modulation, which 
to a certain extent were missed in his recent recital. 
Chopin’s Berceuse demonstrated that as a pianissimist, 
too, Pugno knows how to shine. His own “Serenade 4 la 
Lune” has other merits besides being Wagnerian in har- 
mony. Pugno was recalled several times, and finally played 
a welcome encore. 

Elsa Ruegger, the cellist, 
Adagio and Allegro, and Schumann’s 
Saéns’ “La Cygne,” and Popper’s 
Boccherini work is of much more 
interest. Broad, melodious phrases, characteristic rhythms 
and true classical spirit are the especial features that should 
recommend this piece for frequent performance. The lit 
erature of the 'cello is by far too scant. Miss Ruegger 
played with graceful bowing, limpid, sweet tone, and ac 
The Saint-Saéns and Schumann numbers 
were done taste and sentiment. In the Popper 
Tarantelle missed energy and élan. Miss Ruegger, 
too, met with a very flattering reception. Others who as 
sisted at the concert were Harold O. Smith, David Bis 
pham, and Edna Allys Little. Wetzler’s 
pretty song, “Killiecrankie” 


contributed Boccherini’s 
“Abendlied,” Saint- 
“Tarantelle.’ The 
than merely historical 


curate technic 
with 


one 


Hermann Hans 
was redemanded. 


Fletcher;Music Method. 
RS. EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP is now 
cago, where she is giving daily lectures 
After Mrs. Fletcher-Copp’s Texas class closed sie went 
to New Orleans and gave two lectures in Newcome Hall, 
which were very successful affairs, socially as well as mv- 
sically. All the leading papers gave her fine press notices 
She expects to open a class in Chicago December 29, and 
in the meantime is lecturing 


in Chi 
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5246 Prairie Ave. 
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——Biui1:A— 


Concert Pianist. 


1440 Edgecomb Place, 
CHICAGO. 





RIGH, 





Teaching at Residcace, 


sateen tein. MARY WOOD CHASE, 





GRACE VAN VALKENBURGH, 


CONTRALTO. 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


PIANO VIRTUOSA 





Address al] communications to 


6132 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAZEeO 
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D WE LLS, Pianist, 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 





FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 
Pianist. 


JENNY — 


GRACE van ‘VALKENBURG, 
Contralto. 


GLENN HALL, Tener. 
SYDNEY BIDEN, Baritone. 
FRANK CROXTON, 
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BRUNO STEINDEL, 
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MR. and MRS. F HOWARD WELLS, 
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DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
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THE BRUNO STEINDEL COMPANY. 
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BRUNO gt yDe 
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Mrs. STEINDEL, Pianist. 
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7 Violiniat. HERMAN DIESTEL, Violoncello. 
CHAS ¢ ASHBURN, MARIE JOSEFA, 
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MISS ADA CROSSLEY. 


ERE are some more English press notices of the cel- 
ebrated contralto, who is to visit the United States 
early in 1903: 
NORWICH FESTIVAL. 
Mention must be made of an exceptionally fine rendering of 
Brahms’ Rhapsody, with Miss Ada Crossley as soloist, under Mr. 
Randegger’s direction.—London Standard. 





Miss Crossley’s singing of “Slowly, Slowly, Ur the Wall” (“The 
Golden Legend”) was a marvel of smooth vocalization.—Manchester 
Guardian. 





Miss Ada Crossley transcended al] her previous efforts as far as 
they are known to me.—London Daily Telegraph. 





The third day of the Norwich Festival began with an excellent 
performance of the C minor Symphony of Beethoven. If neither 
startling nor impressive, the playing of the orchestra, especially in 
the woodwind, was earnest and finely appreciative. Verdi's Re- 
quiem followed, in which the chorus sang their best and deserve 
high praise. The distinguished soloists were Madame Albani, Miss 


- Ada Crossley, Ben Davies and Andrew Black. Miss Ada Crossley's 


share must be singled out for special praise. Hers was an artistic 
performance in every sense of the word.—The Scotsman. 





Miss Ada Crossley enhanced her reputation considerably by her 
delightful singing of the solo part in Brahms’ Rhapsody.—London 
Daily Express. 

Miss Ada Crossley sang with tenderness and distinction.—Man- 
chester Courier. 


To hear the solo parts (of the Verdi Requiem) sung as they were 
by Madame Albani, Miss Ada Crossley, Ben Davies and Andrew 
Black was to receive 2 memorable lesson in the resources of the 
vocal art. In the present day too many of the younger singers are 
striving to obtaim emotional or interpretative power by means of 
forcing their voices and transgressing at many points the rules and 
traditions that have been handed down by the singers of old time. 
They seem to think that pure singing must be inexpressive, and it 
were to be wished that they could have been in St. Andrew's Hall 
today in the capacity of listeners, At no point was the performance 
of the solo parts less than exquisitely expressive, yet the standard of 
vocalization was thoroughly the very highest. Granted such condi- 
tions, the music speaks for itself, and most eloquently, to every 
sympathetic hearer. Ihe unaccompanied opening of “Agnus Dei” 
was a marvel of delicate singing in both voices, and the soprano’s 
delivery of “Sed signiler Sanctus Michael” was thrilling in the in- 
tensity of its hope. No less excellent was Miss Crossiey’s phrasing 
of the lead in the “Lacrimosa”; while Ben Davies in “Ingemisco” 
and Mr. Biack in “Mors stupebit’” were admirably dramatic in 
exactly the right way. The chorus sang better than on either of 
the previous days, and the performance was in all respects a memor- 
able one.—London Times. 





The male members of the chorus who at the beginning of “Elijah” 
fell a good deal short of perfection in the way of tone, more than 
recovered their position in Brahms’ splendid Rhapsody, with which, 
alter the “Die Meistersinger” overture, the evening concert began. 
With great wisdom only a certain number of the choristers took 
part, enough to support the solo part, which was sung by Miss Ada 
Crossley with absolute purity of vocal art, truly poetical emotion 
and very remarkable dignity of interpretation, Her phrasing of the 
opening movement was so admirable that the intention of the com- 
poser in the employment of a more or less ambiguous rhythm was 
fully realized.—London Times. 


“/ 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY 


MARION MARIBN. 


Introduced at Niagara Falls and Buffalo by Miss CHARLOTTE GEORGE with the DUSS BAND. 


Ce a, 


Miss Ada Crossley, vocalist, sang every bar with exquisite taste, and gave songs by Gounod, Brahms and Bohn in that refined style 
and amply sustained the high reputation she has made during the which is so characteristic of this truly great artiste.—Sunday Special. 
week; in fact, a better exponent of the music it would be impossible 
to find.—Eastern Daily Press. 





Mr. van Rooy, who was to have appeared, was unfortunately pre 
vented from doing so by a bad sore throat, but his place was most 
capably filled by Miss Ada Crossley, whose performances of Gou 


Ne’? 


nod’s “OQ ma lyre immortelle” and Brahms’ “Liebestreu” have all 





The concert began with a fine rendering of the overture to Wag- 
ner's “Die Meistersinger,”” and then came Brahms’ Rhapsody for 
contralto solo, male chorus and orchestra, which was heard for the 
first time in Norwich. Miss Ada Crossley gave a delightful render- 
ing of the solo part, and the singing of the selected male chorus 
was most effective.—Sheffield Telegraph. 


the refinement which one has learned to expect from Miss Crossiey 
at her best.—Manchester Guardian. 





Herr van Rooy’s inability to sing through hoarseness was a great 

Excellent work was also done by Miss Ada Crossley, Ben Davies disappointment, but Miss Ada Crossley, who came to the rescue, 
and Andrew Black.—The Daily Graphic (London). sang charmingly.—Referee. 

At the late hour of writing we can only refer to an impressive Miss Adela Varme's brilliant performance of the very difficult solo 
performance of the Brahms Rhapsody, “Hartzreise im Winter,” op. art in Paderewski’s Polish Fantasia for piano and orchestra de- 
53, the contralto solo being sung most artistically by Miss Ada  corves special praise, no less than the singing of Miss Ada Crossley, 
Crossley.—Athenzum (London). who at short notice took the place of Herr van Rooy, who was un 
fortunately suffering from a sore throat.—Manchester Courier. 











The first part of the program included, besides the above works, 
the “Meistersinger” overture andthe mournful and touching Rhap 
sody by Brahms composed to words by Goethe and set for contralto, 
male chorus and orchestra. The solo part in this last work was 
interpreted with deep feeling by Miss Ada Crossley.—London Morn- 


THE CHORAL ART SOCIETY. 


HE Choral Art Society of Brooklyn will give the first 
concertof the filthseason in Association Hall Monday 
Miss Ada Crossley’s singing of an attractive “Garden Song,” by evening, December 29. Miss Florence Terrel will be the 


Charles Willeby, also Madame Blauvelt’s admirable rendering of the Herl S Ss; : 
Solero from Verdi's “Vespres Siciliennes,” which created a furore. PI*MO SOK ist. erbert 5. Sammond will accompany for 


Exchange. the society. Mr. Downs, the accomplished conductor. 
— has arranged this program, which includes some old beau- 

7 . VERDI'S REQUIEM. ,,,. tiful Christmas music: 

This aftetnoon we had a really admirable performance of Verdi's 


ing Post. 





Requiem, the beautiful work composed by the Italian master in Gloria Patr .-Purcell 
memory of Manzoni. A great deal of the credit for the results ob- Adoramus te Christe Palestrina 
Glory to God Bach 


tained must be attributed to Mr. Randegger, who was evidently 
in fullest sympathy with the music and achieved wonders. The Soli for piano 

great composer’s heartfelt music produced a deep impression. Ma- Liebestraum Liszt 
dame Albam, Miss Ada Crossley, Ben Davies and Andrew Black 
were the soloists, and they all acquitted themselves right well of a 


Caprice Espagnole . - - M oszkowski 
Miss Florence Terrel. 





most sympathetic task. The choral singing also was remarkably Autumn scoepenens peceses Rheinberger 
good.—London Morning Post. Three i Bohemian Christmas Carols (arranged by C. Riedel)— 
— Hail, All Hail, the Glorious Morn 

The soloists were Madame Albani, Miss Ada Crossley, Ben Davies The Angels and the Shepherds 
and Andrew Black, the earnestness and finish of whose singing con Let All Men Sing God's Praises 
tributed to the notable success of the performance. It is somewhat (Old German Folksong (Silent Night, Holy Night!) - 
invidious to point out individual instances in which the talents of Solo for piano, Etude de Concert MacDowell! 
these artists were prominent, but the “Recordare” was beautifully Etude de Concert ... MacDowe! 
sung by Madame Albani and Miss Crossley; and the same artists, Miss Florence Terrell 
sympathetically supported by the chorus and orchestra, gave an Dirge of Darthula .Brahms 
ideal rendering of the unique setting of the “Agnus Dei” of Verdi's Lay a Garland.. de Pearsal! 


Requiem.—London Standard. Ring Out, Wild Bells Dr. Leopold Damrosch 





The soloists were well accustomed to their parts, as each of the 


quartet has sung in “The Golden Legend” times without number ' y 
Miss Ada Crossley’s rich contralto voice was well placed as Ursula. Glose Preparing for His Tour. 
— Advertiser. a —_ 
ee oa A DOLF GLOSE, the pianist, is preparing for his tour 
to the Pacific Coast with Mrs. Charles W. Rhodes, 


QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERTS, LONDON. 
Mr. van Rooy was to have sung, but indisposition keeping him the Wagnerian lecturer, leaving for the West January 20 
away his place was very worthily filled by Miss Ada Crossley.— opening in Buffalo, then Sandusky, Chicago, Minneapolis 
° l < h. - . : - - ~ ~ 
aT ta fopeka and Denver. They reach the Pacific Coast Feb- 
singing fuary 15, where they are booked for a long tour, returning 





Miss Ada Crossley appeared in place of Herr van Rooy, 
with her usual taste and skill songs by Gounod, Brahms and Bohn. to New York May 1. Mr. Glosé played last week at 


There was a large attendance.—Sunday Times. Mr. Rieger’s concert in Red Bank, N. J.; at Mrs. Rhodes’ 
lecture in Delmonico’s, and at Miss Bostwick’s concert, 





Owing to a relaxed throat, Herr Anton van Rooy could not sing, 
. al 
but at short notice Miss Ada Crossley worthily filled the breach Wissner Hall, Brooklyn 
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36 Bast 21st Street, New York. Pianist. 


Studio Address: 








VAN YORX 


4 West Sist Street, - New York. 


<= ‘Alfred Y. Cornell, 2 


Management of 
ARTHUR F. GOODRICH, TOWE PRODUCTION and ARTISTIC SINGING. 
6 East (7th St. SOS Carnegie Eall. 
4 Orgaaisi and Choirmaster Calvary M. B. Church. 
NEW YORK. N. B.—Specialty : Oratorio Voaching and Artistic Song Interpretation. 

















Philip Hale, in Boston “‘ Journal ”’: 

“Mr. Hamlin sang superbly and easily bore 
away the honors. * * * Mr. Hamlin is one of the 
most brilliant singers now before the public.'» 


. * o ‘7 
H. E. Krehbiel, in New York “‘Tribune”’: 
“Mr Hamlin has been so eloquent a champion 
of artistic dignity, nobility ana sincerity that 
he deserves to be singled out for a special word 
of praise. * * * He was, as always, an artist 
in ail he did.” 
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SOLOIST WORCESTER FESTIVAL, Eto. 





Address 


KIMBALL HALL or 
BUREAU of FINE ARTS, 
CHICAGO, or 
N. VERT, 

9 E. 17th St, NEW YORK. 


ANILIN 


TENOR. 
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In America until 
February 1, 1903. 





First American Tour. 


UNCHHOFF 


SOoOPrRANO. 


MANAGEMENT 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


181 Bast 17th Street, New York. 
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CINCINNATI, December 20, 190?- 


1 ELDOM is so rare a musical treat enjoyed as 
was given Monday evening, December 15, by 
Howard Hinkle to a coterie of personal friends 
at his palatial residence on Pike street. It wasa 
musicale presented by the Russian pianist Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch, who ranks among the first 
virtuosi of the present day. Gabrilowitsch was perhaps 
not a new quantity to most of the select audience, for he 
was heard here a few seasons ago at one of the sympho- 
nies, and later in an individual recital. But the distinction 
of privilege lay in the fact of coming in such close pres- 
ence with a master of the keyboard—to be able to watch 
every movement of his deft fingers as they glided over the 
ivories or thundered into impassioned chords, and to sit 
close to the influence and inspiration which were felt in 
the quiet dignity and absorbing thought expressed by his 
countenance. There was not a trace of mannerism in the 
artist—and the most unassuming simplicity asserted itself 
from the beginning to the close. 

The program was brief and not by any means heavy, 
being divided after the Chopin group by an intermission 
of fifteen minutes. The Chopin selections were Ballade, 
A flat major; Nocturne, B major; Valse, C sharp minor; 
Polonaise, A flat major. After the intermission he played 
the Rubinstein Barcarolle, Henselt’s étude, “Si Oiseau 
j’etais’; Tschaikowsky’s nocturne, “Nuits de Mai,” and 
the “Marche Militaire,” Schubert-Tausig. It was the nat- 
uralness and unaffectation of Gabrilowitsch’s playing that 
impressed the most. He is not the most poetic of Chopin 
players, but his playing has always the signs of robust 
health, and jt was not without a great deal of taste and 
delicacy, In a drawing room a virtuoso cannot let him- 
self out at his best—the sound itself is necessarily con- 
fined and limited—but his higher qualities of musicianship 
may be appreciated to better advantage. The Polonaise 
was given a broad, intellectual interpretation, with strik- 
ing contrasts. 

In the valse the tempo rubato was delightfully held— 
A poetic reading he gave to the 
Rubinstein “Barcarolle” and the Tschaikowsky number 
was given with something akin to inspiration. The vir- 
tuoso capacity of the artist was brilliantly displayed in the 
“Marche Militaire,” to which he responded with an encore 
in a new Russian piece by Arensky. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hinkle received their guests in the most 
charming and entertaining style. The decorations were 
simple, but elegant, the mantels being banked with Amer- 
ican Beauties, and a large epergne holding a bunch of 
them at one end of the parlor grand. 

Among the guests were seated the following: Mr. and 
Mrs. C. P. Taft, Mr. and Mrs. Thornton M, Hinkle, Miss 
Helen Hinkle, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Chatfield, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank A. Lee, Mr. and Mrs. William N. Hobart, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Wright, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Maxwell, Mr. and Mrs. Fenton Lawson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Winslow, Mrs. Annie Norton Hartdegen, Judge and Mrs. 
Jackson, Mrs. M. E. Ingalls, Mrs. George Ingalls, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles A. Graninger, Mrs. Bradford Shinkle, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pier A. Tirindelli, Mrs. Wiburg, Miss 
Fletcher, Dr. and Mrs. C. R. Holmes, Dr. and Mrs. 
Koehler, Mr. ard Mrs. Arthur Siem, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Bullock, Dr. and Mrs. Forchheimer, Louis Ehr- 
gott, Miss Genevieve Lincoln, J. A. Homan and Miss 
Mazie Homan. 

A most elaborate luncheon in Mr. Hinkle’s superb style 
of hospitality was served after the recital. 
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A delighted and cultured audience gathered 

Scottish | Rite - Hall | Wednesday night, December 17, to wit- 





without any extremes. 


in the 


ness the performance of “La Mascotte,” by the Opera 
Club, under the direction of Mrs. Wm. McAlpin. It was 
a performance which in the mise-en-scene, ensemble, stag- 
ing, costuming and work of the soloists appealed strongly 
to the sense of the artistic and beautiful. Much of it was 
in the lines of professional work—and in the points of 
freshness and spontaneity, both in the solo and chorus 
numbers, there was much of the artistic to commend. That 
Mrs. McAlpin should have accomplished all this without 
aid, being solely responsible for the staging of the opera 
in its minutest detail, reflects the highest credit upon her, 
and shows her to be a woman of marked dramatic equip- 
ment and attainments. The choruses at the close of each 
act were sung with fine inflection and striking contrasts. 
Of the soloists, the principals were all excellent—Mary 
Naomi Chapman, as Bettina; Mary Virginia Rice, as 
Fiametta; E. Payson H. Burnham, as Pippo; Thomas 
Gregory Wright as Frederic; Charles La Painte as the 
King, and Walter H. Sprigg as Rocco. Mr. Burnham 
showed considerable histrionic ability and a baritone voice 
of good musical quality. The performance of the opera 
was so decided a success that by general request it ought 
to be repeated. 
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The first of a cosmopolitan series of three evenings, 
devoted to the performance of trios for piano, violin and 
violoncello by composers of all nations was given on Fri- 
day evening, December 19, in the Cincinnati Conservatory 
Concert Hall, Mt. Auburn. The first concert presented a 
German, French and Spanish composer. The audience was 
of that musical calibre and appreciation which means 
criticism as well as interest, and completely filled the hall. 
Participants in the trios were Theodor Bohlmann, piano; 





Pier A. Tirindelli, violin, and C. Klammsteiner, ’cello. 
The program was as follows: 

Dela, BD Geeta GR GE TION Socescevanccntesnndase<aserstbees Beethoven 
Trio, No. 2, F major, op. 72 Godard 
From Trois pieces originales dans le genre espagnol........ F. Arbos 


No. 2, Habanera, D minor, 2-4. 

No. 3. Seguidillas gitanas, E minor, ¥%. 

The ensemble playing was of that closely knit character 
which proved the most careful preparation—with good 
understanding and appropriation of the characteristic spirit 
of the works. The wide contrasts in the three will be 
easily understood, and they weré brought out delightfully 
—so that they were in fact an interesting study and edu- 
cational feature to the audience. The Godard Trio, with 
its French delicacy and clearness of expression, was in- 
terpreted with a scholarly grasp and intelligence. Mr. 
Bohlmann played with remarkable finesse and breadth. 
It is the simplicity of his style, his faithfulness to the 
musical requirements and his never failing repose that 
impresses one with a musicianship of very high order. 
The Vivace of the Godard Trio, which is worked out in 
a quaint semi-humorous vein, was given with such crisp 
accents that the demand for da capo was by no means a 
wonder. Mr. Tirindelli fit well into this ensemble, play- 
ing with a grace and poetry that was irresistible, and with 
authority. The ensemble was well filled out by Mr. 
Klammsteiner on the ’cello. 


The beautiful new hall of the Ohio Conservatory of 
Music, Mrs. Chas. A. Graninger directress, was formally 
opened to the musical public on Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 16, with a violin recital by Miss Agnes M. 
Mitchell and Miss Anna C, Parke. They were assisted 
by Miss Mary Grace Allnutt, Miss Flora Foster, pianists, 
and Miss Irma Peck, vocalist, in the following program: 


Fantaisie and Fugue in G ailmot. ...crvcccccccccectiiccscocdetecese Bach 
Miss Allnutt, first piano. 
Quartet for Strings......sccccccocccssccccecesccccssccsooes Mendelssohn 
Miss Mitchell, Miss Parke, Mr. Sternberg and Mise N, D. Parke. 
Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt..........ss.ecccceeeeesees Tschaikowsky 


OU SA hace Rides in bdnincccvtid doi cwsid Schumann 
Miss Peck 

PD as cinch teks canines estiedsspaceecscstvonctens David 
Miss Parke. 

SE TUNL ktocauhgdacebabettiihchdtidischrinedencesccce’srosses Weber 


(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Miss Foster. 


Adagio from Concerto in G mimor............-cccecccccccceccees Bruch 
Miss Mitchell. 

Trem. Ast Tike Wate 0 DiC iesccovccctccscvcocccteteedectetetts Little 
en EE GUO SEEN i nctinabocnccstscepcesesaes Meyer-Helmund 
Miss Peck 
PIED nnccivcsdesscuccnsecagdesdoneee saubeestesésacdecbecabeeeen Fauré 
Miss Parke 
I Rs a datanedectiekebistensstecttsccesees Brahms-Joachim 


Miss Mitchell. 

The recital was of exceptional merit, and Miss Mitchell, 
who is a pupil of Jacques Sternberg, has undoubted talent 
and a future before her. 
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The violin recital of John F. McCarthy, of the faculty 
of Zilpha Barnes-Wood School of Music, which was to 
have taken place last Monday, was postponed on account 
of an injury to his bow arm. A miscellaneous program 


of reading, piano and vocal numbers was performed 
instead, 
ft 


Signor Albino Gorno, although busily engaged in teach- 
ing at the College of Music, is nevertheless devoting con- 
siderable time to elaborate editions he is making to com- 
positions for the piano by Bach, Handel and other com- 
posers of their time. Some of these editions, which will 
be published in the near future, are double. The first edi- 
tion gives the piece as written for the cembalo, save special 
phrasing and marks of expression intended to cultivate 
the student’s intelligence and ear in following the different 
parts, even in complicated polyphonic passages. The second 
edition is a transcription of these same pieces for the 
modern piano and the modern technic. In certain pieces 
of Bach, originally written with a figured bass Signor 
Gorno accomplishes the difficult task of combining ef- 
fectively the various obligato parts with the additional ac- 
companying voices filling up the harmony, which, according 
to the custom of the times was improvised, although un- 
derstood to be an essential feature in the execution of any 
composition, whether instrumental or vocal. This special 
arrangement for the modern piano’s technic is to be con- 
sidered an attempt to assimilate the polyphonic style with 
the homophonic accompaniment, and to displace at the dis- 
posal of the celebrated writers of the past all the great de- 
velopment of piano playing in our days, with the possi- 
bility of phrasing, variety of tone, dynamic resources, with 
which a more effective and impressive ge can be 
produced, as proved by Liszt, Tausig, Robt. Franz, Saint- 
Saéns and other musicians by their concert arrangements 
of Bach compositions for the piano. 
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The College of Music is contemplating a concert tour 
for Jose Marien, violinist, and Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer, 
pianist, in the near future. The success achieved by them 
in their recent evening of sonatas prompted this move by 
the college. That will be cordially received away 
from home is conceded by all who were fortunate in hear- 
ing the excellent rendering of the program given by them 


they 


at the first faculty concert a few weeks ago. 
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The College of Music will be closed during the Christ- 
mas holidays from December 24, 1902, until January 2, 
1903, and thus afford teachers and pupils a well deserved 
rest that will better fit them for the tasks to come, such 
as concerts, recitals and examinations, incident to the clos 
ing of the academic year. 
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Frank van der Stucken is holding general rehearsals of 

chorus and principals who will participate in the coming 
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performance of Briill’s opera, “The Golden Cross,” under 
the auspices of the College of Music School of Opera. 
The principals are all among the most talented students in 
the college vocal department, and are seemingly gifted 
with certain histrionic ability, which predicts a bright fu- 
ture for them. The marked success achieved by the School 
of Opera in last year’s performances of Nicolai’s “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” is expected to be repeated in the 
performances to be given of “The Golden Cross,” 
and later “The Marriage of Figaro,” one of 
Mozart’s most successful operas, The chorus, 
whose rarks are now filled, is one of the best opera cho- 
ruses the college has had, and as evidenced from the spir- 
ited rehearsals, it may be cited as a feature of the per- 
formances. The principals include the Misses Therese 
Abrahams and Lillian Sutton and Carl M. Gantvoort, J 
Wesley Hubbell and George Baer. The piano accompa- 
nist at the rehearsals is Miss Adele Westfield, member of 
the faculty, and J. Alfred Schehl is assisting Mr. van der 
Stucken in drilling the chorus. The Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchéstra will accompany at the public performances. 


Cf! 


Dean W. S. Sterling and Dr. Wade Thrasher will com- 
mence the annual series of lectures on the voice at the Col- 
lege of Music immediately after the holidays. 
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Although considerable of his time is taken up in teach- 
ing at the college, Frederick J. Hoffmann is devoting a 
portion thereof in preparing for his piano recital on Janu- 
ary 6. This event will be the second faculty concert of 
the College of Music, and Mr. Hoffmann will be entirely 
unassisted in the reading of his program. Many musicians 
and lovers of the art who manifested an interest in Mr. 
Hoffman musically, and with whom he was a general fa- 
vorite in concert work, are anxious to note any improve- 
ment he may have acquired while abroad. Especially at- 
tractive will be his appearance on this occasion, since it 
will be the first time he has played in concert since his 
return from Europe: 

Foliowing is the program: 


Seventeen Variations Sérieuses, D minor, op. 54........Mendelssohn 
Sonate, op. 31, No. 2, D minor povesepesvcbcenecesecsyses Beethoven 
Papillons, op. 2 nee , - .. Schumann 
Two Preludes, D flat and ( : conevecceodes +++eeeeesChopin 
Nocturne in D flat, op. 27, No. 2.. ‘ = ‘ ER a Chopin 
Polonaise, E flat minor, op. 26, No seescceecseesoces Men 


Isolde’s Love Death, from Tristan and Isolde. 
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- Wagner-Liszt 


At the last educational piano recital of George Schneid- 
er, in the Pike Building, he presented the following ex- 
ceedingly interesting and varied program: 

Sonata, E flat major.. acne : ijcnenmneabeninen .. Haydn 
Andantino and Variations.......... wees Fr. W. Rust 
(Composed 1791. First published 1891.) 
Novelletten, op. 23 . -+«e«eeH. Reinhold 
ee I Be, BO cc cnncrcseccessqonetecenebeninnnienns . Brahms 
Sonata, op. 37 pevcetecee rd eegucenroetetens Tschaikowsky 
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The Cincinnatians on Thursday evening, December 18, 
repeated the operatic concert they recently gave in the 
Auditorium. It was at Dayton, Ohio, and they had a 
large and delighted audience. J. A. Homan. 


THE SECOND ARION CONCERT. 


UNDAY night the members of the New York 
™ Arion gave their second concert in the hall of the 
handsome clubhouse, corner of Fifty-ninth street 
and Park avenue. The musical program was excellent. 
The society was assisted by Mme. Isabelle Bouton, mezzo 
soprano; Arthur van Eweyk, baritone, and Hjalmar von 
Dameck, violinist, All of these talented artists gave num- 
bers that proved delightfully instructive. Mr. van Da- 
meck, who is now a resident New Yorker, played a suite 
by Carl Reinecke still in manuscript form. Originally the 
work was written for violin and piano, and so fat Mr. 
van Dameck 1s the sole possessor of the composition with 
orchestral accompaniment. The suite is modern in the 
best sense of the word. It is free from superfluities and 
is withal charmingly melodious. Mr. van Dameck played 
it most sympathetically and with unerring tunefulness. 
The numbers jn the suite are: Praludium, Arioso, Gavotte, 
Finale—moto perpetuo. 

Madame Bouton sang the big aria and recitative from 
Wagner's “Rienzi,” and this admirable singer revealed 
the wealth of voice and dramatic intensity needed to make 
such music convincing. Compelled to respond with an 
extra number Madame Bouton sang “Maiden’s Song,” by 
Eugen Hildach. Arthur van Eweyk, an artist from Mil- 
waukee, who has sung with success in Germany, has a 
big, sympathetic baritone voice, and is moreover a singer 
of abundant temperament and magnetism. He sang with 
the orchestra a recitative and aria from Bach’s “Der 
Zufriedengestelite.” Later to piano accompaniment Mr 
van Eweyk sang four songs, Léwe’s ballad, “Edward”; 
“In der Christnacht,” by Berger; “Der Sieger,” by Raun, 
and “Mein Madel hat einen Rosenmund,” by Brahms. 
He was especially happy in the compositions by Lowe 
and Brahms. 

Julius Lorenz conducted the Arion in three novelties 
and two songs sung at the Saengerfest in Gras last July. 
The new songs were “Schmied Schmerz,” with orches- 
tral accompaniment, by Hausegger; “Hochamt im Walde” 
(a capella), by Reinhold Becker, and “Sitzt ein Fink auf 
Griinem ast” (a capella), by Unglaub, and of these the first 
and second were pleasing and well worthy of perform- 
ance. The orchestra, with Henry P. Schmitt as concert- 
meister, played two novelties, an overture by Eugen d’Al- 
bert, “Der Improvisator,” and parts from a Russian suite, 
“Esquisses Caucasiennes,” by Ippolitow Iwanow. D’AI 
bert’s work is strongly written and abounds in striking 
effects. It will doubtless be heard at other concerts. The 
music by the Russian composer was impressive. 


Specimen Idiocy. 
[From the Daily Press.] 
HE subjoined article has been making the rounds of 
the daily press under the guise of a “special dis- 
patch,” and as such it has appeared in hundreds of other- 
wise intelligently edited papers. Can anything more 
idiotic be imagined? 

New York, December 17, 1902.—From selling butter and 
eggs in the tranquil city of Philadelphia to the glare of 
the footlights of the Metropolitan Opera House is a far 
cry, yet Arthur Scheel, a street singer, hopes to one day 
sing “Escamillo” before “the glittering horseshoe.” 

He came here Saturday night, looking for a chance to 
sing. He first tried the critical taste of New Yorkers by 


singing in West Thirty-sixth street and by chance he took 
his station in front of the Lambs Club. The Lambs ceased 
their gamboling at the sound of his voice and listened, for 
the notes which proceeded from the great chest of the 
singer would have attracted attention anywhere. Scheel 
was invited to come into the fold and again he discoursed 
“The Holy City” with depth of feeling and energy of 
pantomime. 

Among those who heard him was the director of a con- 
servatory of music which prepares young persons for the 
operatic stage. He agreed to give the wandering minstrel 
a free scholarship. That is how Arthur Scheel on Mon- 
day began his operatic studies. In the opinion of experts 
who have heard him Mr. Scheel will some day astonish 
the musical loving public as a baritone. 





Allen Spencer at Indianapolis. 
LLEN SPENCER, the Chicago pianist, played at 
Indianapolis recently. Here are two of the notices 
he received: 

For the first time in the history of the Musikverein the society 
presented an outside artist in last night's concert, Allen Spencer, 
a well known pianist from Chicago. He played d'Albert’s Second 
Concerto in E major and as an encore Liszt's “Campanella.” Mr. 
Spencer, however, brought out all that was in the d’Albert Con- 
certo. His conception of the concerto was very good. It showed 
a careful study in cl 
opportunity to display his great ability as an orchestra player. 


aracter and execution, and it gave him ample 


Technically the concerto is very valuable and it requires a good 
pianist to overcome the sometimes great difficulties. Mr. Spencer 
possesses artistic m deration to a great extent, and his tone is 
always beautiful, even large and powerful. His rendition of Liszt's 
“Campanella” was great from a technical standpoint. He played 
every note clearly and distinctly and worked up a tremendous 
climax just as he did at the end of the concerto, where his octave 
passages were most powerful and effective. The audience gave 
him great applause and recalled him several times.—Indianapolis 
Sentinel, December 9. 

The principal feature was a concerto—the second of d’Albert— 
played for the first time in America by Allen Spencer, a pianist of 
Chicago, and the orchestra. Mr. Spencer has not been heard before 
in this city, though some of the members of the Musikverein had 


made his acquaintance at last summer's meeting of the Indiana 
Music Teachers’ Association, at Marion, where he gave a recital 
Mr. Spencer’s vigorous playing of a series of heavy chords in 
the finale of the concerto stirred his audience to hearty and pro- 
longed applause, and he returned to play the “Campanella” Etude 
of Liszt. The ornate fri the treble of this study in Lisztian 


in 
affectation Mr, Spencer worked t with nicety, style, speed and 
positiveness that heightened the admiration for him that his hearers 
already had formed and demonstrated.—Indianapolis Journal, Decem 


ber 9. 


Honors for a Young Composer. 
bette AMTER, a young musician, residing at 
2441 Stout street, Denver, Col., was notified last week 


1 


that he had won a diploma for a musical composition in 
the contests of the great festival held at Catania, Italy, 
to commemorate the 1ooth anniversary of the birth of 
Vincenzo Bellini. Mr. Amter is just twenty-one years of 
age, and his entire musical education was received in his 
native city, Denver The young man has never traveled 
beyond the Colorado State line. His teacher in harmony 
is Professor Houseley. After examining some of Amter’s 
compositions eighteen months ago Mr. Houseley was im 
pressed with the youth’s originality, and he at once offered 
to take him as a free pupil. From childhood Amter has 
studied the piano. Naturally he is encouraged by the 


good news from Jtaly, and now looks forward to having 


some of his compositions published. 








New York “Evening Post.’?—Theodor Bjérk- 
sten, one of our great apostles of Bach, knows how to make 
an attractive program. * * * Mr. Bjérksten has a voice 
of genuine tenor quality, with not a baritonal in- 
gredient. * * * He was at his best in ‘‘ Ah, fuyez,” from 
Massenet’s ‘** Manon,” which he sang dramatically, and in 
Schubert's Serenade (‘‘ Leiseflehen”), which evoked such a 
storm of applause that it had to be repeated. Several of 
the other numbers received applause enough to justify an 
encore 
CONCERTS, 

ORATORI®®, 


THRBDOLYDCOk 


SONG RECITALS BIORESTEN, Management HENRY WOLPSOHN. 


New York “ Tribune.”—In Mendelssohn Hall last 
night Theodor Bjérksten gave a recital, in which he showed 
that he is splendidly equipped intellectually and emotion- 
ally as a singer of songs. * * * The songs in his pro- 
gram which had real heart in them were sung with fine 
and truthful expression, and one of them, Bungert’s 
**Sandtriiger.” which marked the climax of the evening, 
sent a thrill through the audience, so dramatically was it 
conceived and uttered. 
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ECIL. 


HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, t 

December 13, 1902. 
T last! After some two years of weary waiting 
and incessant clamor from the critics and 
musicians, Strauss’ “Ein Heldenleben” has 
come, has been heard and has conquered. 
And I may say without exaggeration that its 
victory has been complete and instantaneous, 
Chere have, of course, been a few dissentient voices. Cer- 
tain critics have seen fit to sneer at Richard Strauss and 
all his works, but it is pleasant to remember that those 
who sneered at Beethoven and Wagner made themselves 
laughing stocks. A small portion of the Queen’s Hall 
audience of last Saturday afternoon saw fit to leave the 
hall before the tone poem was half over, thereby not only 
distracting those who were capable of a keener apprecia- 
tion of the music than themselves, but also disconcerting 
Richard Strauss, who was conducting. 
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Still, to the true Strauss lover these signs are by no 
means disquieting. For the greater the composer the 
fiercer is the antagonism that he provokes. It would, of 
course, be too much to say that “Ein Heldenleben” was 
universally estimated at its true worth after a first per- 
formance, and one would, indeed, be extremely sorry i 
such had been the case. In the work of an advanced 
composer there must always be a certain amount of the 
“closed door” element. First we must see “as in a glass 
darkly” and then face to face, and it will probably be some 
years before the majority will grasp the true inwardness 
of “Ein Heldenleben.” That the mere outline is as clear 
as day is true enough, for so admirably has Strauss de- 
picted the various phases of his ideal hero’s existence that 
even a child in such matters could follow them without 
any difficulty. But under this bold outline lies such a 
wealth of detail, and the music needs hearing and hearing 
again before it is possible to understand it thoroughly. 
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We in England are at something of a disadvantage in 
this matter, and it probably will be years before the in- 
tricacies of the fifth movement, in which are depicted the 
hero’s works of peace, can be properly grasped. For of 
Strauss’ symphonic poems and operas we know very lit- 
tle indeed. “Don Juan” has been played here fairly often 
and is by far the most familiar of the set. ‘Till Eulen- 
spiegel,” “Tod und Verklarung” and “Also Sprach Zara- 
thustra” have only been played on the rarest occasions, 
while neither “Don Quixote,” “Macbeth” nor the opera 
“Guntram” has been given here at all. Such being the 





case, it is, of course, impossible for us to unravel that 
fifth section with any success till the old order gives place 
to the new. Still, the production of “Ein Heldenleben” 
proved a success. 
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A very large proportion of the audience which ap- 
plauded Strauss so wildly at the end of the concert did so 
almost without knowing why. They liked “Ein Helden- 
leben,” and they knew that they liked it, but could they 
have said exactly what it was in the music that appealed 
to them so irresistibly? Probably not. For there seem 
to be very many reasons why they should not be greatly 
attracted at a first hearing. To ears not yet accustomed 
to many of Strauss’ effects there is much in his score that 
is undeniably ugly. The snarling, shrieking antagonists 
may well seem crude and uncouth; the tremendous battle 
picture in the fourth section is more daring and discordant 
than anything that Berlioz, Liszt or Wagner ever im- 
agined. Yet the greater part of the audience enjoyed :t 
and said so very plainly. That they actually understood 
it I do not suppose for a moment, for it takes more than a 
single hearing to understand a Strauss score, and to ap- 
preciate the marvelous ingenuity of the means by which 
he makes his effects. Yet the audience truly and unmis- 
takably reveled in the music, and their enthusiasm was 
absofttely sincere, even though a great part of it was as- 
suredly a closed book to them. 
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The truth is that Strauss strikes a more thoroughly 
human note than any other composer that ever lived. 
The work has been said to be autobiographical, but the 
report has been denied. If, indeed, it had merely been 
biographical of Richard Strauss, it would have had a less 
wide appeal than it actually possesses, It has a more far 
reaching application, and there are probably few who do 
not find in it a reproduction of their own sensations and 
experiences, who have not felt the ambitions and the dis- 
appointments of Strauss’ hero. The music is essentially 
human, and the more hideous the voices of the antago- 
nists, the more strenuous the stress of the battle, the more 
tender the voice of the companion, the nobler the re- 
nunciation and the final ending, the more direct is the 
appeal. There are few who have ever attained to the life 
of Strauss’ ideal hero; there are also few who have not 
desired it, even if it has proved beyond their reach. 
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No one but Strauss with his marvelous imagination and 
his perfect knowledge of the orchestra could have written 











such an ideal portrait. And yet all the objections that I 
have seen have been based upon his methods, The pedants 
would have had the voices of the antagonists a trifle less 
discordant; they would have been contented with rather 
less strenuous battle. They would, in other words, have 
sacrificed the most brilliantly conceived and the most mar- 
velously written piece of musical portraiture in existence 
to their preconceived notions upon the subject of harmony. 
But, after all, what do the pedants matter? “Ein Helden- 
leben” has come to stay, and they may quarrel to their 
hearts’ content about the legitimacy of Strauss’ methods, 
for we have yet to hear of a case in which anyone was 
swayed by their opinions. 
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The performance under Strauss was not, perhaps, abso- 
lutely ideal but, on an occasion such as this, that is neither 
here nor there. The great point is that “Ein Heldenleben” 
has at last been produced in London, and that it has scored 
a tremendous success. We can afford to wait for the ideal 
performance. 

A double interest was given to this concert by the reap- 
pearance of Henry Wood after his long illness. Henry 
Wood is a conductor whom we can ill spare, for experi- 
ence has shown us that we have really no one to take his 
place. He probably has done more toward the advance- 
ment of music in England than any man alive. It was he 
who worked the Queen’s Hall Orchestra up to its present 
pitch of excellence, and he has made the people of London 
familiar with nearly all the masterpieces. His has been 
a good work, and everyone is delighted to see him once 
more with baton in hand. 
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Madame Carreifio’s recital on Monday afternoon showed 
the great pianist at her best. The performance of Bee- 
thovens Sonata Appassionata was remarkable for its 
breadth and power. But in her Chopin group she was 
cold and unsympathetic, and one had only to contrast 
the reading which she gave of the Ballade in G minor 
with those which we have heard recently from Paderewski 
and Pachmann to realize that she has her limitations. 
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Fritz Kreisler was persuaded to give a second violin re 
cital, and his mentors were well advised, for he attracted 
a big audience and had a most enthusiastic reception. His 
program was as unconventional and as interesting as ever. 
As is his usual custom he drew very largely upon the 
eighteenth century composers, and his list included Bach, 
Corelli, Benda and Rameau. He played Bach’s Sonata in 
E major as probably no other violinist of the day can play 
it. The performance of the first movement, indeed, was one 
of the most masterly that we have ever heard here. At 
present there are very few violinists before the public who 
can play Bach as he should be played. Fritz Kreisler is 
a violinist with brains, and in Bach he is quite at his best. 
The climax at the end of this movement was gloriously 
handled, and one could have wished that this, instead of 
some of the lighter pieces, had been repeated. But Kreisler 
is so perfect an artist that it is very hard to draw any dis- 
tinctions. His performance of the Bach Sonata was a per- 
fect piece of classical playing, yet his technical display in 
a Caprice of Wieniawski and in his own arrangement of 
one of Chopin’s mazurkas was as perfect in its own way, 
nor can one find anything but praise for his beautiful, sil- 
very delicacy in a Tambourin of Rameau, Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque” or a Serenade Townsend. He seems 
to have all the qualities of the greatest violinists rolled into 
one. Technic, brains and the power to use them, all are 
his. It is very difficult to write of one of his recitals, for 
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he really seems to have no limitations, and a lengthy Hymn 
of Praise is but a tedious affair. Kreisler may never be- 
come the social violinist, and he may never feel disposed 
to insure his bow arm for £10,000, like Kubelik. But he 
has become and will remain the musician’s violinist, which, 
after all, is of more worth than all the social flattery that 
the world can produce. 
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N. Vert has concluded arrangements for Edward Lloyd 
to visit Australia next spring. He will leave London 
toward the end of February and remain there until Septem- 
ber when he will proceed to the United States for a tour 
during October, November and December, which will be 
arranged by Mr. Vert’s agency in New York. He will re- 
turn in all probability in the spring of 1904 to Australia, 
New Zealand and Tasmania. 
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Johann Kruse will give a Beethoven Festival in London 
next June under the direction of N. Vert. The orchestra 
will be conducted by Weingartner and will consist of 100 
instrumentalists. The nine symphonies, and all the over- 
tures, violin and piano concertos, and the most important 
examples of chamber music will be performed. 
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Mr. Vert is arranging through his New York agency 
for an early visit to the States of Dr. Theo. Lierhammer, 
the celebrated Viennese Lieder Also for Miss 
Muriel Foster, the contralto, who made such enormous 
success recently at the Sheffield, Cardiff, Worcester and 
Norwich festivals, and Mr. William Green, the eminent 
tenor. 


singer. 
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Other given by Frederick 
Norton, on Wednesday by Miss Brani and by Mrs. Hal- 
kett-Halkett, and on Thursday by Ernest Newlandsmith. 
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concerts were on Tuesday 


Madame Blauvelt, owing to a slight attack of whooping 
cough, has been obliged to cancel her English engagements 
for December, and sailed today on the St. Louis for 
America. She returns to England in April to sing in 
opera at Covent Garden 
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Emile Klaber, managing director of The Pianotist Com- 
pany, Limited, gave a dinner party at his London residence 
last evening. Caruso, Scotti, Plangon, Suzanne Adams 
and other eminent artists were heard after dinner. The 
gramophone is a great invention. ZARATHUSTRA. 


EORGE SWEET desires leading female voices and 
bass to educate for opera gratuitously under certain 
stipulations; applicants must possess exceptional voices 
and be unmarried. Address, by letter, 304 West Seventy- 
second street, New York 


CLEVELAND NEWS. 





CLEVELAND, Ohio, December 

HE first of the Singers’ Club at 
Chamber of Commerce Hall December 5, Charles 
E. Clemens conductor, and Emilio de Gogorza 
soloist, The work of the club was not up to tts 
accustomed excellence, but the recent increase 
in membership, bringing in many voices wholly unused to 
chorus singing, accounted for the deficiencies. The pro- 
gram began heavy and sombre in color with Beethoven's 
“The Heavens Are Declaring,” Rheinberger’s “Autumn 
Song” and an arrangement of a weird old Welsh song, 
“The Hall of Cyndyllan,” by Weinwurm. Brighter music 
followed, ending with Chadwick’s vigorous “Song of the 
Viking.” Mr. Gogorza, who former 
found much favor with Cleveland audiences, was most 
satisfactory in his three groups of unique selections. After 
the prologue of “I Pagliacci,” he kindly responded to the 
insistent demand with the “Largo al Factotum” of Rossini, 
an aria Mr. Gorgoza sings most effectively. Mme. Mary 
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concerts was 





has on 


occasions 


Louise Clary is to be the soloist for the next concert in 
February 
tc € 
The choir of the Second Congregational Church of 


Oberlin, with Arthur S. Kimball director and George W. 
Andrews organist, gave an initiatory concert at the Eu- 
clid Avenue Congregational Church December 1. The 
newly installed organ is large and well voiced, but Mr. 
Andrews’ classic and churchly numbers did not show its 
possibilities in tone coloring and combination. 

The chorus of 153 voices sings remarkably well, though 
they have been rehearsing but a short time. In a hymn 
by Barnby, given a capella with an exquisite “Amen,” the 
unaccompanied tonal effect was admirable. “Behold, All 
Flesh Is as the Grass,” from the German Requiem of 
Brahms; “Hear My Prayer,” Mendelssohn, and the 
“Sanctus” from “Messe Solennelle” of Gounod, were typi 
cal numbers 
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Mark Hambourg appeared in the Temple Course De- 
cember 10 before an immense audience. His recital was 
formidable in length, but encores could not be avoided 
The “Sonata Appassionata,” the six Chopin Etudes and 
the “March Funebre,” aside from their technical perfec 
tion, were intellectually and emotionally significant. 

Mrs. Seabury Ford, soprano, and Sol Marcosson, vio- 
linist, gave the fortnightly concert of December 2. Mrs. 
Ford’s songs were “Le Nil,” by Leroux, and “II re pas- 
tore,” Mozart, with violin obligato; also “Aimons-nous” 
and “Le bonheur est chose légére,” by Saint-Saéns, and 
“Allerseelen” and “Serenade,” by Richard Strauss. 

The Ballade, op. 43, No. 2, for violin, by Sinding, was 
most interesting. It reminds one of Hamlet and 
Ophelia, with the bleak Scandinavian background 

Mrs. Marcosson was the accompanist. 

The concert of December 16 was given by the Philhar- 
monic Quartet, Rachel Fraese Green, soprano, and Miss 
Perley, pianist. 
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A delightful evening was enjoyed by those who heard 
the Philharmonic Quartet at Association Hall Decem- 
ber 9. The Brahms Quartet in C minor, op. 51, No. 1, 
was given for the first time in Cleveland, as also the 
“Tema con Variazioni,” in A minor, op. 32, by Arthur 
Foote. This last is one of Mr. Foote’s most serious and 
beautiful compositions, and is almost a ballade for strings 

Miss Anna Lockwood played with the quartet the Sind 
ing Piano Quintet, op. 5. In this work the piano part is 
inevitably prominent and Miss Lockwood won great com 
mendation for her brilliant reading of it. 
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Kocian’s recital here on December 13 was unlucky in 
calendar and barometer, but his return at a more auspi- 
cious time would insure a crowded house. Miss Julia 
Geyer, pianist, who is with Kocian, received a goodly 
share of appreciation. 
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At the recent concert of the Mozart Club in Pittsburg, 
Mrs. Hissem de Moss, Herbert Witherspoon and Edwin 
H. Douglass were the soloists in Haydn’s “Creation. ’ 

Mr. Douglass and the others were accorded much praise 
by the local critics. The Gazette said: “Edwin H. Doug 
lass made his Pittsburg début last night and was favorably 
received. He has an agreeable tenor voice of superior 
quality and utterly lacking in the suspicion of nasality with 
which so many tenors are banned.” 

Mr. Douglass has also just sung for the Philharmonic 
Society, of Dayton, in “The Messiah.” Frederick Martin, 
of Boston, was the basso, and the Cincinnati Symphony Or 
chestra accompanied. 
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A Colonial Club “special” on December 11 caused much 
favorable comment in club circles. Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 


cosson contributed several numbers; Mrs. E. C. Kenney, 
soprano; Mr. Braggins, baritone, and Mr. Dielhenn, tenor, 
sang 
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The first of the annual Festchor concerts, under the di- 
rection of C. J. Groenwald, occurred December 14. Otto 
3onner, tenor; O. Bernthaler, violinist; F. Muller, bari- 
tone; Miss Dora Wuertz, soprano; Mrs. A. von Schluem- 
bach, contralto, and Carl Groenwald, Jr., pianist, were 
soloists. 
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Prof. Johannes Wolfram delivered a lecture on 
at Dreher’s Recital Hall, December 5. Preceding the lec- 
ture was a short recital by Miss Blanche Vignos, Miss 
Angeline Allen, Charles Haverdill and Carl Fessler, mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Wolfram College of Music. Re 
citals and lectures will be given at the college semi-monthly 
throughout the 


“Genius” 


season 
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The Cleveland School of Music students’ recital of De- 
cember 18 presented the following pupils: Lillian Schwarz, 
Annette Canning, Lillian Howell, Margaret Young, Elsie 
Pease, Maude Pierce, Flora Phillips, Myrtle Skeel, Cecilia 
Cullen, Ernest Minard, Marguerite Thomas and Ethel Gil 
bert. 
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Mass., December 20, 1902. 


Boston, 


ISS ANNA MILLER WOOD'S pupil, 

Miss Cornelia May Little, of 

San Francisco, who has 

studied several winters with 

Miss Wood in Boston, has 

been singing at a number 

of concerts in San Francisco 

recently. Miss Littl4 gave 

a recital, singing Seven- 

teen songs. She sang at one 

of the Franz Wilzcek concerts, 

- at two concerts given by 

Mrs. Hearst for the Unversity 

of California students, and 

also sang at a concert given by 
the composer, Oscar Weil. 
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Arthur J. Hubbard’s pupil, Enrichctta Godard, sang re- 
cently the role of Mimi in “La Bohéme” at Brescia, Italy. 
The following notice represents the tone of all the papers, 
all being highly complimentary of her performance: 

The which Enrichetta Godard has acquired from the 
first performance of “La Bohéme” has grown fron: representation 
representation during this fortunate opera until 
ht her “Evening of Honor” culminated in an imposing féte 
to this most sympathetic and accomplished artist. 
completely filled the Theatre Guillaume. At 
and through- 


sympathy 


to most season, 


last nig 
A select audience 
her first entrance she was greeted with a warm ovation, 


out the opera she was applauded, féted and recalled. Especially 
applauded for the “racconto” of the first act, the “addio” of the 
third and the duet of the fourth, where she exhaled such a wealth 
of voice and of sentiment—‘‘Ove sfoggia tanta dovizzia di voce e 


di sentimento.”” Murger’s heroine had in fact an interpretation alto- 


~gether realistic, the fruit of comprehensive study, of exquisite 
artistic sensibility and infinite carefulness in every ‘most insignifi- 
cant nuance. All embellished by the personal graces and by the 
distinction which betrays the person of high cultivation, she, with- 


out the slightest apparent effort, with only the charm of taste and 


artistic sentiment, succeeded in obtaining the most delighful effects. 
Of these it is enough to record the phrase in the third act, where 
the public could not refrain from interrupting her with crushing 


appl scrosciante’—for the full of 
and warmth she put into the reviving of the sweet Mimi, passing 
from bursts of 
with naturalness. 


lause—‘‘applauso measure passion 


the sweetest expressions of an enamored 
selection of the 


passion to 


soul There was wisdom in the 


Jewel Song from ‘Faust,’ which Enrichetta Godard, in elegant 
toilet, executed with full orchestra, after ‘“‘La Bohéme”’; revealing 
herself an ideal and fascinating Marguerite, provoking a powerful 
ovation, which was kept up during all the time she was receiving 
from friends and admirers many flowers and valuable gifts. She 
bowed her thanks for the well merited féte, an augury of a brilliant 
future in an art which smiles upon her.—La Sentinella Bresciana. 
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Dezso Nemes’ (pronounced “Naymesh”) violin recital 
Monday afternoon drew forth a large audience, filling 
Steinert Hall, and the applause was almost continuous. 
Mr. Nemes had as accompanist his wife, who as Miss 


Marie Heimlicher was known to Boston some years ago 


as a solo pianist. 


MOODY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, 


Pounded 1897. 


“Ar Company is the largest English Opera Company 
that has ever toured Great Britain. 


“BR” Company is the same as **4&”’ Company in 
everything, except in numbers. 
«4 -~x») Company will be the same as **4"? Company 
in everything, except in numbers. 
The present tour finishesin May, 19/3. 
The next tour commences the following August 24, at Covent 
Garden Opera House. London. 
The twosuccessful Prize Operas selected next May will be performed 
at Covent Garden. 
Everyone concerned in English Grand Opera write in. 


44 Berwick Street; Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 











The soloists at the Pianola recital in Steinert Hall this 
afternoon were Carl Peirce, violinist, and Leon van Vliet, 
cellist. 
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The “Dove Supper,” a musical comedy, was given at 
Brookline on Tuesday for the benefit of the Boston Insti- 
tute Seashore Home, under the patronage of several well 
known society women. Libretto, lyrics and music were 
written by A. A. Hawley, and were brilliant; while the 
chorus and dancing, under the direction of Julian Eltinge, 
were well carried out. Benjamin Knapp had it in charge. 
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A very rainy day marked the third and last in the series 
of matinee musicals which Mrs, Caroline Gardner Clarke 
gave Tuesday at her home. The guests were repaid for 
braving the storm, however, for Mrs. Clark gave them a 
treat in a program made up wholly of her own songs. 
Notwithstanding the intense cold on the day of the second 
musical and the bad weather which has prevailed ever 
since they have been on, they have been one and all bril- 
liant successes and have won decided prestige. 
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Madame Hopekirk gave her first recital of this season 
at Steinert Hall Saturday afternoon. 
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Hans Schneider lectured December 15 before the Paw- 
tucket Women’s Club on the “Legends of Parsifal” in the 
French and German poems of the Middle Ages, with 
readings from both the French and German original man- 
uscripts. On December 15 Mr. Schneider started on the 
“Nibelungen” in Providence with “Rheingold,” and re- 
peated the same lecture at the Copley Square Music School 
rooms on Tuesday, December 16. He has just been en- 
gaged for four lectures on musical history by the music 
section of the Woonsocket Woman’s Club. The first lec- 
ture, on “Origin and Early Periods of Music,” will take 
place January 2. 
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One of Madame Edwards’ pupils, Miss Helen Wetmore, 
sang at St. John, N. B., and Frederickton last week, other 
soloists of the concerts being Ellison van Hoose and Er- 
nest Williams. A local critic says: “Miss Wetmore pos- 
sesses a clear, true soprano voice, every note of which 
rings clear as from a bird. Her shading is well nigh per- 
fect and there is an appealing quality in her voice that 
goes straight to the heart and makes her work most ac- 
She also possesses strong dramatic ability.” 
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Miss Marie L. Everett will give a song recital at Stein- 
ert Hall Tuesday evening, December 30. The singers will 
be Miss Anna Metzger, Miss Marian E. Smith and Mrs. 
Salome T. Cade. 


ceptable. 
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The Choral Art Society, Wallace Goodrich conductor, 
gave the first concert of this its second season in lo 


Church Friday evening. The society had the assistance 
of H. W. Parker, Alwin Schroeder, André Maquarre, Ar- 
thus Brooke, Heinrich Schueker, Albert W. Snow, a cho- 
rus of men and the boys of Trinity choir. The program 





was: 
Motet, Hodie Christus natus est.................cceeeeeeeeee Palestrina 
Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming............csscccsesssccsees Pretorius 
ee et RE 5) os a aebeaebbnecsend inal Corsi 
Joseph, lieber Joseph mein... Calvisius 
pe Lite sonscndeciinadbeonvncdsdebbendccebosk Vittoria 
Two chorales— 
Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst walten...............+..+ J. S. Bach 
Ermuntre dich, mein schwacher Geist..............-.++ J. S. Bach 
Jam sol recedit, from St. Christopher............. Horatio W. Parker 
By GD TPG OE line didi cde cetesenscecesetvessiecs . Loeffler 
For female chorus, organ, two flutes, ’cello and harp. 
Mass for two choirs and two organs........0.....ecceceeeceenes Widor 
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An important feature of the work of the Faelten Piano- 
forte School are the semi-annual playing tests, which take 
place in December and June. During the past two weeks 
twenty-five public and private recitals have been given in 
Faelten Hall, thus affording all students equal opportuni- 
ties to play before the director and faculty. Probably 
no other institution has such a systematic way of focusing 
the efforts of every student at certain definite periods, and 
at the same time doing away with the necessity of urging 
all students into public recitals, whether they possess nat- 
ural gifts in that direction or not. The students them- 
selves take a great interest in the test, only a very small 
percentage asking to be excused. The audiences at the 
public tests were always of good size, notwithstanding the 
severe weather of the first week, and much interest was 
manifested on all sides. 
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Miss Maud MacCarthy, the violinist, who will be remem- 
bered as having played at one of this year’s Symphony con- 
certs, will be heard in a recital on Monday afternoon, 
January 19, in Steinert Hall. 
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At the second concert of the MacDowell Club, last 
Wednesday, the Belcher String Quartet played most ac- 
ceptably. Miss Carolyn Belcher’s violin solo and two 
groups of songs by Miss Harriet S. Whittier and Miss 
Edith Castle were much enjoyed by the club members 
and their guests. Henry Lowell Mason will lecture at the 
next meeting of the club, January 7. 
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Miss Madge McNulty, the harpist of Mrs. Leslie Car- 
ter’s company, is a Bostonian, She studied the harp with 
Heinrich Schuecker, the harpist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Miss Mary Miinchhoff will give a song recital in Steinert 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, January 20. 
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Miss Augusta Cottlow’s piano recital will take place in 
Steinert Hall Wednesday evening, January 7. 
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The second piano recital of the season by Mme. Helen 
Hopekirk will take in Stenert Hall on the afternoon of 
January 17. 
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Miss Annah May Howe's third annual concert 
given in the Watertown Town Hall January 28. 
Greta Massen, Herman Heberlein, Otto Roth, 
Nichols, W. L. Clark, E. P. Cole and Master 
Peterson will assist. 


will be 

Miss 
Elmer 
Harry 
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On the afternoon of January 29 a concert will be given 
in Steinert Hall. Miss Ethel Inman, pianist of New 
York, and Isidor Schnitzler, who will be remembered as 


The St. Botolph 
Concert Co, 
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Other Dates Booking. 
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having been a violin player in our Symphony Orchestra, 
will take part. They will be assisted by Herbert Wither- 
spoon, the well known basso cantante. 
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Rev. Robert Whinerey, rector of Fersfield, known as the 
“tenor to royalty,” who made his first appearance in 
Steinert Hall Wednesday evening, will appear by special 
request on Tuesday evening, December 23, at Chickering 
Hall. 
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Harold Randolph was the soloist at the Symphony con- 
cert, December 20, and received a flattering ovation. 





LEOPOLD WINKLER’S CONCERT. 


m Knabe Hall last Tuesday night an interesting concert 
was given by Leopold Winkier, the pianist, assisted 
by Miss Grace Tuttle, soprano, and Miss Ruby Gerard 
Braun, violinist. 
The program was this: 
Sonata for piano and violin, No. 3, E flat major.......... Beethoven 
Leopold Winkler and Miss Braun, 

PD FW Cie de iii eddicchsictstctdncccodeccccbvocseséeceel Schumann 





Fantaisie, F minor Chopin 

ENE. bencununtianetnnsbeneptevunketdutescemseaesasabebaseadionasin Arditi 

RIND cenidtiddcdrcvececcsestetcecncsevbecductes Schubert-Liszt 

Bee Grin rcdietc conncecacsctctosssicnicmens .. Schubert-Liszt 

Marche Militaire.............+++++ ceeceecceeceess- OChubert-Taussig 
Leopold Winkler. 

I, SO NOES DU 0c. o csascuceacsensegnaneves Wieniawski 
GP Wiss cccbececcccbsssasésederencsscoseebneus ...»Musin 
Miss Ruby Gerard Braun. 

Chastaaes Qissae, . ccccccdevvcssevecccccsstdecgctessebs cccdecvccss David 
Miss Grace Tuttle. 

GOVTNNS candoewepencecocncenatecvcesesece consowabocasonepegpe sovedens Silas 
II. 15 cscckdinmanne sede ccnatoubtceatescibendeemnna tt Chopin 
EL, I Dinaccenncecocenvaseeseses webensinensencobarted Liszt 


Id Winkler. 


At this late day it seems unnecessary to analyze Leopold 
Winkler’s piano playing. This paper, whenever he has 
played in concert or recital, has given him his meed of 
praise. He is an artist whom it is a delight to hear. His 
style is peculiarly elegant, yet not wanting in virility, and 
his musicianship is disclosed in all he does. There is no 
meretricious display about his work; it is sane and legiti- 
mate from beginning to end. Winkler indeed is a poet of 
his instrument. He was at his best Tuesday night, and 
it was difficult to decide wherein consisted his most suc- 
cessful effort. The varied program enabled him to show 
his rounded development and versatility. 

Miss Braun is a very promising violinist, who already 
has accomplished a good deal. That she has_ studied 
sedulously under a capable and painstaking preceptor her 
technic Her phrasing is intelligent, her bowing 
graceful, her tone large for a young woman, and her into- 
nation generally correct. In the Beethoven Sonata she 
showed a comprehension of its content and good taste. In 
her solos she displayed her excellent qualities, winning the 
favor of the audience. 

A delightful surprise was Miss Grace Tuttle. In voice, 
method and appearance she is a prima donna. Her voice 
is a dramatic soprano which has been judiciously cultivated. 


shows. 


It is powerful, yet exceptionally sweet and smooth. The 
quality is as rare as it is desirable. Miss Tuttle has a 
fine stage presence and her manner is impressive. She 


was forced to add several encores, and these she sang with 
such fascinating abandon and unaffected style as to charm 
the audience. Her admirers sent her several large bouquets 
of flowers. 

Mr. Pizzarello played the accompaniments in his usual 
musicianly way. 
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SOUSA’S FAREWELL. 


Boeatenanniad 
T the Casino on Sunday evening Sousa and his 

band gave their farewell concert before sail- 

ing for Europe. There was unbridled enthu- 

siasm in the house, and the scene must have 

warmed the cockles of Mr. Sousa’s heart, 

accustomed though he is to demonstrative 

welcome everywhere. The regular numbers on the pro- 
gram interest the musician while the march encores please 
the public. In both departments of music Sousa is a 
master. Indeed it is this ability to meet all demands, from 
the popular to the classical, that has enabled the distin- 
guished composer and leader to achieve his present uni- 
versal popularity. In numbers by Mascagni, Sullivan and 
Saint-Saéns Sousa was at his best on Sunday. He con- 








Joun Pump Sousa. 


ducted with clear musical insight, but his readings never 
became pedantic. He always knows how to retain proper 
orchestral balance. The soloists were Miss Anna E. 
Otten, violinist, and Estelle Liebling, the coloratura so- 
prano. Miss Liebling sang with spirit and brilliancy a 
by Arditi. She was heartily en- 
Miss Otten has a pure tone and reliable technic. 
Sousa was given an ovation after the last number on the 
program. His well wishers are legion. 


new valse, “Felicita,” 
cored. 





Frederic Lamond’s Notices. 
ERE are 
mond: 


some recent notices of Frederic La- 


As for Mr. Lamond, his tone was one of exquisite beauty, coupled 
with a legato that was singularly fine. playing 
was marked with a degree of sanity that proved his understanding 


Furthermore, his 


of the interdependence of pianist and violinist, making the abundant 





musical thought of the several movements instinct with musical 
vitality.—Philadelphia Press, December 16, 1902. 
The composition (the Strauss Violin and Piano Sonata, op. 18) 


Kneisel and Frederic Lamond, the 
The latter proved himself to be a very fine ensemble 
player. He has done nothing better in this city—New York Sun, 
December 17, 1902. 


was played to perfection by Mr 
Scotch pianist. 





Frederic Lamond took part in the second concert for this season 
of the Kneisel Quartet in Mendelssohn Hall last night. He could 
do nothing for the proverbial weather, but he did much toward the 
middle number of the program, which was Richard Strauss’ Sonata 
in E fat major, for piano and violin. In the performance of this 
number he joined Mr, Kneisel; and if a more perfect piece of 
ensemble work lives in the memory of a patron of chamber music 
in New York than these two artists put to their credit, the possessor 
of that memory is to be envied. Although there is much of the 
spirit of purely musical beauty in the work, there is nothing in it 
that is superficially obvious, and over and over again it carries the 
players to the verge of abysses that fairly yawn for the foolhardy 
and inexperienced. Al!l these critical overcome by the 
happily mated artists last night with serene ease without sacri 
fice of a tone or a nuance. It was an exhibition of the highest vir- 
tuosoship on both parts, am example of technical mastery per- 


places were 


and 
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meated through and through with a 
sympathy for the music.—New York Tribune, December 17, 1902. 


common understanding and 


The principal feature of the evening was the Strauss Sonata, per 
formed for the first time in New York by Kneisel and Lamond 
This sonata was composed before Strauss, abandoning 
ideals, became a convert to program music 


classical 
But in it may already 


be seen distinct traces of his striking peculiarities of theme and 
treatment—one can even detect foreshadowmgs of his recent and 
most radical tone poems, “Zarathustra” and “Heldenleben.” Mr 


and Mr admirable performance of this 


It was characterized by a masterly blending of faultless tech 


Kneisel Lamond gave an 
work, 
nic, artistic thoroughness and warmth of feeling.—New York Press 


December 17, 1902. 


of season's 
meeting with 
Violin 

was beautifully ren 


this concerts 
the 


and Pian 


The Kneisel Quartet the 
in Witherspoon Hall 
appreciation. The principal 

Sonata in E fiat, Richard 
dered by Mr. Kneisel and Frederic Lamond. 
shown, his -playing being of rare style 
his his known 


gave second 
yesterday afternoon, usua 


number was the 


by Strauss, which 
Mr. Lamond’s ability 
as a pianist was artistically 
and finish. Mr, Kneisel handled 
skill. The quartet numbers were by Schubert and Haydn.—Philadel 


phia Bulletin, December 16, 1902. 


bow with well 





People who went to Y. M. C. A. Halli last night to hear Frederic 
Lamond, the English pianist, expected to hear good music, but 
were hardly prepared for the treat they were given. Mr. Lamond 


appeared under the auspices of the Rochester Mannerchor, and the 
Mannerchor itself furnished four excellent numbers, “Abengebet,” 
“Waldstimmen,” Ade,” “Was Hab.” Miss 
Jessie Minges, a pleasing contralto, well known to Rochester music 
and “A Maid Sing 


“Liebchen, and Ich 


lovers, sang “The Swan Bent Low to the Lily’ 


Light,” and, with the Maennerchor, she sang the concluding selec 
tion, “Vergessetnicht.” 
Mr. Lamond was all that was expected and more. His program 


“Sonata Appassionata,” a 
and Liszt's Etude 
“Tarantelle Mr. Lamond ap- 
though connoisseurs de 
He is a pupil of Liszt 
manner that few 
n of Liszt was 


was of wide range, including Beethoven's 





by Chopin, a march from “Tannhauser” 


“Liebestraum” 


waltz 
in F 
peared at home with all of the 
clared that his 
and, though he interpreted 
equaled and fewer excelled, his interpretati 


minor, and 
masters, 
best 


Beethoven was the 


Beethoven in a have 
wonder- 
fully powerful. 

He has a touch capable of the most delicate graduations of tone. 
the Chopin waltz, 


In no selection was this so pronounced as in 


but in the “Tannhauser” march the artist gave evidence of the 
vigorous touch of the masters of this class of music. The audience 
demanded Mr. Lamond’s reappearance after each performance.— 


Democrat-Chronicle, Rochester, N. Y., December 13, 1902 


The Guilmant Organ School. 


HE Guilmant Organ School will reopen January 6 
Mr. Carl, the director, is spending the holiday vaca- 

tion of two weeks at the Laurel House, Lakewood, N. J 
as has been his custom for years. The school has had a 
fall season, with large enrollment of students 


The examina- 


successful 
and a vast amount of work accomplished 
tions in harmony, under A. J. Goodrich, were held Mon- 
day, and at the opening of the winter term a class in boys’ 
an important feature. It be 
The organ students, under 


choir training will be will 
taught by Clement R 


Mr. Carl’s personal direction, have done fine work, as 


Gale 


was demonstrated at the recitals held in the First Presby- 
terian Church, December 13 and 18. The following were 
among the selections played: 


Dorie Toccata (D minor) ..J. S. Bach 
Christmas Pastorale.. - Merkel 
Prelude and Fugue in G minor...... 2 }. S. Baci 
Sonata in the Style of Handel..... . Wolstenholme 
Prelude and Fugue in F...... ; J. S. Bach 
Hosannah!.........s+es+0+: peccees .--Jacques Lemmens 
Allegro con fuoco, Sonata VI............ ..Guilmant 
Meditation, Sonata VI...........++++. — . Guilmant 
Pastorale onpceseneumnece poweaccooeses escccccesin A. Cosme 
Fanfare in D major........ Lemmens 
Bh et ae ee Fav once he cade cctdszcvcctéeeveseoes .Th. Dubois 
Alegre, Senses TV... .cccccoccccesecosevccoccvccccescceccees ..-Guilmant 
Andante, Sonata IV ..Guilmant 


.-Guilmant 

The students appearing at these recitals were: V. C 
Bennett, Lawrence H. Montague, Mrs. Gertrude Eliza- 
beth McKellar, Miss Edith Brown, Miss Mary Adelaide 
Liscom, Henry E. Schweitzer, Miss Edna Chase Tilley, 
Miss Bessie Brown, Frederick Arthur Mets, Miss Kather 
ine Anderson and W. Ray Burroughs. 


Menuetto, Sonata IV 
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PLEASANT students’ recital was enjoyed 
by a company of parents and friends 
in the studio of Miss Alice Jane Roberts, 
in Eimira, N. Y., on Saturday morning, No- 
vember 22. The pupils taking part were 
Misses Greta Gibson, Madeline Pratt, Mary 
Hackley, Olive Sheeley, Sarah Pratt, Mrs. Charles Fry- 
denborg, Miss Emma van Ness, Miss Frances Inksater, 
and Leonard Clinton. Miss Sarah Cornelia Hoffman 
sang two solos and Miss. Mary Hackley recited. 
“The piano work of the students was marked by deli- 
cacy of touch, accuracy, breadth and strength, with dif- 
ference in degree according to age and advancement, but 
a decided indication of the influence of intelligent and 
artistic instruction,” says the Key Note. 

A musical was given December 4 at the home of Mrs. 
George Wyckoff, Elmira, N. Y. 

A Christmas concert was given by the pupils of Miss 
Reed’s musical department at Carmel, N. Y., recently. 

A musicale was given by the pupils of Mrs. Laura W. 
Burns on November 29 at her home, Little Rock, Ark. 

A recital was given at Binghamton, N. Y., December 6 
by the junior pupils of Miss Anna E. Graney at her home. 

Some of the primary pupils of Mrs. Wm. C. Paisley’s 
music class gave a recital December 6 at her studio, Ot- 
tawa, III. 

Miss Fern Frost gave a successful recital of nineteen 
of her piano pupils at the Oakland (Cal.) First Methodist 
Church recently. 

At San Antonio, Tex., recently a musicale was given 
at the Opera House by the music class of Miss Tillie 
Smith, in which Mrs. F. W. Kaiser assisted. 

Miss McChesney, piano teacher at Mansfield, Ohio, was 
a guest of honor at a tea given by the Clionian girls to 
the Normal School faculty on Saturday, November 8. 

Miss Edythe M. Fuller, vocal teacher at Cook Academy, 
has been engaged as soprano for the Park Church quartet 
at Elmira, N. Y. Miss Anna L. Johnson is contralto. 

Mrs. Orrin Kip McMurray, who sang with the quartet 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Alameda, Cal., during 
November, has been engaged as the permanent soprano 
of the choir. 

At vespers in the Unitarian Church, Alameda, Cal., 
Mrs. Carrie Brown Dexter recently sang “The Lord Is 
My Light,” by Francis Allitsen, and “The Sweet Story 
of Old,” by West. 

Ihe choir of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Millville, N, J., were assisted in a recent concert by the 
following soloists: Miss Ersalina Corse, Miss Winifred 
Lore, Horace Shoemaker and J. Mulford. 

Mrs. Herbert Kniffin, of Montour Falls, N. Y., who has 
jong been accompanist for Mrs. Evangeline Weed Decker, 
has gone to New York where she will continue to work 
with Mrs. Decker in the studio of the latter. 

A faculty concert of the Michigan Conservatory of 
Music was given December 4 at Detroit, Mich. The pro- 
gram was presented by Alberto Jonas, Mme. Elsa von 
Grave Jonas, Maurice de Vries and Henri Ern. 

An organ recital was given on the new organ of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, N. J., December 
8, by W. A. Goldsworthy, organist of the church, assisted 
by Miss Caroline Hamilton, soprano, and Robert Kent 
Parker, baritone. 
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A music recital was given December 12 by pupils and 
friends of Miss Hamme’s classes at her studio, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

Leo Oehmler, violinist, of Pittsburg, Pa., has been en- 
gaged to teach the violin class at Geneva College, Beaver 
Falls, Pa., every Monday morning. 

December 20 the choir of Plymouth M. E. Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., gave under the direction of Mr. de Zielinski, 
organist, Shepard’s Christmas cantata, “The Word Made 
Flesh.” 

Miss Marie Josephine Lokie gave a recital in Schwan- 
kovsky Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., December 10. Miss Lokie 
is a pupil of Mrs. Louise Unsworth Cragg, with whom 
she has studied for several years. 

The piano pupils of Will H. Myers gave their annual 
recital in Columbus Hall, Woonsocket, R. I., December 
10. They were assisted by Miss Mamie Joyce, Edward 
L. Myers, and the Sacred Heart Church junior choir. 

A program was given at a dramatic and musical recital 
at Seattle, Wash., on December 5, by Miss Mae Elizabeth 
Stephens, assisted by the Seattle Dramatic Club, Mme. 
d’Auria, Herr Schwerdfeger and the Alpha Male Quartet. 

Two organ recitals were given in Philadelphia, Pa., De- 
cember 13, one in St. Mark’s Church, at which Minton 
Pyne played; the other recital in the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, by Miss May Porter, assisted by Frederick G. 
Rees. 

There will be a series of seven complimentary piano 
recitals during the season at the Mason Piano School, 
Albany, N. Y. The first one took place on Thursday, 
December 18, when Miss Edith B. Totens was assisted by 
Ben Franklin. 

Miss Elizabeth Thorpe, pianist, has returned to Detroit 
from Europe, where she has spent three years studying 
with Frau Brae and Leschetizky, ef Vienna, and Wager 
Swayne, of Paris. Miss Thorpe was formerly a pupil of 
Alberto Jonas. 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Conservatory of Music gave a 
teachers’ recital December 4. Owing to Mr. Loder’s ill- 
ness the program was materially shortened. Miss Edna 
Gockel, Edward G. Powell and John Calman each gave 
numbers that were appreciated. 

Instead of the regular organ recital in Sage Chapel, 
Ithaca, N. Y., December 4, the program was given by 
the Sunday Afternoon Chorus, under Mr. Beall. The 
soloists were Mrs. Genung-Chamot, Miss Elizabeth Nich- 
olson, W. R. Wheeler and Fred Benson. 

A free organ recital of the evening series took place at 
the Allegheny (Pa.) Carnegie Music Hall by Prof. H. P. 
Ecker, city organist. The evening recitals have been 
largely attended and appreciated. Mr. Ecker was assisted 
by Miss Clara F. Chambers and J. F. Abbott. 

The Baylor Orchestra, under Professor Schwatlo’s di- 
rection, and the Baylor Military Band, under Charles W. 
Parker, gave a concert December 16 in the Waco (Tex.) 
Conservatory of Music. They were assisted by Miss Fin- 
ley, Mr. Hoffman, Mr. Schwatlo and Mr. Parker. 

The following persons assisted at the organ recital at 
Trinity Methodist Church, Trenton, N. J., December 12: 
Prof. D. Edgar Kern, Miss Virginia Bunting, F. Nevin 
Wiest, Mrs. J. Florence Gillan de Long. Fletcher W. 
Stites, of Philadelphia, rendered selections during the 
ev ening. 

Ten pupils of Miss Florence May Currier gave a recital 
at Newburyport, Mass., in November. The program 
was given by Miss Grace Stevens, Miss May Brady, Ralph 
Toppan, Miss Susie Perry, Miss Mary Graham, Miss 
Nellie Handley, Miss Gertrude Trull, Miss Adele Gurney, 
Miss Helen McGrath, Miss Nellie Symmes, Miss Jose- 
phine Carr. 

Prof. Clarence Shepard, organist of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Oshkosh, Wis., issued invitations for a 
recital given at the Congregational Church early in De- 
cember by one of his pupils, Miss Elva Smolk, of Apple- 
ton. — Smolk is a — of —. and is one of the — 
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best known teachers in Appleton, where she has a large 
class. She studied seven years with Mr. Shepard. Mrs. 
Elmer Smith, of Neenah, and James Jenkins, of Oshkosh, 
sung. 

Miss Helen M. Swayne, the soprano and vocal teacher 
of Alameda, Cal., who has been traveling for seven weeks 
through the Eastern States, has returned and resumed her 
professional engagements. 

A quartet of Harrisburg, Pa., singers, Mrs. F. K. Bin- 
nix, Mrs. E. H. Gottschall, E. H. Gottschall and S. D. 
Sansom, assisted by Mrs. S. D. Sansom, accompanist, and 
Miss Nora Freese, gave concerts on the evenings of 
December 10 and 11 at Tyrone and Altoona, respectively. 

The opening of the twelve thousand dollar organ at 
the Oakland (Cal.) First Congregational Church had to 
be postponed from December 16, as it is likely the in- 
strument will not be in readiness at that time. ‘The Mes- 
siah” will therefore be given some time early in January. 

At the Elmira (N. Y.) College School of Music, De- 
cember 9, a piano recital was given by Charles T. Griffes, 
assisted by Miss Louise MacCarrick and John King Roosa. 
On Tuesday, December 16, there was a recital by some 
of the advanced pupils of Miss Broughton and Mr. Mc- 
Knight. 

A song recital was given in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Pottsville, Pa., December 10, under the direction 
of Prof. Frank R. Lotz, the organist of the church, as- 
sisted by Prof. Frederic Gerhard, of Pottsville, Rev. J. W. 
Bischoff, of Upper Lehigh, and Prof. W. S. Hollenbach, 
of Reading. 

The chorus of the First Christian Church, Reading, Pa., 
is as follows: Miss Amy Wilfert, Clara Heissler, Maud 
Burkert, Paul Young, George Wilfert, William Kendall, 
Frank Miller, Misses Della de Hart, Edith Rogers, Stella 


Shultz, Albert A. Simon, George Yocum and William 
Hornberger; pianist, Miss Jennie Rogers. 
Mr. Barrington presented one of his pupils, Miss Ed 


nah Orr, in song recital at his studio, Columbus, Ohio, 
December 12, and assisted her in a program, including 
selections from d’Hardelot, West, Mendelssolin, Fairlamb, 
Dick, Roeckel and Fauré. The accompaniments for the 
evening were played by Miss Marion Lord. 

On Tuesday evening, December 16, a concert was given 
in the Maple Street Baptist Church, Buffalo, N. Y. The 
program was furnished by the quartet choir of the Bethany 
Presbyterian Church—Miss Josephine M. Knoll, Miss 
Edna M. Simpson, Edward Fall, Arthur Hall, assisted by 
Miss Edith Parker and Mrs. Frances Doane-Lake. 

Miss Adeline Whittemore Torrey will give’a concert in 
Music Hall, Orange, N. J., on January 15, assisted by 
Miss Marie Stoddard, Miss Grace Munson, J. Barnes 
Wells, Lyman Wells Clary, Hans Kronold, ’cellist, 
Bruno Huhn at the piano. In addition to a miscellaneous 
program, a rendition of Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden” 
will be given. 

A ballad concert was given recently by the King’s 
Daughters of the First Congregational Church, Alameda, 
Cal., at the home of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Scott. The 
Orpheus Quartet, comprising Edwin Dunbar Crandall, 
Ernest McCandlish, Lowell Redfield and Dr. H. P. Carl 
ton, furnished several songs. The first three also gave 
solos. Mrs. Clifford Moore Ryder and Miss Smith sang, 
Miss Waterman played piano solos, and there were recita 
tions by Mrs. McFarland and Mrs. Thompson. 

Miss Estelle Newhaus is giving a series of descriptive 
Wagner recitals before Biddeford and Saco (Me.) music 
lovers. The series began December 6 at the 1esidence of 
Mrs. C. M. Moses, Saco, with a consideration of “Rhein 
gold.” The remaining events were scheduled as follows: 
December 13, “Die Walkiire,” at the residence of Mrs. 
Enoch Lowell, Saco; December 20, “Siegfried,” Mrs. C. 
E. Atwood, hostess, at Lotos Club; December 27, “Gét- 
terdammerung,” at the residence of Mrs. J. Frank Trull, of 
Biddeford. 

The choir of the First German Presbyterian Church, 
Elizabeth, N. J., gave an elaborate vocal and instrumental 
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entertainment in Elizabeth, N. J., December 5. The mem- 
bers of the choir were assisted in the production by P. 
Ludwig Conde, of Plainfield, and Philip Cretar, ef Brook- 
lyn. The choruses were especially well executed and 
were sung by Mrs. Henry Ahrnes, Miss Clara Degenring, 
Miss Emma Degenring, Mrs. Charles Eckert, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Fraatz, Miss Frida Hartmann, Miss Martha Hopf, 
Miss Rosa Hopf, Miss Jennie Hornbruch, Miss Fred Her- 
gert, Mrs. Edward Meloth, Mrs. Hermann Pfarrer, Mrs. 
Richard Pfarrer, Mrs. Louise Schaefer, Mrs. George 
Schmidt, Jr., Miss Ida Schneider, Miss Susie Vollmer, 
Mrs. William Creter, Miss Josie Halberstadt, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Hopf, Mrs. Theodore Pfarrer, Miss Katie Pfarrer, 
Miss Lizzie Reuter, Miss Louise Scheer, Mrs. William 
Vaderson; Burkhart Fischer, Charles Herbert, Jacob 
Hoos, Carl Jung, Paul Koerner, Henry Koester, Edward 
Meloth, Theodore Pfarrer, Henry Stricker, Alfred Baack, 
Max Braune, Reuben C. Cole, Otto Franke, Henry Kreh, 
Peter Hopf, Frederick Hornbruch, Hugo Hornbruch, 
Gustav C. Marx, Charles Matthews, William Peters, Her- 
mann Pfarrer, Richard Pfarrer, Louis Schaedler, Philip 
Schnell, Frederick Sommer, Otto Wimmer. The com- 
mittee in charge of the concert cons'sted of Alfred Baack, 
Paul Kaiser, Peter Hopf, Miss Rosa Hepf, Miss Jennie 
Hornbruch, Miss Katie Pfarrer. Schaedler, Miss 
Ida Schneider. 

The Casino Theatre, at Middletown, N. Y., was filled 
December 11, when the comic opera “Priscilla” was given 
rhe production was directed by C. E. Macomber, who 
presided at the piano. The soloists were Mrs. J. Antoin- 
ette Fuller-Cox, Miss Harriet A. Hulse, Mrs. G. Curtis 
Munson, Mrs. M. C. Ashley, Mrs. W. F. Bailey, Ellis L. 
Harvey S Witt, A. E. 
Nickinson and George F. Bailey. The Misses 
Lena A. Sayer, Ida Shove, Hope Horton, Louise Pred 
more, Mae Truex, Nellie A. Pembleton, Della Rodgers 
Mabel Mance, Marie Horton, Louise Green, Harriet V 
Pierce, Edith E. Higham, Daisy Paire, Bertha E. Knapp, 
Edna O'Neill, Emma Truex, May Buckingham, Lillian 
Morey, Florence Davenport, Inda Green, Laurel Paire 
Della Waldorf, Louise P. Munson, Blanche Prior, Mrs 


Louis 


Howland, John Byrnes, Dr de 


chorus: 


I. J. Hasbrouck, Mrs. J. W. Dennis, Miss Nellie Prior 
and Miss Olive C. Prior; Arthur M. Payne, Charles B 
Suckley, John E, Adams, George B. Frint, George R 


Wengenroth, Ira Brink, Ross M. Cox, Frank Curran, Wil- 
liam L. Curran, H. T. Wilson, F. W. Elliott, Warren J 
Adams, Ira N. Gardner, Jacob Masten, Pervis Scott, Carl 
Jefferson, Thomas M. Gillen, J. Hyndman, Bernard Du- 
gan, Cyrus G. Taylor, Roy Decker, F. M. Cox, N. W 
Wood, Jr., Charles W. Fisher 

The following took part in the recital given for the 
benefit of the Gill Hospital in Hamline Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Steubenville, Ohio, on the evening of De- 
13: Soloists—Mrs. H. Wilbur Cooper, Mrs. Edith 
Batchelor Bailie, Miss Mary Trainer. Accompanists— 
Miss Clara Hammond, Miss Victoria Pownall and S. Coe 


cember 


Boyd. Conductors—Mrs. H. Wilbur Cooper and John 
Phillips. Chorus—Eleanor Alexander, Mary Arnold, 
Mrs. E. B. Bailie, Georgia Blackburn, of Toronto; Mrs 
William Caldwell, Maude Conley, Mayme Connor, of 


Toronto; Dora Cox, Marion Cox, Lena Floto, Clara 
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Gregg, Henrietta Hill, Mary S. Hill, Mrs. T. A. Ham- 
mond, Margaret Herbst, Mrs. J. B. Kerr, of Toronto; 
Anna Marshall, Minnie Maxwell, Mrs. George Mc- 
Cracken, Agnes Melching, Mrs. Mennough, Cora Meyer, 
Verne Perkins, Miss Pownall, Elizabeth Watt, of Toron- 
to; Edna Woods; William Arkley, John Barnes, David 
Dummer, David Harris, James Harris, William M. Har- 
ris, W. C. Hayes, Isaac Jones, Theodore Jones, Thomas 
Kenney, W. G. Lewis, Harry Lloyd, John Phillips, Rich- 
ard Selway, John Snow, J. W. Stewart, Harry Thomas, 
William Davis, James Egan, William Griffith, James 
Johns, John A. Price, Edwin Rees, Mr. Stevens, Thomas 
Thomas, William Walls, Mr. McPhail, James Harris 
William Harris, David Harris, Charles Davis, Josh Mor- 
ris, Harry Lloyd, J. W. Stewart, W. C. Hays, Thomas 
Jones, David Dummer, Thomas Morgan, Isaac Jones, R. 
D. Selway, Theodore Jones, William Arkley, John Snow, 
Harry Thomas, John Barnes. David Davis, William G 


Lewis, Thomas Griffiths, W. J. Thomas, William H 
Davis, William Payne, John Price, Edwin Rees, Griff 
Powell, Joseph Scott, Richard Scull, David Price, Mr. 


McPhail, James Johns, William Griffith, William Walls, 
David Jones, Ivor Jones, Thomas G. Griffith, George 
Richards, James Egan, Thomas Thomas, Mr. Bevan 








Leopold Winkler Praised. 

EOPOLD WINKLER 
very complimentary press notices 

If sympathetic exposition or elucidation be the 


received some 
This is a sample: 
aim of 


recently has 


end and 


piano playing, and, indeed, of instrumental interpretation in gen 


eral, one can have little difficulty in placing Leopold Winkler very 


near the head of the list of our local virtuosi. The latest attestation 
f this proposition was made last evening at Knabe Hall to an 
udience which would doubtless have been more numerous but for 
the outrageous weather, but which could not have been more appre 
ciative. 

The program did not attempt to detail the “evolution” of pian 
music. It did not go back beyond Beethoven, and it did not com 


forward that side of Liszt and Tausig. But it was quite evident 


that alf the solo pieces had been chosen because the pianist “be 
lieved” in them. They also sounded s It is, indeed, a rare treat 
to have the pieces of a piano recital chosen by the reciter on purely 
musical grounds, and to have those grounds constantly kept 
view. That was the case with this recita Mr. Winkler has ar 
ample technic, but he never obtrudes it on the heare It is always 
a “technic,” a means to an end, never an end 

So it was last evening, even in the sixth Liszt R sodie, whic 
passed in the last generation for a piece of dazzling and technica 
nay, pyrotechnical, virtuosity And what was true of that was truc 
of all the other pieces. The technic was subdued “to what it worke 
in,” to the end of a sympathetic elucidation of the pianist’s owr 


of such an 


And the result 


including a Chopin fantaisie 


favorite selections. nterpretation of suc 


and impromptu, a Schu 


the 


a program, 
mann piano lied, 
Rhapsodie, was to assure the audience of a sincere, 
skillful pianist.—New York Times, December 17 


a Schubert-Tausig transcription and Liszt 


Sympathetic and 


The American School of Opera. 
HE faculty of the American School of Opera this year 
well known 
William Parry, 


has been enlarged and includes such 
names as Herman Perlet, musical director ; 
director of grand Paxton, director of light 
opera; Louis R Elise Sar- 
acco, instructor of pantomime and dancing; Madame Lan 
and A. Bertram 


have passed the 


opera ; George 


»enac, imstructor of tencing; 
Pertri, danguages 
Twenty pupils 


kow, vocal teacher; A 
Schiff, physical culture. 
examination and have been admitted. 








IVERY seat in City Hall was filled December 10 


at the concert of the Northampton (Mass.) 
Vocal Club The club was assisted by the 
Boston Festival Orchestra, William H. Rieger 


tenor, and Miss Irene F. Dickinson, pianist. Un 
der the able directorship of Ralph L. Baldwin the 





club has improved each year and at the concert the club sur 
effort. The second part of the pro 
a dramatic can- 


passed every previous 
gram consisted principally of “Columbus,” 
tata, words by W. Grist and music by Henry Gadsby. The 
following are some of the members of the club: William 


Astill, R. L. Baldwin, W. H. H. Bingham, J. C. Breaker 
\. E. Brown, J. H. Carnall, C. M. Clark, H. H. Chilson, 
James Connor, A. F. Dyer, H. P. Eastwood, W. H. Feiker 
H. P. Graves, H. R. Graves, M. B. Graves, Thaddeus 
Graves, Jr., T. F. Hanley, R. B. Harris, A. F. Henne, J 


Holcomb, Jr., E. C 
> 


J Hibbert, J S. Hitchcock, F. C 
R. W. Irwin, F. A. King 
4. Martin, A. L. Morse, J. W 
P. Nottage, L. H. Porter, L. F 
F. W. Roberts, William Ryan 
H. M. Smith, R. M. Stark 


Lee, Owen 


Nash, W. H 


Howard 
Locke, D 
Nash, William Noble, H 
Purrington, C. H. Readio, 
H. E. Riley, C. L. Sauter, 
weather, C. A. Sheffield, C. P. Stevens, E. F. Stratton 

The concert of the Buffalo (N. Y 
Orpheus will be given early in February 

[The Amateur Musical Club, of Rockford, 
December 11 with Miss Ruth Hollem 

The Ladies’ Matinee Musicale met in 
December 6. Miss Eva Linn acted as accompanist during 
the afternoon 

December 10 the Y. M. C. A 
it Kingston, N. Y., assisted by Miss Virginia Gildersleeve 
of Poughkeepsi« and Clifford B. Dykeman, of Catskill 

The third recital by members of the Schumann Club was 
given in Society Hall, Bangor, Me 
Miss H. L. Stewart, Mrs. Clement and Mrs. F. Marion 
Simpson 

At Tec 
Union 


a concert 


secé ynd season 


Iil., met 


Lafayette, Ind 


Glee Club gave a concert 


under the auspices of 


the Tecumseh Choral 


umseh, Neb 


isted by the band and other musical talent 


December 8 


gave 


The annual popular concert was given by the Euterpean 


Club and Oratorio Society, December 9, in the Lyric 
Theatre, Allentown, Pa., in the presence of a large au 
dience 

rhe Musical Guild held its regular fortnightly meeting 
December 10 at the home of Miss Ballentine, Battle Creek 
Mich. The composer studied was Haydn, and the pro 
gram was in charge of Miss Ballentine 


(N. Y.) Choral Club, under 
H gave 


the direction 
Dec en 


The Kingston 


of Prof. Arthur Snyder its first concert 
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ONLY 
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CARSEGI“X HaLL. 


complete knowledge of her art. 


HANS RICHTER—‘I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, 
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Named after PROF. THEO. LE CHETIZEY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 
PROF, LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 
Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY—“Madame Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
PADEREWSKI—“Madame Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


. SCHOOL OF 
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DIRECTRESS 
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and a representative of a most solid school.” 





MRS. <> 


» Edmund Severn, 
= Vocal Instruction. 
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“ A most successful teacher.”’ 


Mon., Tues., Wed., 2 to 4 P. M. 
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ber 9 in St. James’ Church. Among those who took part 
were Mrs. C. S. Banta, Miss Theresa Heaney, Elmer 
Burger, Herbert Lord, Mrs. C. E. Minier, Arthur Con- 
nelly and a chorus of sixty voices. 

The United Singers of Peoria, Ill., held their first con- 
cert of the season on Tuesday, December 16. Theo. Rud. 
Reese, of Davenport, who was the musical director of the 
Sangerfest, had charge of the concert. 

More than 400 persons attended the first recital of the 
new Choral Society under the direction of Frank L. An- 
drews at Fall River, Mass., December 7. The chorus 
numbered about eighty voices. Miss Doty Spooner was 
soloist. 

The first chamber concert by the Beethoven Club was 
given at the Unitarian Church, Duluth, Minn., Wednes- 
day evening, December 10, assisted by Mrs. Marie Wilde 
Graves, Fred G. Bradbury, Mrs. Marie Geist-Erd and 
Gerard Tonning. 

The Von Weber Music Club met at the home of Miss 
Alice Burk, Rockford, Ill, December 10. The members 
present were Alice Burk, Grace Hendricks, Iva Long, 
Eunice Fitzpatrick, Frances Gilchrist, Maud Green, Alice 
Mullin, Stella Green. 

The Harmonie Quartet, comprising Mrs. Spire, Miss 
O’Connor, Miss Lapey and Mrs, Heussler, will give the 
musical program at the Sylvester Abend celebration of 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) Orpheus. The quartet will be assisted 
by Oscar Frankenstein. 

The Ladies’ Afternoon Musicale held a business meeting 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., Decemberg. Officers were elected 
for the ensuing year. Miss Alice Trott was re-elected 
president and Miss Bain was chosen as secretary. A 
committee was appointed to map out the winter’s studies. 
[he next musicale will be held on January 5 at the home 
of Mrs. Walter McCulloh. 

Chamber music was offered by the Schumann String 
Quartet, December 10, at its second subscription concert 
in Association Hall, Newark, N. J. The program con- 
sisted of two quartets, one by Mozart and one by Schumann, 
and three songs by Mrs. Florence Mulford-Hunt. The 
quartet is composed of Louis Ehrke, Otto Kudell, Carl 
Schoner and George E. Clauder. 

The second meeting of the Schubert-Liszt Club was held 
December 8 in the music lecture room of Library Hall, 
Madison, Wis. An interesting paper on the life and com- 
positions of Schubert was read by Miss Clara Ballard. The 
business meeting was held after the program, at which 
the club elected the following officers for the year: Pres- 
ident, Miss Olive Lipe; vice president, Miss Clara Ballard; 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Ackerman. 

The cantata “Faith Triumphant” was given at the Welsh 
Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ohio, December 11. The 
soloists were Miss Anna Hughes, Mrs. J. F. Pletsch, Miss 
Evelyn Thomas, Ed. E. Jenkins, Dr. J. C. Evans. Miss 
Emma Ebeling played the accompaniment and Miss Anna 
de Milita was the harpist. The officers of the society are: 
President, Charles E. Jones; vice president, Mrs. E. J. 
Jones; secretary, Thomas W. Jones; treasurer, Miss Jen- 
nie Morgan; librarian, William H. Morgan. 

Those who took part in the chorus of the Brunswick 
(N. J.) Choral Society, December 4, were: Misses Lucia 
C. Sperling, Minnie Welsh, Mrs. Ella G. Johnson, Misses 
Blendina Smock, Florence E. Beekman, Mrs. William C. 
Smock, Misses Emma L. Beekman, Mina Zimmerman, 
Bertha M. Tamm, Jessie A. Bennett, Hattie W. D. Sedam, 
Jennie Dilatash, Minnie Dilatash, Minnie L. Opie, Florence 
M. Hullfish, Grace Hubbard, Nellie Bloodgood, Anna I. 
Morgan, Cora Louise Duncan, Emilie M. Stout, Pauline 


Adele Long, Bertha C. Stout, Bertha M. Acken, Nettie 
Hulse, Effie C. van Anglen, Adelia Simmons, Helen 
Walling, Elizabeth Vreeland, Ethel Conover, Mrs. J. I. 
Dixon, Mrs. A. S. Pierson, Misses Pauling A. Latschar 


Harriet H. Butler, Mrs. Elizabeth Knox Atkinson, Misses 








Ethel R. Stryker, Mary Farren, Mrs. Fred H. Hart, Misses 
Marie Groten, Edna Merritt, Ethel Atkinson, Sara Cooke, 
Eva Ullrich, Elizabeth Hubbard, Mrs. C. H. Miller, Misses 
Evelyn Ross, Sarah F. de Mott, Mary W. Hull, Edna A. 
Howard, Caroline Higgins, Rose E. Auten, Mrs. Lillian 
Tantum, Mrs. A. S. van Dyck, Misses Cornelia Wyckoff, 
Mrs. Barbara Pritting, Mrs. A. T. Jordan, Mrs. McGregor, 
Mrs. W. H. Hobbs, Miss Margaret Auten, Mrs. F. K. 
Runyon, Misses Helen Deshler, Alice B. Sedam, Mary van 
Deursen, Lenora Flynt, Mabel W. Kilbourn, Grace E. 
Buckelew, Helen Buttler, Edna M. Blaine, Mrs. C. W. 
Crouch, Misses Blanche M. Johnston, Mae W. Osborne, 
Helen Runyon, Edith Hulse, Elizabeth Rice, Laura J. Mar- 
tin, Anna van Deursen, Louise D. Viehmann, Carrie S. 
Rule, Nellie I. Hart, Lena M. Hart, Mrs. K. B. Greenslit, 
Misses Maude L. Berdine, Eva Gorsline, Anna Chittick, 
Beth B. Wyckoff, Mrs. M. A. Leachman, Herbert W. 
Moore, E. T. Barcalow, Joseph Wildgoose, Asher Atkin- 
son, A. E. Morrison, Isaac N. Terry, John Harold Fuller, 
Milton Weatherby, R. V. M. Corsling, C. W. Crouch, 
Spencer Gardner, Charles Meyers, C. H. Matchet, W. R. 
Carpender, Morris C. Ross, Charles R. Latham, O. E. 
Fischer, Frank Buckelew, Dr. W. W. Knox, Lawrence F. 
Burns, P. P. Runyon, William P. Ward, Alfred S. Tindell, 
Harvey Buttler, Dr. G. S. Dudley, W. C. Smock, Russell 
E. Watson, D. F. R. Runyon, Thomas Stewart, Harry OQ. 
Nevius, Charles H. Hart, Charles E. Spencer, Jr.; D. H. 
Merritt, H. Raymond Groves, T. Henry Rastall, James F. 
Mills, Charles B. Wilbur, J. H. Wyckoff, W. Frank Parker, 
Robert Rastall, L. E. Riddle. 

December 17 Miss Josephine H. Holbrook, of Cincin- 
nati, played the harp part in the Jensen “Hochzeit Musik” 
at the Matinee Musicale, Muncie, Ind. The program was 
in charge of Miss Love and Mrs. Helm. The piéce de 
résistance of the afternoon was the Jensen number. This 
piano duet was played by Miss Love and Mrs. McDowell; 
the harp obligato by Miss Holbrook, the violin by Miss 
Josephine Jones and the voice part by Mrs. Helm. The 
obligatos were composed and arranged by Miss Selma 
Spamer, of Cincinnati, a pupil of Miss Holbrook, and 
were lent to Mrs. Helm especially for this occasion. 
Manuscript cepies were used. The words to the song 
were written by Miss Holbrook, to whom these obligatos 
are dedicated. _ 

Verdi’s “Requiem” was rendered December 12 at the 
Central Church, Galesburg, Ill., by the large chorus of 
the Galesburg Musical Union, under the direction of Wil- 
liam F, Bentley, and assisted by an out of town quartet, 
composed of Mrs. Maud Fenlon Bollman, Mrs. Willard 
S. Bracken, Alfred D. Shaw and Marion B. Green. Or- 
chestra and accompanists were Galesburg artists. The 
officers of the Galesburg Musical Union, under whose 
auspices the concert was given, are: President, Mrs. C. 
H. Trask; vice president, W. A. Armstrong; secretary, H. 
B. Scheitlin; treasurer, A. J. Peterson; director, William 
F. Bentley. The string orchestra contained the following: 
Miss Susan K. Clisbee, Axel Lindquist, Miss Anna Scott, 
Miss E. Case, Miss Lulu Hinchliffe, Miss E. Foy Little, 
Miss Julia Terry, Miss Zoe Walker, Miss Lou Ferris, Mrs. 
Susan E. Guthrie, Miss Ruth Hanna, Miss Nellie Diehl, 
Master Dewitt DePue, Roy W. Sanborn, John W. Plain. 
The following composed the chorus: First Chorus—Miss 
Bessie Allen, Miss Nettie Armstrong, Miss Nellie Bassett, 
Mrs. Robert G. Chapell, Miss Helen Cochrun, Miss Ada 
Comstock, Miss Mabel Dickson, Mrs. M. Z. Field, Miss 
Katherine Flynn, Miss Emma Fuller, Mrs. C. L. Gates, 
Miss Nellie Johnson, Mrs. F. S. Johnson, Mrs. F. M. 
Katar, Miss Grace Landon, Mrs, A. C. Longden, Miss 
Katharine Mars, Miss Tillie Peterson, Miss Helen Rose, 
Miss Grace Swift, Miss Grace Terry, Miss Grace Tilden, 
Miss Nellie Townsend, Mrs. C. P. Waste, Miss Eleanor 
Binnie, Miss Agnes Bollenbach, Miss Bessie Cary, Miss 
Hannah Clark, Miss Nellie Coolidge, Miss Ellen Davis, 


Mrs. Fred Dean, Miss Lillian Elwood, Miss Lulu Eyck, 
Miss Fanny Fahnestock, Miss Glenna Garm, Miss Ruth 
Goodsill, Miss Irma Hainline, Miss Abby Hanna, Miss 
Gratia Hyde, Miss Minnie Jones, Miss Alice Lowrie, 
Miss Jessie Morey, Miss Winifred Morris, Mrs. Grace W. 
Morrow, Miss Mary Read, Miss Harriet Ryder, Miss 
Grace Smith, Miss Virginia Thiele, Mrs. J. W. 
Thompson, Miss Clementine Tilden, W. A. Armstrong, 
W. A. Butcher, Edwin Callender, O. L. Campbell, Edgar 
Coolidge, A. N. DeLong, Dr. J. F. Flynn, C. W. Hoyt, 
C. O. Shoop, A. A. Wiederhold, Everett Hinchliff, L. A. 
Sward, J. A. Williams; Second Chorus—Miss Grace Al- 
len, Mrs. Ella Bradshaw, Miss Jennie Crain, Miss Mary 
Envall, Miss Gioga Gaston, Miss Florence George, Miss 
Addie Gibson, Miss Ethel Goembel, Mrs. M. C. Goodsil, 
Miss Claire Goodsil, Miss Flora Hammond, Miss Luthera 
Hazzard, Miss Anne Hill, Mrs, George Horspool, Miss 
Eva Johnson, Miss Estelle Kobel, Miss Dola Reiter, Miss 
Annie Rowe, Miss Annie Runkle, Miss Nola Seibert, Miss 
Florence Stromstedt, Miss Eunice Armstrong, Miss El- 
vira Avery, Mrs. D. W. Bunker, Miss Amy J. Burton, 
Miss Susan Cassell, Miss Carrie Chapin, Miss Helen 
Ferguson, Mrs. F. W. Fuller, Mrs. C. L. Gerould, Mrs. 
James Hopcraft, Mrs. W. B. Horton, Miss Solflena 
Mathis, Miss Winifred McCoy, Mrs. Emily Powell, Mrs 
B. D. Taggart, Miss Gladys Thiele, Mrs. C. H. Trask, 
Miss Nellie Welles, Miss Selma Zetterberg, Fred Ander- 
son, J. B. Crowe, C. L. Gates, Newton Gilmore, D. J. 
Griswold, T. A. Hammond, James Hopcraft, A. A. Hum- 
mel, L. H. Jeliff, H. B. Scheitlin, C. P. Waste, Lester 
Barnes, C. L. Gerould, H. E. Kellogg and A. J. Peterson. 

The Savannah (Ga.) Music Club, the recently organized 
orchestra, under the direction of A. C. Meyer, made its 
first appearance in the Lawton Memorial December 11 in 
a program composed of orchestral and chorus numbers. 
The orchestra consists of the following members: Miss 
Birdie Einstein, A. B. Levy, H. M. Prager, Sigo Mohr, 
J. M. Byck, W. Nawolinski, Nathan Maril, C. S. Connerat, 
Miss Bertha Fisher, L. D. Wylly, W. M. Morrison, Edwin 
Putzel, Joseph Mendes, A. Wirnieski, C. Wagener, Frank 
Holly, Frank Guffrieda, Miss Gladys Birnbaum, Dr. P. E 
Williams, E. A. Ostermann, Louis Muller, M. H. Cohen, 
Arthur Riley, Julian Hexter. 


Haarlem Philharmonic Musicale. 

[* the absence of Mrs. Frank Littlefield, chairman of the 

Board of Directors, Mrs. Hamilton Higgins received 
the guests at the Astor Gallery at the musicale on Thursday 
morning. The artists were Miss Helen Henschel, soprano 
and violinist, Miss Winifred Smith, violinist, Oley Speaks, 
baritone and composer, and Rubin Goldmark, accompanist. 
Miss Henschel sang a group of French songs in charming 
taste, and later united with Mr. Speaks in her father’s 
“Gondoliera” duet, also playing a portion of the Bach 
Double Concerto for two violins with Miss Smith. Miss 
Smith’s solos were a set of variations by Corelli and a 
couple of modern pieces by Halir and Ries, prettily played 
and warmly received. Mr. Speaks pleased so much that he 
had to sing an encore. Mr. Goldmark played the piano 
parts with musicianly taste and skill, his interludes be- 
tween the songs being especially spontaneous. 


Richard Arnold String Sextet. 


HE Richard Arnold String Sextet, consisting of 
Richard Arnold, Herm. Kuehn, John Spargur, Carl 
Binhak, Leo Taussig and Aug. Kalkhof, gave the concert 
on December 17 at Flushing, L. L, im the series of Sub- 
scription Orchestral Musicales. Others taking part were: 
Emil Scheck, Fedor Bernardi and Herm. Dutschke. Mrs. 
Josephine Jennings Percy was the vocalist and Walter L. 
Bogert was at the piano. 
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Miss srontent s Suscumen she was given but a moment's notice, literally, to sing the she went on and sang the contralto music of “Elijah” like 
ISS ADA CROSSLEY, the distinguished English exacting oratorio of “Elijah.” It occurred at the great one inspired. At the close the conductor, artistes and 
contralto, whom Loudon G. Charlton will introduce Leeds Musical Festival three or four years ago. Miss audience gave her a great ovation 
to American audiences this season, will reach this country Crossley and Miss Clara Butt were engaged to sing the 
about the middle of January. Her tour, which will include contralto music at alternate performances, and being Miss A Concert at Portland, Ore. 
all the principal cities east of the Missouri River, is rapidly Crossley’s “day off,’ she was sitting in the front row of HE Portland Symphony Orchestra, Edgar E. Coursen, 
booking, for her fame as an artist is well known on this the audience. Everything was ready and the conductor, conductor; Elizabeth Patterson Sawyers, pianist, now 
side of the water, owing to her many brilliant successes. the late Sir Arthur Sullivan, was about to raise his baton jn its fourth season, gave its second concert this year 
Miss Crossley has been heralded as the foremost oratorio When he noticed Miss Butt was not in her place. Owing December 9. This one of the best orchestras on the 
contralto in the world today. Here is an interesting in- to an unfortunate misunderstanding as to the time, she Pacific Coast. Miss Sawyers, violinist, was the soloist 
cident which goes to prove the truth of the statement: had not arrived at the hall. Sir Arthur turned to explain and was enthusiastically received Her numbers were: 
One often hears of artists being called upon for per- the situation to the vast audience; at that moment his eye Etude, “Eroica,” Liszt; Etude, op No. 9, Chopin; Ber- 
formance at short notice, but Miss Crossley, the dis- fell on Miss Crossley, he called her to the platform, and ceuse, Chopin; Allegro de Con , Chopin; Prelude and 
tinguished Australian contralto, tells of an experience when without rehearsal and under these trying circumstances Fugue in A flat, Bach; Etude in -E flat, Rubinstei in, 
| HENRIETTE WEBER, siG ~ ABRAMOFF, 
| PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST. 
KING OF HARPS, Instruction. Studio: 10 West 28th St., New York. Formerly one of the —- art! pen 
Wissner piano used. Tel.: 3149 Madison square. Imperial Opera, >t. Petersburg ; La Scala, 
Milan ; Royal Opera, Covent Garden, Lon- 
Latest Musical Creation. don and Metropolitan Opera, New York 
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and assistants. 


The International Hit! 


‘The Warbler’s 
Serenade.” 


By I. PERRY. 
FREQUENTLY PROGRAMMED BY SOUSA. 














JOS. W STERN & CO., Publishers, 
34 Bast 2ist Street, New York. 
Chicago. London. San Francisco. 


Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Harmony, Counterpoiat, Fugue, 
Free Composition and Orchestration. 








ADDRESS: 


| 
| 
and English songs, classical and modern. 


| Frederick Zecb, Jr., 


| PIANIST AND COMPOSER. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“Consecration of Arts.” 
PRIZE CANTATA. 
By Dr. N. J. ELSENHEIMER. 


| Suitable for Musical Associations, Clubs and Music 
Festivals. 


|W. H. WILLIS & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





MME. ANNA WERNER, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. 
Voice Cu'ture and Artistic Singing. Thorough 
| training for opera and oratorio. German, French 
Home 


studio, 70 West Eighty-eighth Street. 





Director of Zech’s Symphoay Orchestra. 


1806 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Address : 





VOICE CULTIVATION. 
(OLD ITALIAN METHOD.) 


Studio: 3 Bast l4th St., New York, 


Room 
Keception bi urs Wednesdays ard baturdays from 10 to 2 


Mme, MARYA BLAZEJEWICZ 


Composer-Pianiste. 


Drawing Room Recitals and Instruction in 
Piano and Composition. 
* DDR Ss 
NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
185 West 79th St., New York City. 
Private Residence ; 156 West ott St. 





Madame HELEN L. ROBINSON 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
AT REASONABLE RATES. 


Combined styles of Delle Sedie’s celebrated Ital- 
ian Method and the Modern German School 


123 East Twenty-eighth St., New York. 





FRIEDA STENDER 


SOPRANO. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
Private Address: 


131 Kast 17th Street, 
Bay 29th and Benson Avenue, Bensonhurst. 


Opera, Oratorio or Concert. 


New York. 





Baward BE. 


EINNEY. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF VOCAL PUPILS RECEIVED. TEACHER OF VOCAL 


MUSIC, PRATT 
ORGANIST ST. GEORGE'S. 


INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN. 
STUDIO AT CHURCH, STUYVESANT f QUARE and E. 16th STREET. 





ELIZABETH D. LEONARD, 


Contralto. 


825 W. 87th &t., 
NEW YORK. 





BERLIN, W., Habsburger Str. a Lewis W. ARMSTRONG, 





Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hiydrozone 


This seientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians everywhere. It is abso- 
lutely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 

ists. If not at yours, will send 
2ottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents 


hel Cecketamrtont 


Prince Street, NEW YORK 






















Grimm’s Simple Methed of Modern Harmony, 
Price $1.50, and 
Grimm’s Practical Method for Beginners on the 


PIANO, Price $1.00, are standard works. Musi- 
cians should examine these up to date « orks. 
Rates to teachers. 


GEO. B. JENNINGS CO. 


TH 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ba 
105 and 107 West 4th Street, 


KATHARINE PELTON, 
CONTRALTO. 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
10 West Twenty-eighth Street. 
*Phone: 8149 Madison Square. 














57 East 129th Street, 


Baritone. 
Vocal 
Instruction, 


NEW YORK. 





A. A, PATTO 


Trains the voice strictly according to the 
unerring laws of our nature, thereby de- 
velop most advantageously ail vocal 
and health promoting possibilities. 


U 





DRFS 


The sole teacher of Yvonne de Treville’s voice production. Studio: St. Mare Lyceum, 1 W. 88th 8t., NewYork. 
VIOLONCEL LIST 
LILLIAN Concerts, Musicales, 
Essemble coeene. 


Al 
28 West y5th St., ~ how York. 





DOROTHY HARVEY, Soprano, 


*Phone : 2081—79th. 


117 East 76th Street, NEW YORK. 





a MUSICIANS’ DIFFICULTIES SOLVED. 








GA 





and five leaf—will bind fifteen copies. 
throvgh us and we will furnish it bound with Gamble’s 
Thread Hinge. 





E have solved the problem that for fifty years has been 
° vexing users of sheet music 
all, but “it’s what it does ""—that’s the trick. 
securely together, yet each leaf has a separate, flexible, thread 


It’s only a binding, that’s 
Binds ail leaves 


hinge. Opens and turns easily. Once used, it becomes indis- 
pensable. Made for any number of leaves. Gummed ready to 
apply. For 28 cents we mail an assortment of two, three, four 


Order your sheet music 


MBLE MUSIC CO. 
195 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





BEATRICE F INE, Soprano, 


*Phone: 656 Morningside. 


Standard New 


SHORT JOURNEYS 
through second grade 





Price T5c. 


“BRAINARD’S SUSICAL COMPANIONS.”’ 


four-hand pieces. Price $1.00. 
‘‘BRAINARO’S SCHOOL MARCHES.” 


IN MUSIC-LAND. 


557 West 124th Street, NEW YORE. 


Music Books. 


Carefully graded from the first step 
A collection of carefully graded, easy 


A book of Marches, for tise in schools, 


which must naturally commend itself to all who are interested in school mat- 
ters. Price $1.00. Catalogues FREE on application. Dealers, write for Discounts. 


The S. Brainerd’s Sone Co., 


20 Bast 17th St., New York. 





298 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















PARIS. 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


EMIL BERTIN, d 
ler nig © fp Seine | FQpem Comique. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 


TROCADERO, 


a2 rue Raguousss. Madame Fiessinger 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent tabie. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and 





tram. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
preston. Voice, lyric, declamation, e, sol- 
¢, ensemble Rn oy mise-en-scéne. 
lass and single lessons. 
Regular course, three 
go rue St. 


ECOLE LESCHETIZKY. 


FRIDA EISSLER, 
Pupil and authorized owe of 
PROP. LESCHETIZKY. 


yeere. Terms moderate. 
etersbourg. 





Brilliant Autograph Diploma. 
6 Rue Faustin-Helle, - Passy, Paris, 


FRENOM SCHooxk. 


M. DUMARTHERAY, 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac 


cent, Conversation. 
) 14 rue Taitbout. 


(Opera. 
FLORENZA d’ARONA, 
VOCAL PROFESSEUR. 
21 Avenue d’Alsace-Lorraine, 
Rueil, S. et O., Paris. 








Mme. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin_and yo 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


racvaae DE CHANT. 
6a rue de Ponthien, Paris. 








Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education, SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Ave. Marceau.) aa rue de Chaillot. 


MISS MARTINI 
(of the Opéra, Paris), 











Poolesoos - Singin 
tage. Perf a 


London, England. 





Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for O 
Comete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Répertoires. 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on pant 
Moning and Thursda 
Madame Moriani wi! 
sons from July 1st to October on the 
Continent, thus —— change of ee. 
French Dictionand Acting with Mr. 
’ Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For terms and particulars write to the Secreta’ 
of Madame Mortamt’s School, St. Ermin’s Hotel, 
Westminster, London, England. 





Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 

Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London, 
Paderewski, writing in March, 188, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and esp y you thod 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD” 





NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 





Signor BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MILAN). 
Vocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


THE KENSINGTON, 
100 East 57th St., Cor. Park Ave., NEW YORK. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


(Basso-CAaNnTANTE » 

Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
(Pure Italian Method). 

STYLE AND VOICE PLACING. 
Residence-Studio: 138 West 9st St., New York. 


REBECCA MACKENZIE, 


SOPRANO. 
Soloist and in Song Recitals. 
Fred. O. Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West. 











Mr. Edwin Wareham, 


Principal Tenor Covent Garden, Etc. 


Address: 
62 Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W 
Studio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized | ah annette of the Yersin Method 
of French Rs mo 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London. 
(Near Baker Street station.) 





LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING, | . 


Mu. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole 
teacher of Rebecca Mackenzie and other singers 
now meeting with marked public approval. 
Residence-Studio: 444 Central Park West. 





Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 
PHONO BHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 
Winter address: 
66 West 12th Street, NEW YORK. 


Summer address: 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. 





MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
& New Bond Street, London. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER DEVELOP.- 
MENT OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 

2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 














CALIFORNIA. 


H. J. STEWART, 
bg oy OF SINGERS. ~ 
“ge, Strest. Sen Sandeee, Cal. 





Pian 





CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, |— 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 


1829 Sutter Street, cor. Franklin, 
San FRANCisco, CAL. 





and Preparation for the 





Pupils before the public twice monthly. 3 Rue 
Nouvelle, Paris. 
Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. ag rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 





BALDELLI, 
ITALIAN BARITONE. 


Théitre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, coolly ond convents acquired by 
PRA ICAL SYSTEM, 
7 yoy post free. 
Private econ’ by M. D. K Kimon, 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 














ITALY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. 


MILAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 
In FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazza Cavour 2), 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


FOR LADIES. 
Signora VITTORIA ST 


Pupil (diplomée) of the celebrated 


MATILDE MARCHES], ot part. 


DELMA-HEIDE, 
Cenor Singer and Ceacher, 


WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 














Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corso 





7. e 
To Thrill an Audience. 
PRACTICAL eet he | FOR 
GERS AND aCTORS. 
By Pn alma. 
(Lecturer— Wagner, Modern Dramatists, etc.) 
Five dollars, postpaid and registered, including 
correspondence work on requested interpretation 


or translation. 
2614 ‘Twenty: -fourth St., San Francisco, Cal. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
FREDERICK MAXSOR, 


813 North 17th Street, Philadelph 
ialty: Instruction in Organ 
Church and Concert. 


OR. B. FRANK WALTERS, JR. 

WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO fy. to secure the 

effects desired in sin: 

ScHOOL oF VocaL Trcnrsic, 101 — “ieventh Street, 
Philadelphia, P: 

Serid for booklet, “ The Making of a Singer.” 





_ for 








Mrs. PHILLIPS-JENKINS, 
The Art of Singing. Style. Répertoire. Finish. 
Endorsed by Madame Patti and other celebrated 
artists. 1520-22 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

_ Pupil of Marchesi, De Lagrange and Ciampi. 


W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac. 
Fellow Am. Guild of Organists. 
Organ, Piano, Harmony, Vocal Coaching, Choir 
Training, boys or mixed voices; Sight Reading. 
Large el electric ctric organ. 25 E. Thirty- fifth St..N 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


AND SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
DRAMATIc ART, 








—— PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
ae PHONETICS and 


MODERN LANGUAGES, 
108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN. 


THE MONTREAL 


CONSERVATORY mosic 


(Pounded 1893 by C. BE. SEIFERT.) 

938 & 940 Dorchester Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
NEAR MOUNTAIN. 

Bell Tel. Up 961. Development in al! branches of 

Music. Terms: Strictly asin European Conservatories. 

Consultation hours, 4 to 5 daily. For prospectus apply to 





JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. ~ 


GERAL DINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral aad ’Celio Departmca', Paul Morgana, 
914 CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 





Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals. 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Now tourlag Scotland, wili return by Nev. 7th. 
Address MISS DOANE, 


= LIEBERMAN 


TENOR, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, OF 
35 West i33d St., NEW YORK. 


GEURGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 2 West 88th St., NEW YORK. 


SS HOFFMANN, soprano 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


amy ROBIE 


ViOLINISTE. 
Lately of Brussels and Royal Conservatory of 
Leipzig. 


Concerts, Musicales, Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 184 West 82d St., New York. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS ?7 S tire SAND MUSIC. 
IMustrations. 


Vecal Sole, Choral and Piano 
10 EAST {7th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 

















EMIL FISCHER, sss 


Late of the Metrop~itan Opera Co., 
Accepts engagements for Concerts and Musicales. 
A few hours reserved daily for pupils in Voca) 
Culture and Operatic Work. 

772 Park Ave.,S. W. cor. E. 73d St., NEW YORK. 





SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY. 
Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 





Astor Court Building, New York City. 


600 at a Ave., East a N. J. 








ine, CORNELIE ME SEAREY, 


“VOICE CULTUR es. 
Court — er at the Roya! Theatre 
in Munich (Bavaria). and Amster- 
dam (Holland). - Halian School. 
Art of Singing in Italian, French, 
Englishand German 16/ W. 93d St. 





The Eminent Grieg Interpreter. 


BARITONE. 


DAHM-PETERSEN, sven soca a. 


NEW YORK. 





MARY 
wissem 


“De MOSS 


MANAGEMENT 
HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
RFSIDFNCE: 

106 West 90th St., 


SOPRANO. NEW YORK. 





CLARA WINSTEN 


CONCERT and ORATORIO, 





] 353 West 118th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
HELEN VIOLIN AND ’CELLO. 
ss“ REYNOLDS, °e== 
MABEL AND INSTRUCTION. 
’Phone : 8419 18th St. ** The Criterion,’’ 60 ol 10th St., New York. 








SRANN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


386 West 57th St. 


TWENTY-NINTH SEASON. 
The only Music School empowered by Act of Legislature to confer the 


regular University Degrees, 


Courses for Beginners, Courses for Advanced Students, 
Courses for Finishing Students and for Artists 
for the Study of Repertoire. 


356 West 57th St. 


E. EBERHARD, President 





Mime. TORPADIE-BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


839 CARNBGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK. 








Miss AVICE BOXAL 


SOLO HARPIST. 
Church, Concerts, Recitals. 

8 East 47th. Street. 

b Management : Wolfeohn Bureau. 





Clifford Wiley, 


BARITONE, 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts. 


36 E, 234 St., New York, 











Venezia 6, Milan, Italy. 


Cc. E. SEIFERT, Director, 


FRANK L. SEALY 


Organist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church and the New York Oratorio Society. 


PIANO and VOGAL INSTRUCTION, 
y ORGAN RECITALS, 
® East (7th St., New York. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 




















Ses 





GRAND 


BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 








PRIX. 











D. oH. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
257 Wabash Avenue, . 








- CHICAGO, ILL. 
























STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, - - NEW YORK. 


EASE 
IANOS ssn 


PEASE PIANO CO., 128 West 42d St., New York, 


We also manufacture the WILBUR piano 








HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. Better Now. 


Write for catalogues and 





prices 


a thoroughly reliable instrument at a moderate price. 


rue CHAS. F. ALBERT 


Standard Double Covered and the 





CONCERT DIRECTION 
(Agency Founded 1870.) 





H E RM A N N W O L FF FF " Patented Triple Covered Flexible 
G. &C. Strings for Violin, Viola and 
Germany: Berlin and Flottwelistra: se 1. Cello. 
Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin. 
Used, endorsed and acknowledged 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Sole Representative of most of the leading artists, 
viz. : Joachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car- 
refio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, 
Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d'Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


to be the finest tone strings made by 
such artists as Kubelik, Kreisler, 
Gérardy, Gregorowitch, Kocian, Jo- 
achim, Ysaye. Rivarde, Lady Hallé 
(Norman Neruda), Leonora Jackson, 
Henry Kneisel, ©. M. Loeffler, Alvin 
Schroeder, Schultz. Ondricek, 
Adamowski, Hollman, Gustav Hille 
Rich. Arnold, Theodore Thomas and 
many others. 


205 South Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


Leo 





Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, "ster, Germany. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are: 














Fr \uer-Herbeck, B mann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Falkenberg, Fu 

H ner, Janssen, Iftert, Kluge, Fr n Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Fri. Orger Paul, Fr Rapt 
Kahrer, Remr e, Re Schmole, Von Schreiner, S« z-Beuthen, Fri. Sievert, Fr Spliet, Starcke, 
Ty W olff, \ W WW \\ Wolt t I ft k 
Orchestr led by Concertr ter Rapp« (srutzr t Feiger ! er ring, Fricke, 
G er, Wolfermanr X F ation fror beginning t fir I irses or sing 

Prit | s n times egir Apr und = Se mber Adr sion granted ther times 


For prospect nd other is Re 


"E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructer, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


resentative, 








I aad Devel pme t in all branches of must > yp rae AND DRAMATIC SC OTE ss 
ete Training for t Stage ORCI ’R ¢ SCHOOL (« sing all solo and all « 
ir iments SEMINARY Special trai I achers, CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO (ND. VIOLIN SCHOO! 
Principal Teas . HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Philipp 
eiter, Prof, E. EB. Taubert. l’IANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Heg- 


ner, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendieck, Gustav Poh!, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma, Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Wladyslaw 
Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F. Jacques Goldberg 


VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), Prof 
Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Eugen Sandow. 
GAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, &€« 
rges: From 125 mark up to 500 marks 
tuses may be obtaki n y ough the Conservatory. 
yurs from 11 a. m, te Pp 


Klindyorth Scharwenke Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W.,, STEGLITZERSTRASSE ios. 

Director: Dr. Huco Gotpscumipt. Principal Teachers: Pror. Xaver SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; P. H. Scoarwenxa, C. Ansi W. Bercer, W. LerpHoiz, MAyer- 
Maur (Piano); GotpscuMmipt, Lina Beck (Singing); Zayic, GRUENBERG, VAN BREN- 
NERBERG (Violin) ; VAN Lier (’Cello); Kn (Opera). 

Pupils received at time. 


Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy 
HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz OR 


$120) Annually 
Pupils received 





Consultation 





at any time, 





IRGE, 


PFER 


any 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates ee Sere LoCasEp m the hills over- 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the « ir FINEST BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories, VOTED TO MUSIC IN ‘AMERIC 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists ,,Day and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 
and Musicians of America, For catalogue, ‘addre = 

The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with - MISS CLARA BAUR, 
respect to refinement, home comfort and luxurious Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
surroundings, is ideal. Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


the student, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


The Editor-in-Chief of Tuz Musica1 


the conservatory, 


REFERENCE CourRIEr. 


HE Gabler Piano. 


SSTABLISHED 1854. 


An Artistic Instrument for Artistic Purposes. 
Best Musical Effects Obtained. 
ERNST GABLER & BRO., 24-224 East 224 St, NEW YORE. 


ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


38 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 








BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and 
Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess of Wales. 


Concert, 
Theatrical, 
Variety. 


Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


7m 
Charlies Hing, 
312 Regent Street, w. 
Telegraphic Address; ‘* ARTISTLIKE, 


AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED. 


London, 


LONDON." 





TOURS ARRANGED. WRITE AND ARRANGE APPOINTMENT 
THE ‘* Undertakes Good artiete Only.” 
ONCORDE The St. James Budget says: Mr. Nos rde is the most 
t I fess 

ONCERT Music says ( ( si rtistic merit. 
The Muss cal Co urier says His , guarantee of 
ONTROL The Zeit ari ft fur Musi k (Leipzig) says: Herrn ¢ rde’s prins- 

hestr ntertain- £ vers] i viel halten 

ond Grehestve, Catortsta The ‘Bout Ci reular I most London 


mentand Lecture Bureau. 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams 


St., Londo 


idress 310 Regent 
THE CONCORDE CODE. 


Ac 
“CONCORDIST, LONDON Cable Code 


Hazelton — 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED, 








OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 








THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


NEw YORK. 





PIANOS 





MBALE 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





ANABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK: 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the [lost the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHFIER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





‘een appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 














